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Removing the Thorns From the Retailer’s Path 


An Important 


_ The nationwide prize contest recently conducted 
by the American Lumberman for the best letters 
written by retail lumbermen on the topic: ‘‘Would 
you want your boy to be a retail lumberman?”’ 
brought a flood of letters from retailers in twenty- 
two States and one Canadian province. Inasmuch 
as contestants were urged to tell the most unfavor- 
able things they knew about the business—the fea- 
tures that rankled in their minds, and which they 
would caution their sons about 
were the boys entering the re- 
tail business—the letters re- 
ceived embodied probably the 
choicest collection of kicks, 
grouches and complaints con- 
cerning the retail lumber busi- 
ness ever put into writing. 
The terms of the contest barred 
all comments on the good fea- 
tures of the business—for the 
reason that, in the furtherance 
of constructive plans in the in- 
terest of the industry, the 
American Lumberman conceived it to be of pri- 
mary importance to discuss and dissect the ob- 
stacles that militate against the success and profit 
of those engaged therein. Notwithstanding, it is 
a wonderful tribute to the retail lumber business 
that the overwhelming majority of the contestants 
answered the question: ‘‘ Would you want your boy 
to be a retail lumberman?”’ in the affirmative. 

Many of the unfavorable features of the business 
brought to light thru letters submitted by retailers 
in the recent contest have been discussed in de- 
partmental and editorial articles appearing in the 
American Lumberman from time to time, but in 
order to draw upon the wealth of practical expe- 
rience in dealing with these problems possessed by 
its retailer readers, this newspaper now announces 
a new contest, with the prizes named on this page, 
for the best letters, written by retail lumbermen, 


First Prize .... $25 
Second Prize... $20 


Third Prize .... $15 
Fourth Prize .. . $10 
Fifth Prize.....$ 5 


Announcement 


dealing in a constructive and helpful way with the 
unfavorable conditions brought to light in the re- 
cent contest, and suggesting the best plans and 
methods for removing or improving those con- 
ditions. 

On pages 36 and 37 will be found a synopsis 
of the principal drawbacks and difficulties con- 
nected with the retail lumber. business, as viewed 
hv the participants in the recent contest. All re- 
tail lumbermen are urged to 
read that synopsis carefully, 
and to check thereon all sub- 
jects on which they feel quali- 
fied to offer any helpful ideas. 
Then cut out the page, keep it 
on the desk before you, and jot 
down from time to time ideas 
that come to you on any of 
these subjects. Finally, em- 
body your thoughts and sug- 
gestions upon these subjects in 
a letter and mail it to this office 
before Feb. 28, 1928. 

While the cash prizes offered are intended as 
merited recognition of the best letters received, the 
American Lumberman is counting much more upon 
the spirit of loyalty and codperation that brought 
such widespread participation in the last contest 
than upon hopes of winning a prize. It will be 
apparent to all that widespread participation in 
the new contest will be of great value to retailers 
everywhere. Therefore, all retailers who expect 
to profit by reading about the experiences of others 
owe the same duty to impart from their own expe- 
rience anything that will help to solve the problems 
presented. 

The contest will close Feb. 28, 1923. No letter 
postmarked later than that date will be eligible for 
a prize. 

It is hoped that each contestant will write upon 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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Are You Looking Ahead 
to More Sales? 


WHITE lumber is made for the dealer who believes 
in giving his customers good values for their money 
—who recognizes the trade building advantages of 
a satisfied customer. 





WHITE ‘lumber insures you the value you pay for, 
for WHITE standards provide for ‘‘ grades a little 


better than necessary.” Southern Pine 


Yard and Shed Stock 
We shall welcome an opportunity Timbers Up to 50’ Long 


to quote you. —_ 
Now shipping lath from both mills. 


J.J. White Lumber Co., Helen White Lumber Co. 


COLUMBIA, MISS. CLYDE, MISS. 


H. L. White, Pres. (of both) 
B. Sedgwick, Sec. (of both) . on a ; 
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BRAND OAK FLOORING and Hemlock Lumbe 
Better put in a stock of : ; = 

thie: big: value Mocting and | Your invoice comes directly from 
get your share of the orders. the mill and therefore saves you 
e's. slew: beta of cnnek: ther time, trouble and money. Investi- 
builds permanent business. gate our service today. 
Try a car. 

Ni a . 

Weidman -Vogelsang 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. _—_ Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 205 Grand Rapids 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. National Bank Bldg., Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICES: 


* Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH: 
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Making Sales Terms and Conditions Definite 














O NO SINGLE ACT in the course of business does the maxim 
“Be sure you are right, then go ahead” apply with greater 
force than to the placing and the acceptance of an order. All 
commerce consists essentially in placing and filling orders, and 
uncertainty in either blocks if it does not wreck the whole train of 
business. To leave room for uncertainty, misunderstanding and 
controversy in placing or in filling an order is merely to turn a 
switch that shall necessitate the calling of the wrecking crew. 
Methods are known and are largely practiced in the lumber in- 
dustry for avoiding to the greatest possible extent all causes for 
controversy regarding business transactions between buyers and 
sellers; and machinery has been set up for settling in an amicable 
way disputes that are inevitable. But orders are still placed that 
leave a wide field for interpretation and such orders are filled when 
it is known that nothing short of a miracle can prevent controversy. 
There is such a close relation between the financial standing of 
the seller and the business methods of its customers that unless the 
buyers observe the methods essential to stability sellers can not 
maintain their character and reputation in the commercial world. 


An essential part of every order is the terms of sale and conditions 
of payment, and definiteness must be insisted upon here as in other 
stipulations in each transaction. 

After orders have been made definite and have been filled in exact 
conformity with their terms there still remain sellers who do not 
insist upon their fulfillment and buyers who ignore or evade them. 
The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN’S attention often is called to this disre- 
gard of the plain terms of the contract of sale and renewed interest 
in the matter is aroused by a letter appearing on page 65. 

Executives who are solicitous of their own reputations and of the 
good name of the lumber industry do not seek orders from buyers 
who habitually violate their contractual obligations. The concern 
that, owing to some unforeseen contingency, can not meet its obliga- 
tions at the moment is always sure of leniency, but the concern that 
can but will not respect the rights of creditors deserves small con- 
sideration from respectable business men. It is to the interest of the 
industry as a whole that its stability and standing in the commercial 
world shall not be jeopardized by a relatively small number who can 
not be made to observe the foundation principles of business. 
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Industry Must Support Federal Budget 


FTER MORE THAN A century of reckless appropriation and 
expenditure the Government of the United States has adopted 
the budget system, thus taking its first practical step toward 

the use of business methods in the conduct of public finances. The 
law has been enacted, the necessary organization effected for its 
enforcement and the machinery has begun to function. 

Essentially the budget is an attempt to balance expenditures 
against revenues. If no limit is placed upon expenditures no limit 
can be placed upon taxes. Taxpayers in their private affairs must 
balance outgo against income, but they can not do it so long as no 
limit is fixed upon the demands that government may make upon 
them. 

Business men, espécially lumbermen, know the relation that has 
been set up between government and industry, and they know by 
the most positive practical experience how large a factor taxation 
has become as a result. This is at least one virtue of direct taxa- 
tion: the path from the taxpayer’s pocket to the pork barrel is made 
perfectly plain. 

The budget is industry’s life-saver; industry can not therefore 
afford to endanger the budget. There is only one way to save money 
and that is to quit spending it; that law governs the source of public 
revenue, hence it must control the Government’s expenditures. If 
business men want to know where they stand in their financial rela- 
tions with their government they must back the decisions of the 
budgetary officer to the last ditch. 

If proposed appropriations are to be cut the cutting must begin 
somewhere, and cutting down an appropriation in Washington is 
not a minor surgical operation; it hurts and the patient howls. He 
need expect no sympathy from the public, because the public has 
been undergoing a more serious operation. Appeals will be. made 
to individual business men and to commercial organizations to sup- 
port demands for more money for various Federal agencies, but 
everybody should consider the bureau of the budget as the court of 
last resort from which there is no appeal. If business methods are 
to be injected into government now is the time and the budget is 
the means. 





Shipper-Carrier Committee Allots Cars 


OST OF THE TROUBLES that afflict the world of business 
M can be more readily eliminated by the codperation of busi- 
ness men—the parties most concerned—than by intervention 
of outsiders. A little reflection will convince anybody of this fact; 
and yet the tendency is strong toward asking outsiders to step in and 
do the eliminating. Lumbermen are used to working together in 
solving their own problems. In several regions they are working 
with the States and the Federal Government in protecting and per- 
petuating the forests and the lumber industry. In another field 
they are working with another government agency and with wood- 
users in standardizing grades and sizes. Lumbermen are showing 
a spirit of codperation in all their relations. 

One of the most recent and at the same time the most remarkable 
of codperative movements has just been started in the South to 
alleviate the hardships due to car shortage. Lumber manufacturers 
and shippers and representatives of a railroad have formed a com- 
mittee to which they have assigned the duty and given the authority 
to allot and distribute cars among lumber shippers proportioned to 
their respective needs. Details of the arrangement are given on 
page 54 of the news section of this issue. 

On another page of this paper announcement is made of the va- 
cating of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s priority orders, 
which have for many weeks imposed a crippling handicap upon 
southern hardwood manufacture and distribution. The orders were 
annulled on the request of lumbermen and upon the promise of 
carriers to observe the transportation requirements of essential 
commodities; both shippers and carriers wished to be relieved of 
the priority orders, and it was a spirit of codperation that made 
their annulment practicable. 

When the railroads required more revenue the lumber industry 
backed them as a unit in their demands for higher freight rates, tho 
doing so meant that lumber must bear a large part of the increased 
burden. The industry now wishes to support the carriers in every 
reasonable demand calculated to enable them to improve and extend 
transportation facilities. There is no real conflict between the inter- 
ests of industry and transportation; but there has been a great deal 
of friction between the two, in part because of misunderstanding and 
in part because of the interference of outsiders. 

The lumber industry has led in numerous codperative movements; 
it promises now to bring about in that way settlement of at least 
one of the railroad problems. If all lumber shippers are allotted 
the cars they actually need and will then load or unload them and 
send them on their way a long step will have been taken toward 
solving the problem of car supply. The southern committee prom- 


ises that laggards shall be deprived of the cars allotted them after a 
reasonable time has been allowed for loading. This is self-discipline 
of the right sort, for it promises to place the blame where it belongs 
and to impose the penalty upon the guilty ones. 

If lumber shippers and lumber carriers in all sections would but 
get together in this conciliatory manner instead of going before 
governmental tribunals as contending parties they would get at the 
bottom of their troubles quickly and as quickly find and apply the 
remedy. It is to be hoped that the example set by the southern 
groups will be followed by lumbermen and railroads wherever they 
are confronted with similar problems. 





Perpetuating the Spirit of Patriotism 


ATRIOTISM IS SOMETHING more than sentimental regard 
for one’s country; it is as practical as that love of family, of 
friends and of home that inspires in man the spirit of loyalty. 

It is the nature of man to protect that which he loves and to defend 
that to which his loyalty is pledged. There can be neither patriot- 
ism without loyalty nor loyalty without patriotism; and without 
both there can be no nation. 

When its destruction is threatened every true patriot will defend 
his country as he will defend his home; but at other times he is apt 
to be indifferent in matters that vitally affect both. Because of this 
tendency to be off guard it is well to be reminded often of the dan- 
gers that beset our liberties. The classic reminder of this sort is the 
short story, “The Man Without a Country,” written by Edward 
Everett Hale and published during the darkest period of the Civil 
War. One may well doubt whether a more inspiring piece of patri- 
otic literature ever has been produced. 

Tho written at a critical time and with the definite purpose of 
inspiring love of country in those who read it, “The Man Without 
a Country” earned and has been given a permanent niche in the 
world’s patriotic literature. And yet this little classic is not so well 
known to the present generation as it should be, is not so widely 
read as it deserves and does not exert the influence that it ought 
upon the citizenship of the United States. A splendidly patriotic 
service, therefore, has been performed by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., in reprinting and distributing the 
book gratuitously. The gift book is attractively printed and its 
cover bears the crossed American flags, the eagle and the shield in 
colors. 

This edition contains a brief foreward discussing the spirit of 
unrest and closing with these words: “ ‘United we stand; divided we 
fall.’ There is no external power that can threaten our national 
existence so long as we are united in an unselfish patriotism; but 
discontent in the hearts of her citizenship is a peril to any nation. 
Feeling that more vital than ever in the life of our republic is love 
for our country and its ideals, we offer you this little old-fashioned 
story, with the hope that you will enjoy it and pass it on.” 





Get Your Fountain Pen Out 


HE FRONT COVER PAGE this week, together with pages 
36 and 37, are of very direct interest to all retail lumbermen, 
and of almost equal interest to manufacturers and whole- 
salers—because some of the problems outlined there are of the 
“triangle” variety, involving all three branches of the industry. 
When the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN some months ago announced a 
prize contest for retailers, for the best letters based on the subject: 
“Would you want your boy to be a retail lumberman?” and not 
only invited but urged retail lumbermen to pour their troubles into 
its listening ear, it felt certain that it was “starting something.” 
That conviction has been fully realized, as readers who followed 
the reports of the contest and have read the retailers’ letters ap- 
pearing in its columns from time to time are well aware. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had a very definite purpose in mind 
in thus endeavoring to elicit from retail lumbermen their views of 
what constitute the greatest drawbacks to the retail lumber busi- 
ness. The contest was but the first step in a broad, constructive 
plan for the betterment of the conditions complained of, so far as 
lay in the power of this newspaper to bring about such results. As 
stated in an editorial in the issue which carried the first announce- 
ment of the contest: “The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN does not engage 
to work miracles, nor guarantee to prescribe an immediate remedy 
for all ailments of the retail lumber business, but it does pledge 
its best efforts in that direction, along such lines as in its judgment 
are best calculated to produce results. We firmly believe that many 
of the difficulties that retailers encounter will yield to the right 
treatment.” 

As a step toward the fulfillment of the above pledge, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week announces another contest, designed to 
enlist the codperation of progressive retailers in the effort to re- 
move or alleviate as many as possible of the drawbacks that beset 
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their business. Many of the ills complained of have already been 
discussed in a constructive way by the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN in 
departmental articles and editorials, but it was felt that the efforts 
of its own staff could advantageously be supplemented and rein- 
forced by the practical experience of men who are up against these 
problems in the everyday routine of their business. 

Therefore it is hoped that the contest plan announced on the 
front cover will be effective in securing this much desired codpera- 
tion. While an attractive list of cash prizes is offered as a form 


gladly do so. 


of recognition of the best five letters submitted, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that even without such inducement, lumber- 
men who are in position to offer helpful ideas or suggestions toward 
the solution of any of the problems that have been raised, would 


The symposium appearing on pages 36 and 37 will well repay 
careful reading; and will, the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN believes, 
enlist the whole-hearted codperation of lumbermen and thus result 
in lasting good to the industry. 











Standardization Committee’s Plans 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMANYy 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—At the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards in Chicago on Friday, action will be taken 
toward the appointment to the consulting com- 
mittee of men nominated by the constituent 
national organizations represented in the lum- 
ber standardization program. Other matters to 
be acted upon by the Central Committee include 
the procedure to be followed by the consulting 
committee and just how it will tie up and fune- 
tion with the Central Committee; also how the 
consulting committee will tap the sources of in- 
formation and experience available thru the or- 
ganizations represented by the membership of 
the Central Committee. 

The plan of organization requires that the 
responsibility and duties of every member of 
the consulting committee shall be clearly defined 
and the efforts of all codrdinated in the most 
effective way to achieve the desired result. 

In addition to the nominees for the consult- 
ing committee heretofore announced, the fol- 
lowing have been received: 

A. W. Newton, chief engineer, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincey Railroad Co., Chicago, representing 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

L. Germain, jr., Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representing the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

H. E. Ericsson, of Chicago, representing the 
Associated General Contractors of America. 


To Reduce Varieties of Metal Lath 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—At a final con- 
ference with officials of the Department of Com- 
merce yesterday, the metal lath manufacturers 
reached an agreement to reduce the varieties of 
smooth lath produced from eighty to nine, and 
the varieties of rib lath to seven. Secretary 
Hoover, who addressed the conference, ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased over the ac- 
tion of the metal lath manufacturers. Reduc- 
tion in the number of varieties of metal lath is 
a part of the general campaign inaugurated to 
promote simplification and eliminate waste in 
industry. 

One metal lath manufacturer estimated the 
output of metal lath in 1923 at 48,000 net tons, 
which he said woyld represent an increase of 
130 percent. The hig prospective increase is 
based chiefly on continuance of the big building 
program and in lesser degree the substitution 
of metal for wood lath. 

It is well to recall in this connection that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Associated Metal Lath Manufae- 
turers are jointly urging city officials and others 
to consider the advantages of protected frame 
construction in open competition with other 
more generally recognized fire-resistive types 
of construction. The advantages of protected 
frame construction are stressed in the under- 
writers’ report, according a one-hour rating to 
wood stud and wood joist construction when it 
is covered with metal lath and gypsum plaster. 
This report ‘is being used wherever possible to 
overcome sales resistance encountered because of 
the more or less general belief that wood con- 
struction creates a national fire nazard. The 
economy of wood construction has always been 
recognized, but its value as a fire resistant has 
not been fully appreciated. The importance 
from a fire resistant point of view of the com- 
bination construction is beginning to be real- 
ized. 


The latest underwriters’ tests of protected 
wood construction are certain to assist the co- 
operative campaign of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers. A group of metal 
lath salesmen this week conferred with officers 
of the National association at a luncheon here, 
at which numerous suggestions were advanced 
to assist in the campaign for a wider use of 
the combination construction. - 


Sales Force to Visit Company’s Mills 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Houston, Tex., Dee. 14.—A special train has 

been chartered by the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 

Co. for the purpose of taking forty members 

of the company’s sales force to all mills of the 

company. The special train will leave Beau-- 

mont on Friday, returning Dee. 21. 


Turkeys and Radio For Christmas 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 14.—Ten thousand em- 
ployees of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. at its 
various mills and logging camps thruout eastern 
Texas will enjoy turkey dinners Christmas at 
the expense of the company, it was announced 
today. The Kirby-Bonner company has pur- 
chased 2,700 turkeys, in order to provide one 
for each family and to have plenty for the 
camps of the unmarried men. 

About seventeen mills and camps of the com- 
pany will be equipped in time for Christmas 
with powerful radio sets, capable of, receiving 
from broadeasting stations anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. At 11 a. m. on 
Christmas John H. Kirby will deliver, from a 
broadcasting station in Texas, a message to 
lumber camps thruout eastern Texas and Louisi- 
ana. 

(‘SR aRAaaaaaa: 
Indiana Firm Increases Capital 

SoutH BeEnp, INp., Dec. 12.—Announcement 
was made here today of an increase in the 
capital stock of the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber 
Co., to $1,000,000 from its former capitalization 
of $500,000. This company is incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana and operates sawmills 
at Buchanan and Berrien Springs, Mich., with 
lumber yards at Troy, Tenn., and Cairo, IIL, 
all of which are supervised from the South Bend 
headquarters. Officers of the company are: 

President—Cyrus C. Shafer. 

Vice president and treasurer—Harold M. Shafer. 

Secretary—George O. Thurn. 


To Study Export Packing Methods 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 14.—Standardiza- 
tion of export packing methods eovering the 
major commodities, and the elimination of 
waste due to breakage, pilferage etc., which has 
reached abnormal proportions during the last 
few years, is the goal set in a comprehensive 
investigation inaugurated by the Department of 
Commerce under the direction of John Keely, 
assistant chief of the transportation division. 
Mr. Keely will visit all the important industrial 
centers of the country. The facilities of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
will be ased in connection with the investigation 
and the work will have the close codperation of 
marine insurance companies, steamship com- 
panies, freight forwarders, trade associations 
and exporters. The results will represent the 
best thought in export packing methods. 


Southwestern Club Meets in Lufkin 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LuFKIN, TEx., Dec. 13.—At the regular 
monthly meeting here of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, held at the 
Angelina Hotel, at which twenty-five members 
from Texas and Louisiana were present, the 
trend of the general discussion was very opti- 
mistic, especially as to general conditions, labor 
and the car situation. H. G. Bohlssen presided. 
After a luncheon following adjournment of the 
meeting, those in attendance visited the P. A. 
Ryan mill, Texas Wagon Works, and the Lufkin 
foundry. Lufkin lumbermen were hosts in the 
evening at a banquet given in honor of the 
club members. 


Shipments and Orders Lead Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—Telegraphic 
reports received by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association from regional softwood 
associations show that production during the 
week ended Dec. 9 aggregated 207,177,046 feet, 
377 mills reporting. The revised figures for 
the week before with 403 mills reporting, 
showed an aggregate production of 214,299,916 
feet. Shipments by reporting mills last week 
were 211,367,984 feet, compared with 199,993,- 
649 feet the week before. Orders last week 
aggregated 209,666,470 feet, against 195,214,- 
701 feet the preceding week. 

The production of 125 Southern Pine Associa- 
tion mills last week was 73,575,016 feet, against 
71,279,687 feet reported by 121 mills the week 
before; shipments were: 74,992,160 feet, 
against 76,641,084 feet, and orders, 79,916,344 
feet, against 71,107,204 feet. 

The production of 141 mills of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended Dee. 9 aggregated 93,680,268 feet, against 
89,473,981 feet (145 mills) for the week be- 
fore; shipments were: 92,430,681 feet against 
71,403,607 feet; and orders, 84,052,293 feet, 
against 75,489,101 feet. 

Figures for the forty-nine weeks of 1922 end- 
ing Dee. 9 follow: 

Production — 10,885,800,646 feet, against 
7,814,620,412 feet for the same period last year; 
increase, 3,071,180,234 feet. 

Shipments 10,227,838,942 feet, against 
7,885,151,004 feet last year; inerease, 2,342,- 
687,938 feet. 

Orders—10,986,979,291 feet, against 8,082,- 
436,728 feet last year; increase 2,904,543,563 
feet. 

Commenting on last week’s figures, the Na- 
tional association says: 


With production lagging a little on the whole, 
it is not surprising that for the reporting mills of 
the various regional softwood associations ship- 
ment are 102 percent and orders 101 percent of 
production. In southern pine territory, which 
has partly broken the transportation impassé, 
shipments are 2 percent and orders 9 percent more 
than production, tho there is a slight increase 
in the last item. The west Coast mills seem to 
have improved their commercial position, too, as 
compared with recent weeks. While they have a 
moderate increase in production, their shipments 
have risen to 99 percent of production ; compared 
with 80 percent for the preceding week, and orders 
have risen from 80 to 90 percent. 


It is stated that the decline in aggregate 
production of reporting mills is so slight as to 
represent a lesser margin than is accountable 
for by lack of reports from the California 
white and sugar pine mills and the climatically 
enforced shutting down of some mills in the 
northern regions. 
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Wants Ash Dimension Stock 

We are interested in securing a supply of firm 
textured white ash dimension stock; we can not 
use soft or punky ash. The sizes we are interested 
in include 1 inch, 1%-inch, 1%-inch thicknesses, 
2%-inch to 4-inch widths, and 20-inch to 40-inch 
lengths. We want to buy this material in carload 
lots.— Inquiry No. 820. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
manufacturer of plow and cultivator handles, 
vehicle rims, automobile and wagon bows, fold- 
ing ironing boards, special dimension stock and 
similar products. The company caters to both 
domestic and export trade. Interested readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be supplied 
with the address on request.—EDITOR. ] 


Economical Planing Mill Layout 

We want to secure what may be considered an 
ideal layout for the machinery of a mill about 
50x100 feet, the building being 2-stories high. On 
the first floor we shall install a cut-off saw, rip 
saw, jointer, sticker, planer, sander and some sash 
machinery for getting out odd stock. On the 
second floor will be a carpenter and cabinet shop 
equipped with bench saws, band saws, mortiser, 
boring machine and shaper, and perhaps other 
machinery will be installed later. We are figur- 
ing on attaching a small dry kiln to the mill and 
using the heating plant for this and for heating 
the mill if this is feasible-—INQuiRY No. 821. 

[The inquirer has been referred to sources 
where he may secure plans and assistance in 
economically laying out the plant. Most plan- 
ing mills have been evolved by the addition of 
machine after machine, with the result that the 
average mill is not very economically laid out. 
The inquirer has been referred to several very 
well laid out plants, however, and told where 
advice can be secured regarding the arrange- 
ment of machines. 

It will be entirely practical to operate a 
dry kiln in connection with such a mill; also the 
mill can very readily be heated, at least to a 
certain temperature, if sufficient boiler capacity 
is installed. That is not a difficult detail for 
an engineer to work out. The inquiry is printed 
for the benefit of readers who may be able to 
help the inquirer, who is located in Indiana. 
—EDITor. } 


Time-Distributing Payroll Card 

We would like to secure some sample sheets of 
time tickets and payroll sheets which would help 
up to get our payroll into some kind of a system. 
At the present time we have no system at all. 
We run a crew of about twenty-five men and 
charge all time to one of three departments: 1— 
yard, 2—concrete plant, 3—factory (boxes, sash, 
doors etc.) Men are constantly shifted from one 
department to another. The business here is not 
large enough to carry an elaborate system, but if 
we can get something simple which will be in a 
way automatic, it will be of much service to us. 
—Inquiry No. 813. 

[This inquiry comes from a western company. 
The accompanying form was worked out to 
secure a satisfactory method of distributing 
time to the proper departments. The form 
illustrated covers a week. In having it 
printed it would probably be best to have cards 
made with space to cover the payroll period, 
two weeks or a month as the case may be. 
Two ways to keep these cards are suggested. 
Inasmuch as the men change from one depart- 
ment to another it seems probable that some 
individual directs them to change. Such being 
the case, that individual could probably best 
and most accurately keep the time cards. Then 
whenever a man was to be changed from one 
department to the other the number of hours he 
had worked in the last department would be set 
down on the time card of the individual. Suffi- 
cient distance between the lines of the form 
should be provided so that in case one workman 
should work several times in the same depart- 
ment in a day that could be indicated. In the 
illustration the man worked for two hours in 
the factory and then went to another depart- 


ment and then after he came back he worked 
an hour in the factory. 

The other method of securing a distribution 
of time would be to have each man keep his 


own time. Of course, at first there would be 
a good many who would forget to distribute it, 
but if the management would take the stand 
‘no time distribution, no pay,’’ this situation 
could be controlled. Of course the men would 
have to be paid, but if it were called to their 
attention strongly several times they would un- 
doubtedly learn how to distribute their time. 
At the end of a period the hours worked in 
each department could then be totaled and the 
sum charged to the department on a cost dis- 
tributing or payroll sheet. This sheet should 
have the names of the departments written 
where the dates appear in the accompanying 
form. The name of each worker would then 
appear on the form where the names of the 
departments now appear. It probably would 
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be best instead of putting down hours to put 
down wages paid, because the rate of pay 
varies undoubtedly. If this is done, the totals 
at the bottom would then give the amount to 
charge to each department. If the time is to 
be kept by a foreman it probably would be best 
to print the sheets on thin paper and to carry 
them in a looseleaf book. On the other hand, 
if the slips are to be kept by the men them- 
selves, they should be printed on heavy tag 
board which preferably is partly waterproof. 
A weight similar to that used in printing postal 
cards would be satisfactory. If the men are 
to keep the time some check would have to be 
observed to see that they are actually working 
every day. In other words, some man might 
stay at home and turn in a time card with the 
time all distributed.—EbiITor. ] 


Oil Proof Cement Floor 


We have a customer who wants a filling or 
ceating which will make the cement floor in his 
garage impervious to oil. We do not know of 
anything of this kind, and are wondering if you 
can give us some assistance.—INQuIRY No. 823. 

[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin com- 
pany. Presumably the floor has been laid, 
and if so, probably the most satisfactory plan 
would be to lay over it a coat of cement, which 
for a small garage should be %-inch thick and 
mixed one sack of cement to two cubic feet of 
fine clean sand, with no more water than is 
absolutely necessary, for the cement should be 
put down as dry as possible. After the course 
has been brought to grade it should be worked 
with a wood float until thoroly compacted. If 
absolutely necessary a few spots may be finished 
up with a trowel but it is best not to use that 
tool. The floor then should be covered with 
wet sand or wet earth and thus kept for two 
weeks, in a moist condition. The resulting 
floor should be impervious to oil. 

Oil is sure to get on the floor, however. The 
best method of cleaning garage floors known to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is by the liberal 
sprinkling of sawdust on them and sweeping it 
up with a wire brush or broom. The oil is 
absorbed and the floor cleaned nicely.—Eprror. } 


A Market for Small Dimension 


We have been specializing in hardwood dimen- 
sion for several years and it is disappointing to 
find so few mills appreciating the profit to be 
made in this class of cutting. Practically all of 
our sales are of sizes that can be secured readily 
from slabs and edgings. We have induced several 
of our large sawmill connections to make this 
class of stock and when they get things running 
properly they are surprised at the profit. In fact, 
one concern we know of makes more than enough 
out of slabs and edgings to cover the payroll of 
mill and yard crews. 

We are attaching a list of clear beech and 
ash stock just sold, from which you can see 
that practically all of the various sizes can be 
got out of slabs and edgings in good shape, and 
also that Nos. 2 and 3 common boards would work 
in very satisfactorily.—INnquiry No. 819. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
Philadelphia firm whose address will be sup- 
plied to anyone interested. Below is given a 
list of the stock referred to by the inquirer as 
having been sold: 














Beech 

Pes. Pes. 

20,000 ....1x2%x20” 10,000 ....1x2%x25” 
Ash 

40,000 ..%x2%4—20 10,000 ..1x354—32 
70,000 .. %x24%4—21 8,000 ..1x35g—37 
15,000 ..1x2%—21 5,000 ..1x354—39 
25,000 1x2%—25 4,000 1x3 

7,500 1x2%—27 40,000 - %yx1—29 
20,000 ..1x34—23% 40,000 - %x1—31 
20,000 "1x344—27 40,000 ...%x1—33 
10,00 -1x34%4—28 40,000 ... ae 
15,000 ..1x34%4—30 30,000 ...%x1—41 

0,0 1x34—32 60,000 ..1x14%4—11 

§,000 ..1x34%—37 150,000 ..1x1%—13 

7,500 ..1x3%4,—37% 60,000 ..1x1144—14 


5,000 ..1x34—46% 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this year has 
received numerous inquiries for small stock 
cut to size. Inquiries are largely for hardwood 
stock, some rough and some worked. <A few 
concerns have worked up a very profitable trade 
in this stock, for which there evidently is a 
good demand. In the same mail with the fore- 
going inquiry, was received a letter asking 
where a buyer might purchase in carload lots 
firm textured white ash dimension stock, much 
of it no larger than the stock here listed. 
Concerns desiring to sell small dimension stock 
will on request be put in touch with the inquirer. 
—EDITon. | 


Wants Timber to Cut 


I want to engage in the lumbering business in 
one or the other of two ways. 1—I prefer to 
secure a good body of timber to cut, saw and mar- 
ket. To do this I would have to have some party 
to finance the enterprise on some terms or other 
to the extent of getting a sawmill outfit and get- 
ting it into sufficient operation that it would pay. 
Can you tell me of such a party, or how or where 
to find such a party—wholesale lumber company, 
banking company or loan syndicate? 2—The next 
thing to my liking would be tao get a few million 
feet of sawing for some party who would advance 
enough money on the sawing to put in a good saw- 
mill ‘outfit of about 50 h. p., not less than 25 
h. p.—and get it into sufficient operation to pay. 
Can you tell me of this sort of a party ?—INQUIRY 
No. 815. 

[This inquiry comes from Tennessee. Whole- 
sale lumbermen do from time to time finance 
sawmill operations. This inquiry is inserted 
for the information of readers who may want 
to make a proposition to the inquirer. Firms 
that make a business of floating timber bonds 
do not underwrite such small operations as the 
inquirer evidently has in mind. In all cases 
the sawmill operator is required to have a con- 
siderable equity in the property over and above 
the total of bonds issued. It is doubtful whether 
any bond house would bring out an issue of less 
than $100,000. The only way that small opera- 
tions could be financed by a bond issue would 
be for the owners of the timber to pool their 
properties as security for a joint bond issue.— 
EDITOR. ] 

SaaS EaGLAGGa 

CONSULAR REPORTS state there is a fairly im- 
portant market for southern pine in the Union 
of South Africa, and also in Belgium. 
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Business Situation Remains Excellent 


Seasonal influences serve to restrict business 
transactions in most primary markets. There 
is an unusually heavy volume of trade for 
this time of year, and every indication points 
to a material expansion as soon as inventories 
have been completed and the holidays ended. 
Inventories will without doubt show that 
stocks on hand in many of the principal trades 
and industries have been considerably de- 
pleted, with the result that not only heavy 
buying but also accelerated production will 
become necessary. It is noteworthy that many 
manufacturers of staple articles are already 
booked ahead for several months. There is 
little doubt in the minds of business men 
that the first half of 1923 will witness great 
trade activity, and the confidence thus created 
is having most constructive influence on the 
situation. There are still some unsatisfactory 
features—for instance, restricted purchasing 
by buyers in agricultural sections—but these 
are overshadowed by elements of strength. 
The agricultural situation has undoubtedly 
been considerably improved in most sections 
and the expectation seems to be warranted 
that country trade next year will show a very 
great improvement over that of 1922. Cold 
weather and the approach of the holiday sea- 
son have considerably stimulated retail trade, 
and it appears to be assuming normal volume. 


North Carolina Pine Market Strong 


While the volume of North Carolina pine 
bookings has shown a slight decrease during 
the last two weeks, this has been due to the 
reluctance of the mills to accept additional 
business, rather than to any actual decrease 
in demand. Ideal weather has prevailed in 
North Carolina consuming territory, with the 
result that building has continued on a scale 
much above the normal for December. In- 
quiries are showing an increase, and the pine 
manufacturers look forward to a world of 
business during the first half of 1923. Mean- 
while they are well fortified with orders. 
They are in a more favorable position than 
recently, because of getting more railroad 
equipment and an improvement in the em- 
bargo situation. Every effort is being made 
to take advantage of the present weather, 
which is ideal for increasing production, but 
the mills are severely handicapped by scarcity 
of labor. The market shows no sign of weak- 
ness, prices holding firm. 


Southern Pine in Big Demand 


Demand for southern pine remains strong 
and bookings are unusually heavy for this 
season. During the week ended Dec. 8 they 
were only 5 percent below normal, and some 
producers report an improved demand since 
that date. This is largely due to the heavy 
railroad business, but industrial demand and 
retail buying of spring stocks are also im- 
portant factors. Inquiries are very numerous 
from all sources and in many cases are being 
turned away by the mills on account of their 
oversold condition. The railroads practically 
always request immediate delivery of all or- 
ders for car and construction material placed 
by them, and the mills generally find it im- 
possible. Building operations thruout the 
country remain unusually heavy for this time 
of year and retail yards are busy. These 
consequently are forced to buy constantly for 
immediate deliveries. While many of them 
are postponing purchases of spring stocks 
until after inventories, not a few are already 
coming into the market for materials for ship- 
ment after the first of the year. An excep- 
tional demand of late for flooring and drop 
siding has depleted stocks of these items. A 
study of mill lists shows that supplies of No. 1 
common boards and shiplap are fair, tho be- 
low normal; with stocks of No. 3 of the 
same items as well as of No. 1 dimension very 


low. No. 2 dimension is in fair supply only. 
Considerable No. 2 and better stock is in 
transit and is being picked up rapidly by re- 
tailers and others having immediate require- 
ments. No. 1 and better inch lumber is scarce 
because of the great amount of lumber being 
worked into car material. Prices as a rule 
are stronger. The car shortage has been much 
relieved of late, with the result that lumber 
shipments have gained in volume. Tho a 
return of normal transportation conditions is 
not expected for some time, a gradual improve- 
ment is looked for. The output remains heavy, 
the mills making every effort to attain capacity 
production, in order to clear off their order files 
and to replenish stocks before the buying for 
spring trade opens up in earnest. However, 
weather during the next sixty days twill 
operate toward reducing the output. 


Hardwood Trade Continues Active 


The approach of the holiday season has had 
little effect in slowing down demand for 
hardwoods. Some consumers, of course, have 
retired from the market until after the first 
of the year, but the principal ones continue 
their active quest for supplies. Demand is 
broad enough to absorb all offerings, in prac- 
tically all woods, grades and items. The au- 
tomobile industry continues to be a dominat- 
ing factor and in many cases is taking lum- 
ber green from the saw. The body builders 
and agricultural implement manufacturers are 
competing for oak, hemlock, pecan, elm and 
ash. The railroads also are conspicuous on 
the market. Desirable items of gum are fast 
disappearing on account of large purchases 
by furniture interests. Box and crating man- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 55 





ufacturers continue to buy great quantities of 
low grades, and these are no longer in sur- 
plus. The wants of miscellaneous consumers 
have by no means been satisfied, and export 
business remains good. Foreign buyers ap- 
pear to be particulary interested in walnut. 
This wood also is in steadily strengthening 
demand from furniture manufacturers and 
makers of automobile steering wheels. The 
car supply has been increased somewhat of 
late, but is still far from adequate. Produc- 
tion in the South is being interfered with by 
heavy rains, which are not only stopping 
woods work in some sections, but are also 
making it difficult to transport logs to the 
mills. The northern hardwoods show a steady 
increase in strength and prices are gradually 
mounting toward higher levels. The log prob- 
lem continues to be very acute, not only as a 
result of the lack of woods labor, but of the 
activities on the market of certain log buyers. 
The Ford interests, which are accumulating 
large quantities of logs, are reported to be 
paying $30 for maple logs and $35 for birch. 


Cypress Is in Brisk Call 


A steadily expanding demand features the 
cypress market, the call covering nearly every 
item and coming from retail yards, railroads 
and industrial consumers. The increase in 
orders and inquiries from retailers has been 
particularly noteworthy, and distributers ex- 
pect a very heavy demand from this source 
after inventories have been completed and 
the spring buying movement opens up in earn- 
est. The mills are getting a little better car 
supply, so there has been an increase in ship- 
ments on old orders, of which, however, a 
large number remain on file. Prices are un- 
changed, holding strong to the levels estab- 
lished recently when shop was advanced $5, 
bevel siding $1.50; and molding, five points. 


Features of the Douglas Fir Market 


No weakening in the Douglas fir market 
has developed, and none is in prospect. Or- 
ders remain heavy from all consuming trades 
and sections and the unwillingness of manu- 
facturers to accept additional business is con- 
spicuous. The reason for this is readily ap- 
parent from the statistics compiled by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which 
show that the balance of unshipped orders 
from the retail trade at 145 representative mills 
on Dec. 2 was 8,140 cars, or, roughly, 205,000,- 
000 feet, while unshipped cargo orders totaled 
231,500,000 feet. The grand total, 436,500,000 
feet, is the equivalent of five weeks’ normal 

roduction. Of the unshipped cargo orders, 
173,000,000 feet was for domestic and 78,500,- 
000 for foreign account. Railroad business 
continues to be a large factor on the Douglas 
fir market, tho the mills, in view of their 
overbooked condition, are not accepting nearly 
as much of this as they have opportunity to. 
Demand from the retail trade is livening up, 
inquiries, especially from the middle West, 
being plentiful. The car shortage has served 
to reduce stocks in retailers’ hands to an un- 
precedentedly low point and a great many 
dealers, even before having completed their 
inventories, are coming into the market to 
make sure that they will have stock when 
needed. The cargo markets are a little less 
active than recently. This is entirely in ine 
with expectations, and prospects are unim- 
paired. The rainy season is beginning to in- 
terfere with building operations in Califvurnia 
and elsewhere in the West, still the western 
market remains good and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be a heavy consumer thruout the 
winter. New York reports that the Douglas 
fir market in that territory is very healthy. 
Arrivals have increased lately and, while de- 
mand has dropped off somewhat on account 
of seasonal influences, the market remains 
very strong. Western spruce, Pacific hemlock 
and Port Orford cedar are all in good demand 
in the East, at good prices. A moderate vol- 
ume of business is being transacted with Aus- 
tralia and Japan, and the east and west 
coasts of South America are being regularly - 
heard from. Inquiries from the foreign mar- 
kets are numerous and prospects are for a 
considerable expansion in the export trade 
before long. Fir production on Dee. 2 had 
declined to 6 percent below normal, and 
since then has been further reduced as a 
result of snow storms as well as shutdowns 
for seasonal repairs. Many logging camps 
have been closed on account of inclement 
weather, but as they have in most cases suc- 
ceeded in accumulating fair stocks of logs, 
there is no expectation of the log shortage, 
altho somewhat higher prices are likely. Log 
quotations have shown no change except in 
Nos. 1 and 2 yellow fir and No. 1 spruce, which 
have advanced $1. The transportation situa- 
tion has shown slight improvement, but re- 
mains difficult for most mills, especially those 
that have only one-line connections. 


Lumberman Believed Murder Victim 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 12.—Rumors in east 
Texas to the effect that Hiram Knox, lumber- 
man of Hemphill, whose death was announced 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
met foul play were given credence when Justice 
of the Peace W. H. Pratt, of Hemphill, acting 
coroner, returned a verdict of murder. Mr. 
Knox was found dead in his room at Hemphill 
shortly after his return from a business trip. It 
was at first supposed that he had committed 
suicide, but investigations soon gave rise to 
the murder theory and the coroner’s verdict has 
confirmed that suspicion. No one was named 
in the verdict but it was stated by Sheriff Al- 
ford that an arrest would be made within ten 
days. 
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Removing the Thorns From the Retailer’s Path 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


as many of the subjects listed as his knowledge and 
experience qualify him to discuss. Any contest- 
ant, however, is at liberty to write upon all the sub- 
jects or to choose therefrom as many as he wishes 
to discuss. Letters discussing only a few of the 
subjects—or even only one—will stand as good a 
chance of winning a prize as tho they discussed all, 
provided the ideas advanced are of such value to 
the industry as to warrant the award. Definite 


plans and methods that have proved effective in 
the experience of the writers are particularly 
desired. 

Letters can be of any length desired by the 
writer. 

The prizes will be awarded solely on the basis 
of the constructive character and practical value 
of the ideas, plans or suggestions embodied there- 
in, without regard to literary style or composition. 





That Have Proved Helpful. 
Retailers, and May Win a Prize. 





How Do You Meet, or Avoid, These Difficulties? Write a Letter 


Telling of Your Experiences and Describing Plans and Methods 
By so Doing You Will Help Other 


See Front Cover for Particulars. 








Herewith is presented a synopsis of the principal difficulties and obsta- 
eles encountered by retail lumbermen in the conducting of their busi- 
ness, summarized from letters received in the contest recently conducted 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the topic: ‘‘Would You Want Your 
Boy to Be a Retail Lumberman?’’ On some of the subjects listed below 
many letters were received, and on others only a few. Taken in its en- 
tirety the symposium will be found to include most of the major troubles 
which confront retailers. In order to make clear what was in the mind 
of the writers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has quoted briefly from one 


or more of the letters dealing with each topic listed. 

All retailers are urged to study this list of ‘‘troubles,’’ and to check 
those that come within their own experience. Then write a letter giving 
your ideas and suggestions as to how these difficulties may best be 
avoided or alleviated. This is a practical form of codperation that will 
help other retailers, just as their letters will help you. In addition to 
the satisfaction of cooperating in a constructive endeavor in the interest 
of the retail lumber business, your letter may win one of the five cash 
prizes listed on the front cover of this issue. 





Selling Direct to the Consumer 


‘‘One of the hardest things to combat is 
the practice of mills and wholesalers making 
carload shipments direct to contractors and 
carpenters at the same price regular retailers 
are compelled to pay.’’ 


Lack of Wholesale Market Stability 


‘*Violent reactions of the wholesale market 
keep the retailer in hot water all the time. 
It is hard to work out a suitable purchasing 
policy while there is such a wide variety of 
quotations and distressing fluctuations in the 
buying market.’’ 


Too Many Grades and Sizes 


‘‘The great variety in grades and sizes 
necessitates too large an investment in order 
to carry an adequate stock and tends to unfair 
substitution of grades and sizes by one retailer 
against another.’’ 


Lack of Profit on Sales 


‘*Only a very small percentage of retail 
lumbermen are making anything like a fair 
return on their investment. I will hazard that 
not over one-quarter of them make as much 
as 10 percent net profit a year. As many yards 
make two or three turnovers a year, it will be 
a the profit on each turnover is very 
small. 


Burden of Fruitless Estimating 


‘““My greatest complaint is against the 
amount of futile estimating that must be 
done. Often the persons do not intend to 
build, and in other cases can not afford what 
they want, so the time and effort are wasted.’’ 


Abuse of Credit 


‘*The extension of credit plays a great part 
in the matter of competition—an opportunity 
which perhaps is as difficult to handle as the 
matter of price cutting. There should be 
more care in extending credits, and more 
complete records kept of the worth of cus- 
tomers and their methods of transacting 
business. ’? 

‘*One of the sore spots in the retail trade is 
the lengthy credits that we are often obliged 
to extend on new operations.’’ 


Slow Collections 


‘‘The average farmer wants to dictate his 
terms according to how his money is coming in 
from the sale of his products. If he thinks it 
advisable to hold his grain a year or two 
he thinks you should wait for your money.’’ 


Personal Shortcomings of Some Retailers 


As seen by various contestants: (a) ‘‘ Lack 
of vision, initiative and enterprise.’’ (b) 
‘Failure to render complete service to the 
customer.’’ (c) ‘‘Lack of proper training 
for the business; comparative ingnorance of the 
properties of the various woods and the uses to 
which they are best adapted.’’ (d) ‘‘ Jealousy 
and distrust of competitors.’’ (e) ‘‘ Failure to 
use adequate publicity methods.’’ (f) ‘‘Lack 
of spirit of codperation—‘no use for associa- 
tions.’ ’’ 


Reckless Ordering of Material 


‘*One of our greatest troubles comes from 
the class of trade that really does not know 
what it wants, largely represented by the 
small contractor who orders a lot of material, 
finds he can not use it, returns part in a 
damaged condition, orders more, and finally 
tells us we have charged him with a lot of 
stuff he never ordered.’’ 


The Returned Material Nuisance 


‘‘The most aggravating thing connected 
with the retail lumber business is returned 
material, 95 percent of it damaged by weather, 
handling, live stock, and being used for seaf- 
folding, yet the customer expects credit for 
the first cost.’’ 


**Culls’’ a Prolific Source of Loss 


‘«The ‘cull’ is the ever present bugaboo of 
the country retail yard, causing more loss in 
the aggregate than all the bad accounts.’’ 


Unfair and Selfish Competition 


‘*After 20 years’ experience in the retail 
lumber business, we feel fully qualified to as- 
sert that the worst thing about the business 
is the unjust and selfish competition existing 
among dealers today.’? 


Luring Customers Away 


‘*One of the meanest things to contend 
with is the competitor who tries to make your 
satisfied customers dissatisfied and win them 
away.’’ 


Jealousy and Price Cutting 


‘*Whenever there are surplus yards in a 
territory and one of them gets more business 
than the other dealers think he is entitled to, 
jealousy prevails and price cutting starts.’’ 


Competitive Price Cutting 


‘Some retailers talk too much about prices 
and not enough about quality and service.’’ 


Customers Who Always ‘‘Get Bids’’ 


‘‘No matter how small the order may be, 
most customers seem to have the idea that 
they must get bids from every available yard 
before buying.’’ 


Deceptive Mail Order Advertising 


‘‘The worst thing I know about the retail 
lumber business is the cut-throat competition 
of mail order houses and other concerns, 
catering to the consumer by deceptive rep- 
resentations.’’ 


‘‘Lump Sum’’ Selling 
‘*Fifty to 80 percent of the present lumber 
retailing is done on basis of a lump sum price, 
which may be anywhere from 5 to 25 percent 
below the regular retail price of the material.’’ 


Lack of Accurate Knowledge of Costs 


‘‘Too many dealers do not know what it 
costs them to do business, so they will cut 
their prices below a reasonable level in order 
to secure an order.’’ 

‘‘The competitor who undersells us because 
of lack of knowledge of his costs is as danger- 
ous as the one who undersells us for sheer 
meanness, ’? 


Ignorance of Many Buyers 
‘“Few customers know what kind of lumber 
is best for the particular use they intend to 
put it to. After a dealer makes an honest 
suggestion as to what is best fitted for the 
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purpose, some unscrupulous competitor gets 
hold of your customer, convinces him that you 
are robbing him and sells him something not 
at all suitable at a lower price.’’ 


Incoming Deliveries 


‘*Failure of the mills to make deliveries at 
the time ordered—delay following delay, while 
good customers are waiting for needed ma- 
terials, is a perennial grievance.’’ 


Deliveries to Customers 


‘*Customers are unreasonable in their de- 
mands for delivery service. Often after send- 
ing out a load, the customer will call up and 
say he forgot some small item and ask you to 
send it right away, then kick when you charge 
for the extra hauling. Conditions bob up un- 
expectedly that make it difficult to route your 
equipment so that deliveries can be made with 
minimum of time and expense.’’ 


Collusion in Substitution of Grades 


‘Some of the largest industrial companies 
eall for bids from contractors and specify 


To Distribute Coast Shingles in East 


New York, Dee. 11.—Four associated sales 
companies in the East, under the direction of 
the Stevens-Eaton Co., Metropolitan Life 
Building, this city, have just closed a contract 
whereby they will distribute the entire shingle 
output on the Atlantic seaboard for the 
Drescher Lumber & Shingle Corporation, of 
Seattle, Wash. The shingle is known as the 
‘*Best Rufe Brand,’’ registered, under which 
a premier product will be made and shipped. 

George M. Stevens, jr., manager of the New 
York company, says the shingles under the 
registered brand will be 100 percent clear and 
practically 100 percent vertical. They will be 
made entirely of red cedar. The companies 
associated with the Stevens-Eaton Co. are the 
Davenport-Evans Co., International Trust 
Building, Boston, Mass.; Brown-Bates Co., 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Hendricks-Caskey Co., Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Drescher Lumber & Shingle Corpora- 
tion has been manufacturing shingles for the 
last fifteen years or more and Mr. Drescher is 
recognized as one of the best shingle men on 
the west Coast. Mr. Stevens said special ar- 














Mention was made in the Nov. 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding a whopping big car of 
lumber shipped by the Tremont Lumber Co., from its Eros (La.) plant. It contained 51,566 feet 
of 1x6 No. 2 southern pine and was consigned to White & Todd, of Aurora, Ill. The accompanying 
view was taken in the White & Todd yards on the arrival of the car. 





No. 1 material thruout, then allow lower 
grades to be used so that they may secure a 
lower price on the finished job. The retailer 
who gets this sort of business is the one who, 
knowing the condition, makes his bid lower 
than the specified material to be supplied, 
then substitutes lower grade material on the 
job. This is a senseless and vicious condition.’’ 


Customers Who Aim Too High 


‘*A prolific source of trouble are customers 
who want to build better houses than they 
really can afford. The dealer is asked to carry 
a note or account for the balance when the 
builder’s appropriation becomes exhausted.’’ 





Cement Packages Too Heavy 


‘*A 95-pound sack of cement is clumsy, over- 
heavy and bursts easily. The farmer is al- 
ways disgusted with it and many other work- 
men are inconvenienced. Why not an 80- 
pound sack?’’ 

FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS during September av- 
eraged 921,000 cars per week, compared with 
863,000 cars per week for the preceding month, 
and 827,000 cars per week in September a year 
ago. 


rangements are being made at the mills to guar- 
antee the arrival of the shingles in this market 
in perfect condition. 

Shipments will start immediately and the 
associated companies are preparing to push dis- 
tribution to the utmost. The combination of 
companies is regarded here as a great forward 
step in the lumber movement from the west 
Coast, as it not only brings together four power- 
ful agencies, but opens up another avenue thru 
which the best class of Pacific coast lumber 
will be laid down at docks on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Mr. Drescher plans to come east the 
latter part of January to confer with officials 
of the eastern selling houses. He will per- 
sonally direct the manufacture and shipment 
of the shingles, and Mr. Stevens says this may 
be considered a guaranty of the quality of 
the product and satisfactory condition on reach- 
ing its destination. 

‘‘Best Rufe’’ shingles will be made in 
six classifications, 1-1 perfections, eurekas, 
XXXXX, extra clears, XXX and royals, the 
latter being 24-inch while all others are 16-inch. 

R. M. Davenport, manager of the Davenport- 
Evans Co., was in the city last week consulting 
with Mr. Stevens, and it was during his visit 
that the arrangement with the Drescher com- 
pany was concluded. 


Mr. Davenport said business in Boston is 
progressing well. ‘‘The retail lumber yards 
are going very strong,’’ he declared. ‘‘I am 
looking for a very active spring.’’ 

He was enthusiastic over the new addition 
to his activities and feels sure that ‘‘ Best 
Rufe’’ shingles will find a ready market thru- 
out the New England territory. 


e ° ° J 
Principle of Co-operative Buying 
‘¢How National Advertising Gives You the 

Benefit of Coéperative Buying’’ is the title of 
a 16-page booklet recently issued by the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Co., of Chicago, which takes up 
the subject of advertising in a unique manner. 
The text is reprinted from Printers’ Ink, altho 
some important additions have been made to it. 
Among the interesting statements appearing in 
the article, of which H. A. Groth is the author, 
are the following: 

The idea back of coéperative buying is of course 
to buy at a lower price by pooling a number of 
orders so as to create a larger order than would 
be represented by one individual buyer. The manu- 
facturer is just as willing as the ultimate consumer 
to accept this principle and have it followed out. 
The principle of coéperative buying simply means 
that 500, 1,000, 20,000 or 100,000 people grouped 
together agree to buy from a specific source a 
definite amount of merchandise at stated inter- 
vals. In doing this they may bring the purchase 
price or the profits to a lower level, but the 
cost will still be governed by the quantity of 
manufactured output required to meet the needs 
of their cobperative group. Trade marked prod- 
ucts nationally and locally advertised represent 
in practice, as well as in economic principle, co- 
operative buying and selling. 

Advertising has perhaps done more than any 
other thing toward insuring the continuous em- 
ployment of labor and toward establishing the 
greatest possible economy in the practice of buy- 
ing and use of raw materials by creating a con- 
tinuous twelve-month year in and year out demand 
on the part of the consumer for advertised prod- 
ucts. 

The educational feature in national and loca) 
advertising has been a tremendous factor in stimu- 
lating business activities and improving our stand- 
ard of living. Furthermore, thru the system of 
establishing the practice and economic principle of 
coéperative buying thru advertising, the ultimate 
buyer has the privilege at any time to change from 
one group to another. 


SHR ABEEBAEAREBABAaB: 


Colorado Yard Changes Hands 


Fort MorcGan, Cono., Dee. 11.—The Handy 
Lumber Co., of Boulder, Colo., has been pur- 
chased by the Warren Lumber Co., of this city, 
and the yard is now operating under the name 
of Warren Lumber Co. R. M. Handy, who 
has operated the Handy Lumber Co. at Boulder 
for a long time, is retiring from the lumber busi- 
ness. 


SHARE RBEBEBABBAaAABS 


To Specialize in Gum and Poplar 


LaurEL, Miss., Dee. 11.—Laurel, the South’s 
capital lumber city, has added another to its 
long list of lumber producers. The latest is 
the Laurel Hardwood Lumber Co. with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $30,000, organized by 
John T. Baldwin, well known veteran hardwood 
lumberman. Mr. Baldwin, associated with 
his brothers, J. G. and H. A. L. Baldwin, is now 
building a remilling plant in the heart of the 
industrial district on the north side of the city 
which he expects to have ready and running by 
Christmas. 

The Laurel Hardwood Lumber Co. will spe 
cialize in gum and poplar lumber and will be 
equipped to handle special cutting orders im 
dimension stock in those woods. As an instance 
of its ability to handle special cuttings, Mr. 
Baldwin has already signed a contract to fur- 
nish a Los Angeles coat hanger manufacturer 
next year with twelve cars of dimension gum. 

The equipment of the remilling plant includes 
three molders and a fast four-side machine. 
Moldings and interior trim will be included in 
his output. Lumber will be both kiln and air 
dried, the kiln assuring prompt service for rush 
orders. The plant is located on both the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern and Southern railroads. 

Officers of the company are: President, J. T. 
Baldwin; vice president, J. G. Baldwin; seere- 
tary-treasurer, H. A. L. Baldwin. All are ex- 
perienced hardwood men and active in tlie 
company. 
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The Customer “‘Buys an Idea and Not an Article’ from the Lumber- 
man—Getting This Thought into Ads and Planning the Campaign 


Last winter, and at other times for that 
matter, we heard people talk about the diffi- 
culty of writing advertising. We believed 
all they said. We still do. But we believe 
it only in the right places. That’s the ad- 
vantage of listening; it makes possible a 
comfortable self determination. If the 
preacher hands out a hot one you can re- 
mark to yourself that he certainly is getting 
rough with poor old Jones. 

There isn’t a doubt but that advertising 
writing is a highly developed craft and that 
not just anybody can plan and write the 
ads of an outfit like Marshall Field. They 
cost a lot of money; they come into compe- 
tition with the ads of other Chicago 
department stores; they are a vastly 
important part of the selling machin- 
ery, and they must be done with all 
available knowledge and skill. The 
cost of this newspaper publicity and 
of window displays and of store deco- 
ration and means for displaying goods 
must eventually be taken care of in 
the price which the customer pays. 
The fact that the best advertised and 
the best dressed department stores do 
the most business might incidentally 
give us food for thought in regard to 
the appearance and the publicity of 
our lumber yards. But the matter we 
are interested in at this moment is the 
reputed difficulty of fixing up news- 
paper ads. 

There is a pretty large possibility 
that these statements about the skill 
required in writing ads may unduly 
discourage a lumberman who thinks 
he ought to use printer’s ink a little 
in getting his goods and his services 
before the public. Some time ago we 
heard a rather noted surgeon read 
a paper before a club; and in this 
paper he mentioned some of the popu- 
lar ideas about surgery. He said the 
general public thought of the surgeon 
as the wonder worker. After the pa- 
tient is under the influence of the 
anaesthetic and the stage is all set 
the surgeon appears in his white gown, 
issues impressive orders to the nurses, hooks 
out an appendix, says “very bad, just in 
time” and then disappears from view. The 
relatives of the patient are tremendously 
impressed and look upon the surgeon as a 
wizard. They believe that had his knife 
slipped by the width of a hair the patient 
would have gone to glory like a skyrocket. 
This particular surgeon went on to say that 
surgical diagnosis is not so difficult as med- 
ical diagnosis and that surgical technic is 
learned in three to six months in the best 
medical schools. He was not minimizing the 
importance and delicacy of his profession, 
but he was a little amused at the mystery 
and the difficulty with which the public has 
invested it. 

Sometimes we wonder if the awe which 
surrounds the advertising specialist may not 
be just a little excessive. If we had appen- 
dicitis we would employ an experienced sur- 
geon; and if we were buying advertising 
space in the Saturday Evening Post we 


would want an experienced man to prepare 
the copy. Post advertising costs large 
sums of money, and a display in its pages 
must contend for the reader’s attention 
with scores of other displays, all framed 
with the utmost advertising skill. It also 
has to contend with the reading columns for 
the reader’s attention and interest. This is 
a kind of advertising that not just any per- 
son is competent to frame up. But even so, 
there is a lot of bunk about its difficulty. 
There are people who would have us believe 
if a margin is too wide or too narrow by 
the measurement of a flea’s eyebrow, or if 
an initial letter is too much or too little orna- 





A Large Part of the Retail Dealer’s Advertising Must Consist 
of Putting an Idea of Some Necessity in the Prospective 
Customer's Mind 


mented or if you say “hog” when the aes- 
thetic sensitiveness of your readers requires 
you to say “swine,” why, Selah! the whole 
shootin’ match has gone flooie! Your cus- 
tomers will leave you in shoals! Maybe so; 
but we don’t see it. 


Hints on Retail Lumber “Copy” 


Especially do we fail to see this stuff in 
regard to retail lumber advertising. Retail 
lumber advertising differs from department 
store publicity and also from national ad- 
vertising. The department store expects the 
ad in the evening paper to sell a lot of 
gloves or table linen or strings of beads 
during the next day. The national adver- 
tising is expected to familiarize the public 
with a trade name and some of the outstand- 
ing claims of a given article so that when 
customers see it in shops they’ll recognize 
it as a former acquaintance and be predis- 
posed in its favor. Lumber advertising, we 
suppose, falls somewhere between these two 
things. Sometimes a dealer can advertise 


seasonal articles, like storm windows or far- 
rowing houses and swell his immediate sales. 
Sometimes he can lay the foundation of 
public interest in the idea of home building, 
so that later on he can build actual sales 
upon this foundation. In these respects his 
advertising has a little something in common 
with that of the department store and with 
national advertising. But usually he is ad- 
vertising something that is more an idea 
than an article. We mean by this that he 
will be advertising the idea of winter com- 
fort that is to be secured by putting storm 
sash on the house. A woman will see a 
glove ad, go into the store, try on a pair 
whose general appearance she likes 
and buy them. A man who sees an ad 
for storm windows, does not go in, 
look them over critically and decide to 
buy because he likes their appearance. 
He looks over his house to see how 
many windows he would need, asks a 
neighbor if they really are a good 
thing, talks to the dealer about the 
cost of installing them and finally buys 
without doing more than glancing at 
the windows. He buys an idea and not 
an article. 

A large part of the advertising a 
retail dealer must do is of this kind. 
He must begin early enough in the 
season to get the idea across to his 
customers. He must allow them time 
to think the thing out and still get the 
job done so that it will be useful dur- 
ing the proper season. Fly-screen ads 
must appear before flies appear. Corn 
crib ads must get in their work so that 
cribs can be built in time for fall husk- 
ing and so on. 


Telling People Plain Facts 


Now as we see it, the advertising 
problem of the retail lumberman is 
nothing more nor less than telling peo- 
ple plain facts that will be useful to 
them in keeping their building equip- 
ment up to a proper and practical 
standard. No one, we think, is likely 
to know better than the retailer in what 
ways he can serve his customers. He needs 
to know what buildings they can afford and 
can use to good advantage, even if he does 
no advertising at all. He certainly knows 
about what he would say to an individual 
customer in trying to sell him a silo or a 
garage, and he needs only to set these things 
down in plain English to make a tolerably 
good ad. It may not be quite so simple as 
this. Ads ought to have form. Good form 
serves to attract the careless eye that wan- 
ders over the newspaper page. An ad is 
always improved if it is laid out according 
to good advertising usage. But the retail 
lumberman. is not trying to attract the care- 
less shopper; at least not to the extent that 
the department store must try to attract her. 
Not everybody is a possible customer; but 
those who are possible customers want to 
be told certain plain facts. They will for- 
give a lumber ad some violations of the 
rules of form and display if it will tell them 
some facts useful in arriving at a conclu- 
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sion. They-will not forgive an ad that is 
nothing more than a blast of hot air or that 
is a tissue of lies or exaggerations. 

We ran across an article in “Upper Cuts” 
about advertising that suggested some of 
the statements made above. “Upper Cuts” 
is the house organ of the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn. We have quoted 
from it before because we like the way it hits 
directly at the thing it is talking about. 
Following are a few aphorisms from the 
article mentioned, dealing with advertising: 

“The plain, unvarnished truth is the soul 
of every good advertisement. 

“So many dealers believe they can not 
write ads because they can not think of 
anything ‘clever.’ 

“A ‘clever’ phrase is not good advertising. 

“People do not buy goods of a concern be- 
cause they have read smart sayings in an 
advertisement. 

“As a matter of fact, buyers steer clear 
of the concern using ads that are ‘clever’ and 
go to the concerns that say things about 
their goods that are more homely 
and honest. They are afraid of 


profitably. The first is an advertising sched- 
ule to accompany the advertising budget. 
The idea was suggested to me, not by a lum- 
berman but by a clothier. I asked him how 
much he spent for advertising, expecting 
to be put off by vague statements. But this 
clothier had a liking for figures, and he told 
me exactly how much he had spent for 
advertising the year before, figured both in 
dollars and in percentages. He then told 
me how much he spent by seasons. He ex- 
plained some simple records he kept to fur- 
nish him with an idea of the effectiveness 
of his advertising. I was a little surprised 
that he kept so close a check on it, so I 
asked him how he planned his campaigns. 
He dragged a folder out of his desk and 
showed me a schedule of proposed adver- 
tising thru the year. He had divided it up 
to fit the appropriation made to pay for 
it, and it was divided seasonally. It was 
laid out tentatively among newspaper dis- 
plays, form letters, billboard posters and 
the like. 


the year after I failed to sell my big ship- 
ment it occurred to me I wouldn’t add to the 
stock carried over. I’d see first if I could 
sell what I had. The failure rather stuck 
in my mind, so a couple of weeks before the 
season opened I got out some simple little 
ads, quoted a reasonable price, and found 
myself bought out of mittens in a week. 


Right Time to Advertise 


“This and some other bits of experience 
gave me the idea that seasonal stuff needs 
early advertising. So I fixed up a schedule 
of it with the approximate date when the 
ads should be run. I’ve corrected and added 
to it from year to year until I have a fairly 
good idea of the right times to advertise this 
stuff. Differences in weather conditions lead 
me to change it. For instance, an early 
spring or a wet summer will have their in- 
fluence on the time of advertising certain 
articles or the amount of space given to 
them. But every Monday morning I look 
over this schedule, check up on the goods 
that I’d like to boost, see how the 
advertising appropriations are 








people who are too ‘clever.’ 

“The best kind of advertise- 
ment is the ad that tells some- 
thing in simple language that 
will be of value to the man who 
reads it. 

“Most concerns continue to be 
poor advertisers. 

“Most of this advertising can 
be traced to the fact that the 
concern feels called upon to 
claim too much for itself. 

“Usually the first statement 
made in the ad is a rank exag- 
geration. So is the second, the 
third, the fourth and right on 
down to the end. 

“There is an ineffectual at- 
tempt to think up a headline 
with a TNT wallop—the attempt 
to make a play on words that 
will attract attention, or the sad 
attempt to be funny. 

“People read ads to find out 
about the goods that a concern 
has to sell. They are not par- 
ticularly interested in the ability 
of the advertising man to juggle 
the English language or to adapt 
third rate puns to his copy. 

“There is so much to say about 








SAY IT 


With a Home 


And Grow Your Own Flowers 


Own your home and stop paying rent. 
Rent receipts pay no interest. 

The fall season is a good time to build. 
We have a large stock of lumber and building 


material which we are selling at reasonable prices. 


We will be glad to give you an estimate on 
anything you may need in the building line. 


L. I. SHRADER & CO. 


Fifteenth and Elm 


holding out and then fix upon the 
advertising to be done for that 
week. When the solicitors come 
around I have the copy ready for 
them. Or, if I decide from this 
little survey that it will not pay 
to advertise that week I tell 
them so, and they know I mean 
it. They don’t come in and start 
the usual rigmarole of the town 
newspaper solicitor. ‘You’re a 
friend of mine, ain’t you?’ the 
solicitor likes to ask. ‘Well, I 
want to hold my job, and I ain’t 
turned in an inch of stuff today. 
If you’re a friend of mine, come 
across.’ They don’t say these 
things to me, for they know I 
buy advertising space according 
to plan and not as a personal 
charity.” 


Use of Prepared Ads 


It isn’t necessary to draw the 
parallel to this story, in the lum- 
ber business. But perhaps I may 
add a statement, made by a 
lumberman, of his policy in re- 
gard to advertising helps offered 
by manufacturers. The adver- 
tising service got out by manu- 














merchandise that the average 
concern sells that we wonder, 
daily, why the men who write 
the ads do not say something 
about it. 

“To test your advertisement commit it 
to memory and then when the first customer 
appears repeat it to him as a sales talk. 

“An advertisement should be so interest- 
ing that the customer will sit down and listen 
to it from start to finish and be favorably 
influenced by its recital. 

“Advertisement writing is hard for most 
people because they believe it is necessary to 
let loose an avalanche of high sounding 
phrases and they feel unequal to the task. 

“As a matter of fact, simple words, plain 
statements and the unvarnished truth are 
the only ingredients necessary to make a 
good advertisement.” 


Suggestions About Advertising 


All of which, we submit, is worth thinking 
about. 

There are two or three suggestions about 
advertising that we have picked up some- 
where or other and that we want to pass on. 
They are for the man who can use them 


“I found myself always getting my ads 
out late,” he remarked when I asked for an 
explanation. “People were asking for over- 
coats before I had thought to advertise 
them. One year I got in a big shipment of 
cornhuskers’ mittens, expecting to feature 
them. But I had quite a bit of trouble trac- 
ing the shipment, and I neglected to do the 
proper advertising. As a result I didn’t 
sell many. Now I don’t make much of a 
profit on husking mittens, but I like to have 
farmers come into the store to buy them. I 
get acquainted with them, sometimes sell 
them other articles and perhaps lay the 
foundation for steady trade. Acquaintance 
is important in the retail clothing trade. 
You might be surprised to find how much this 
trade goes along the lines of a personal fol- 
lowing. There are people who will buy of cer- 
tain of my clerks and not of me. Well, the 
only way to develop this personal following is 
to get people into the store to make the first 
purchase, and husking mittens are part of 
the attraction I use for this purpose. Well, 


facturers for the use of the re- 


The Above Advertisement Shows How a New Albany (Ind.) Retailer Has tailer are in many cases admir- 
Taken Advantage of the Advertising Campaign Conducted by Floriste able. 


This service allows the 

retailer to come before his public 
with advertising prepared by experienced 
men. In some points it is superior to what 
the dealer could do for himself. For in- 
stance, it contains attractive cuts; some- 
thing that would be prohibitive in cost if 
the retailer had to hire artists to draw them 
and engravers to make the etchings and 
halftones. But these services, excellent as 
they are, ought to be used with discrimina- 
tion. At least this is what my retailer 
friend tells me. 

“It’s pretty easy to accept these things 
and to shove them into the paper,” this 
retailer remarked. “A dealer is usually 
busy, and it is wonderfully convenient to 
have this stuff to hand the newspaper man 
when he comes in. But I found that the 
ease of using it was leading me into a lop- 
sided sort of advertising. I found myself 
giving more space to castiron coal chutes 
and to dump endgates and to hog oilers than 
I was giving to house planning or to farm 
buildings. I had to check myself up and get 
back some idea of perspective. Maybe I’m 
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foolish, but I don’t allow this stuff to over- 
balance the rest of my advertising, even if 
the manufacturer pays for most of the space. 
If he wants to advertise over his own name 
and mention my yard as a place where the 
stuff is for sale I’m willing he should do it. 
But I don’t want too many ads with my name 
at the bottom to carry these odds and ends 
of stuff. I’m running a lumber yard and 
not a variety store, and I want the place 


known as a lumber yard. I sell these other 
things, and I’m glad to have the profit they 
bring in. But I want my public to think of 
me as a dealer in lumber and in lumber serv- 
ice, and that’s what I want to tell them about 
in the bulk of my advertising. I’m glad to 
use these prepared ads for whatever space 
I decide to give to these particular sidelines. 
But I decide first the amount of space they’re 
to get, and the fact that the advertising is 


Notes From the Realm of 


Plasterers Are Granted Wage Boost 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Plasterers and ce- 
ment finishers in St. Louis now get $12 for 
an 8-hour day, their pay having been increased 
from $1.37% to $1.50 an hour. Beginning 
March 1, hod carriers will get $9 for an 8-hour 
day, an increase from $1 to $1.12 an hour. 

Following the granting of these increases, 
the iron workers’ union has asked for an in- 
erease from $1.06%4 an hour to $1.25 an hour, 
or $10 for an 8-hour day. This is a forerun- 
ner of demands from all unions for increases 
in wages. 

Last spring reductions were made in the 
wages of all union workers in the building 
trades, except the plasterers and hod carriers, 
and the men now seek to have the reductions 
restored when the contracts expire next spring. 

F. J. Boyd, secretary of the Contracting 
Plasterers’ Association, said that there is a 
great shortage of plasterers in St. Louis, and 


that 200 more men could be used easily. This © 


scarcity is felt all over the United States. 
This is explained by one contractor as follows: 

‘‘Beyond the scarcity of journeymen, there 
is the practical impossibility of obtaining ap- 
prentices. Even where the union rules permit, 
we are not able to get younger men to learn 
the trade, altho it is remunerative. The fact 
is that young America is not willing to learn 
a trade that comes under the head of hard 
work, and that is where plastering belongs.’’ 

M. J. Cassidy, secretary Building Trades 
Council, said that 14,235 men were now em- 
ployed in the building trades and that there 
would be no unemployment this winter for lack 
of construction. He said that while the weather 
remained mild the demand for building trades- 
men would coritinue, increasing in the spring, 
and added that this has been the most prosper- 
ous year for workmen in the building trades 
since 1910. 


Open Shop Brings Industrial Peace 


Los ANGELES, CaLIr., Dec. 9.—The remark- 
able success of the open shop plan which has 
been in force in lumber establishments at the 
harbor, as well as in all other lines of activity 
attendant upon the handling of cargoes thru 
this port, has aroused interest among lumber- 
men thruout the United States. Eight lumber 
companies located at the harbor have a total 
payroll of nearly 4,000 men, while half that 
number are employed in the plants of the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corporation 
and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 

From domination by union leaders, the labor 
situation at Los Angeles has so changed since 
1920 that Los Angeles harbor is now held to 
present one of the best examples in the country 
of understanding and agreement between capital 
and labor. The harbor has been operating 
under the open shop plan for about sixteen 
months. Never has the situation been so peace- 
ful or well taken care of as at the present 
time. Several threatened I. W. W. invasions 
have appeared on the industrial horizon of the 
port during the past year but absolute control 
by the shipowners’ and industrial associations 
has held the situation on an even keel. 

Lumber receipts at Los Angeles harbor during 
the present year will total more than 1,000,000,- 
000 board feet. Practically all of the thousands 
of workmen who handle this vast amount of 
lumber own their own homes, aud are contented, 
prosperous examples of the success of the open 


shop system. Every man who wants work and 
is willing to return a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay is sure of a square deal from the 
lumber and other companies at the local port. 


(‘P@eaeeaeaaaani 


“Own Your Home” Idea Holds Sway 

Los ANGELES, CaLir., Dec. 9.—With a 
tremendous increase in the imports of lumber 
during the current year, and every indication 
that building activity here will show even 
greater strength next year, Los Angeles has 
taken a position of first rank among the lum- 
ber consuming centers of the world, judged 
from a per capita standpoint. Lumbermen from 
the Northwest and the East visiting Los Angeles 
after swings around the country, unite in de- 
claring that in no other section of the country 


practically free and is well prepared doesn’t 
persuade me to use any more of it than my 
general plan calls for.” 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will contain some reflections on the 
meaning of Christmas to adults and point out 
that the ideal of peace and good will still has 
large claim on human thoughts and feelings.— 
Epiror. | 


Building 


month’s total. This is the largest figure for 
residential building reported since last June. 
Other important items in the November record 
were: $29,938,000, or 12 percent, for business 
buildings; $29,242,000, or 12 percent, for in- 
dustrial buildings; and $27,516,000, or 11 per- 
cent, for public work and utilities. 

Construction started during the first 11 
months of this year has amounted to $3,135,- 
812,000. This is 45 percent greater than the 
total for the corresponding period of last year, 
and 33 percent greater than the total for the 
entire year 1921. 

Contemplated new work reported in November 
amounted to $543,872,000, which is 30 percent 
greater than the amount reported in October. 
The large volume of contemplated work re- 
ported during the past few months is an indi- 
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California Bungalow of the Type That Features Pacific Coast Home Building Boom 


has the ‘‘own your home’’ movement gained 
such momentum as in Los Angeles. Thru 
the vigorous advertising campaigns of the real 
estate firms, builders, contractors and lumber- 
men, ‘‘own your home’’ is shouted from all 
sides every day of the year. On many tracts 
the real estate firms have constructed model 
homes, which have aided materially in promot- 
ing home construction. A model bungalow of 
the distinctively California type, erected by a 
realty company, is shown by accompanying 
photograph. In promoting sales, prizes are 
offered by various realty firms, such as auto- 
mobile, bungalow, lot ete. Famous motion 
picture stars are enlisted to award the prizes, 
and their presence serves to draw large crowds. 
Indications are unmistakable that building 
operations will reach new bounds next year. 
Aside from the great home building movement, 
there are more large projects under considera- 
tion than at any time in the history of the city. 
These include apartments, hotels, theaters, in- 
dustrial buildings and office structures. 


Thirty Percent Ahead of Last Year 


Building contracts awarded during Novem- 
ber in the twenty-seven northeastern States 
(which include about three-fourths of the total 
construction in the country) amounted to $248,- 
366,000, according to the F. W. Dodge Co. 
This total is only 2 percent under the October 
coe and is 30 percent over that for November, 

921, 

Residential construction started in November 

amounted to $126,468,000, or 51 percent of the 


cation that construction is likely to hold up to 
a relatively high rate thruout the remaining 
winter months and during the coming year. 


SERAEEBLEEEBLEAEBBEAAGE: 


Will Discuss Pending Legislation 


APPLETON, WIS., Dec. 13.—AlIl employers of 
labor in the Fox River valley will be invited by 
representatives of Appleton Master Builders’ 
Association to attend the anual convention of 
Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin to 
be held here Jan. 10, 11 and 12. 


Proposed legislation will be among the sub- 
jects discussed, as the Wisconsin legislature 
will be in session at that time. Discussion will 
center on the unemployment insurance bill. 
Both sides are to be presented by well-informed 
persons. 


Other legislation under consideration in- 
cludes: An act to prohibit picketing and con- 
cert of action in boycotting; a bill to provide 
that voluntary associations of five or more 
members may sue and be sued in the name of 
the association so that labor unions may be 
made responsible under the law; making un- 
lawful certain strikes such as those against 
governmental agencies like States, counties and 
municipalities, those in violation of agreements 
or arbitration and those to force terms of em- 
ployment where request has not been pre- 
sented and reasonable time given, or those to 
terminate employment of any person because 
of membership or nonmembership in any labor 
union. 
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News and Pointers for Retailers 


[llinois Manager Makes New Connection 


The many friends in the trade of Hope 
Thewlies, who until recently has been manager 
for the Hager Lumber Co., at Emington, IIl., 
will be interested in learning that he has re- 
signed from that position and accepted a like 
position with the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., 
at Strawn, Ill. Mr. Thewlies has shown great 
enterprise and progressiveness in the perfect 
upkeep of his yards. His first step at Strawn 
was to clean up the yard and office there, re- 
pairing and painting. Mr. Thewlies has an 
advantage over many yard managers in that 
he has had several years’ experience as a car- 
penter and painter. ‘‘I believe,’’ says Mr. 
Thewlies, ‘‘all managers should let the public 
know they have got push and get-up about them 
at least to clean up their yards and offices.’’ 
His reputation for the excellent maintenance of 
the yards he has managed is well known in 
lumber circles, and undoubtedly Mr. Thewlies 
has plenty of ‘‘push and get-up,’’ evidenced 
not only in the upkeep of his yards, but in the 
general conduct of his business. 


Selling Garages on a “Service” Basis 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 9.—The Wood- 
head Lumber Co. is running in the daily news- 
papers an advertising campaign on garages 
which embraces several interesting features. 
The company names a flat price for a garage of 
the type chosen, agreeing not only to furnish 
all the materials but also to supply the car- 
penters. The owner may select from five stock 
models, single or double, at the downtown 
service store of the Woodhead company, and 
the company will take care of all details. A 
reasonable service fee is included in the price, 
to cover work attached to hiring the workmen 
and supervising the construction. 


Kind of House to Build for Resale 


We have a customer who expects to build houses 
for resale. Can you advise us what type of house 
it is best to build for resale at a profit? We would 
like to know how much should be spent for a house 
to be sold to the average home owner. What per- 
centage of profit is usually added by the real estate 
man as his profit on the transaction? It is our 
opinion that in a small town it would not be pos- 
sible to sell houses priced in excess of from $5,000 
to $8,000.—InquiRryY No. 816. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
dealer in Illinois. In the first place, the house 
that is built for sale or resale at a profit should 
be well built; that is, the vital features of con- 
struction should not be skimped or passed over. 
Such features add somewhat to the cost, but 
‘thonesty is the best policy,’’ whether applied 
to the building of houses or elsewhere. With 
the aid of a retail lumberman who knows ma- 
terials of construction and the various short- 
cuts that can legitimately be applied, it is safe 
to say that the cost of building right will be 
little if any higher than the cost of poor con- 
struction. 

In determining the type of house to build, the 


-character of the individual community must 


first be considered. Determine whether there 
is a real market for houses. Next determine 
what class of people in the community needs 


‘homes. With this last factor particularly in 


view an idea of the kind of house to be built 


‘ean be gained. The next step would be the 


selection of land in a location to accord with the 
character of the houses to be built. 

Particular pains should be taken to see that 
the houses are attractive. Making them so 


-does not mean adding to cost, but that in de- 


signing them care should be used to select taste- 
ful plans. An attractive house can be built 
just as cheaply as an ugly one. Women are 
very much interested in built-in features, such 


-as buffets, ironing boards and the like and 


as many of these features as possible should be 
built in. Another feature that is worth con- 


‘sidering is Tennessee red cedar lining for 
‘clothes closets. Such closets are a great aid 


in selling houses. Fixtures and materials 


‘Should be carefully selected to have an attrac- 


tive appearance, but need not make the cost 
of construction higher. Just how much such 
houses should cost in a small town, it is difficult 
to say. In the first place an estimate should 
be made of what the prospect can pay down and 
then another estimate should be made as to 
how much the average purchaser will be able to 
pay each month. As a rule, the average pur- 
chaser should be able to pay on a house in ten 
to twelve years, and it is not wise to permit the 
purchaser to get too heavily in debt, for as a 
rule it means loss to both parties. 

Real estate men do not get uniform profits 
any more than do lumbermen. The profit re- 
alized depends in large degree upon the saleabil- 
ity of the houses.—EDIToR. } 


Catching the Tardy Debtor Off Guard 


The effective use that can sometimes be made 
of the post dated check as a means of collecting 
‘‘tough’’ accounts is well illustrated by an ex- 
perience related by J. 8. Pinkerton of the Wil- 
lamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., as 
follows: 


I have been reading in the Dec. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of some interesting ways of 
collecting bad accounts, which brought to my mind 
an experience I had while in college, and working 
for a lumber company at odd times. This com- 
pany had an account for wood with an old laundry- 
man. Statements had been sent several times 
without results. They then sent out a collector, 
but he only made the old fellow peevish, and he 
refused to pay. I started to work about that 
time, and one of my first duties was to try to 
collect some old accounts. Among them was this 
particular account. I was informed that ithe 
debtor was a hard one, and I would be lucky if I 
didn’t get kicked out of the office. I went up to 
see the old fellow, and he was having a lot of 
trouble with frozen water pipes in his plant. I 


Securing Trade Building Suggestions 

WiLpwoop, N. J., Dec. 11.—Appreciating the 
value of ideas and suggestions for increasing 
the firm’s business or improving its service to 
eustomers the T. S. Goslin Co., of Wildwood, 
has put into operation a simple yet effective 
plan for securing the codperation of customers, 
employees and others in securing such sugges- 
tions. The main features of the plan are the 
installation of a ‘‘suggestion box’’ and the 
distribution among customers, employees, sales- 
men and all other persons visiting the com- 
pany’s yard and store of slips—which are given 
a ‘‘Christmas flavor’? by printing in green, 
with holly decorations—reading as follows: 

NOTICE REGARDING SUGGESTION BOX 

To any of our customers, or to any salesman or 
visitor to our yard and store, who makes the best 
suggestion for the improvement of our service, 
increase of sales, or betterment of our business, 
one week before Christmas we will deliver at any 
= in the United States a beautiful cedar 
chest. 

To any one of our employees who makes the 
best suggestions as above, we will give a $10 gold 
piece the day before Christmas. 

No restrictions or limits are placed on what 
you may wish to offer. Write suggestion in the 
Lg below, with your name and address, and drop 
in box, 

One member of the firm, the mayor of Wildwood, 
and a lady to be selected, will be the judges in the 
contest. 

Mail your suggestions if you do not happen to 
be in our yard before Christmas. 

We'll surely be glad to hear from you. 

Cordially yours, 
T. S. Gostin Lumber Co. 


New Yard Swamped with Orders 
New York, Dec. 12.—The ‘‘baby’’ among 
the lumber yards in the metropolitan district 
is ‘‘doing fine, thank 
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you.’’ Tho only three 
months old, the retail 
yard of the Enteen 
Lumber & Supply Co. is 
able to take ‘‘nourish- 
ment’’ and has already 
demonstrated its ability 
in this direction. 

Situated opposite the 
Jamaica racetrack, in a 
flourishing section of 
Queensborough, the new 
yard has literally been 
‘*swamped’’ with or- 
ders, calls for lumber 
piling up so rapidly as 
to force ths company to 
exert man-size efforts to 
keep the pace. 

The Enteens built 
their neat little office 
first and then began to 
lay out a yard sur- 
rounding it. Gradually 


Office and Yard of the Enteen Lumber & Supply Co. Which Began Business the yard is being filled. 


About Three Months Ago 


sympathized with him, and got him to telling me 
all of his troubles. After the conversation went 
on for awhile, I told him I was with Blank Lum- 
ber Co., and was wondering if he could help us out 
a little on his account with us. He begged off, 
saying he didn’t have a cent. I then said, “When 
do you think you could take care of this account?’ 
“Well,” said he, “not before the first of next 
month.” ‘Will you have it then?’ I asked. “Yes, 
I’ll sure have it by that time without fail.” ‘All 
right, that will be fine,’’ and I pulled out a blank 
check, filled it out, dating it the first day of the 
following month, and handed it to him to sign. 
He looked at me in surprise and said:: “But I 
can’t pay today.” “I know that,” I replied, “but 
you said you surely would have it the first of next 
month, and I have made the check payable at 
that time.” He saw that I had him and signed 
the post dated check, and when the time came the 
check was deposited, and paid. 

This might be the experience of many. I have 
found that if you can get them to say when they 
will have the money, as a rule they will make a 
promise—merely to postpone payment, but it gives 
you an opening for introducing the post dated 
check. Altho this is poor business, it gets re- 
sults, 

A manager of a line yard once collected a $12 
account in a unique way. After several futile 
attempts to collect it, he got a shoe box and a 
brick, pasted a statement of the account to the 
brick, put the brick in the shoe box, wrapped it 
up, and sent it to the debtor c.o.d. He got his 
money. 


Altho the rush has been 

unusual, the company 
hired additional auto trucks and thus far has 
got by without refusing a single order. 


Retail Lumber Firm Tenders Banquet 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., Dec. 12.—The Hagers- 
town Lumber Co. tendered a banquet recently 
to representatives of the city’s banks and 
newspapers, and attorneys, accountants, archi- 
tects, city officials and others with whom the 
firm has come into contact’ since its organiza- 
tion a year ago. President E. Aldine Lakin 
presided, and called on a number of speakers. 
Roy Danzer, of the Danzer Metal Works, talked 
on ‘‘The Banker and Home Builders’’; Em- 
mett W. Gans, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke on the growth of the lumber business and 
the tribulations of the home builder in buying 
lumber; Attorney Edward Oswald gave some 
points mainly relative to mechanics liens; Dr. 
J. 8. Simon, pastor Trinity Lutheran church, 
spoke on ‘‘The Golden Rule in Business’’; 
Elvin Unger, of Black & Co., projected on the 
screen a model cash and journal form, and 
W. H. Bryan, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
presented the film ‘‘ From Tree to Trade.’’ 
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Yard Foundations of Concrete and Steel Rail Stringers 


View of Upper Deck Sorting Ohain 200 Feet Long 


Enters Hardwood Manufacturing Field on Big 
Scale—To Specialize in Neches Valley Red Gum 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 11.—In connection with 
the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the Kirby Lumber Co. this summer, a story 
of which appeared on pages 58-59 of the July 
15, 1922, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
announcement was made that the Kirby inter- 
ests had organized a hardwood department. 
For the last twenty-two years the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. has been recognized as one of the largest 
manufacturers of southern pine, and notwith- 
standing the fact that it still has over 4,000,000- 
000 feet of standing pine stumpage the com- 
pany has now entered upon the manufacture of 
hardwoods upon an extensive scale, its holdings 
amounting to over 1,000,000,000 feet of high 
grade hardwood stumpage. At the present time 
the Kirby Lumber Co. owns all the pine and 
hardwood timber on approximately 1,400,000 
acres. 

The main stand of this hardwood timber 
lies in the Neches River valley, with red gum 
predominating thruout the entire holding, ap- 
proximate estimates of the relative quantities 
of the various hardwood species indicating 
about 60 percent red gum, 20 percent white 
oak, 5 percent red oak, 5 percent red cypress 
and 10 percent miscellaneous woods such as 
ash, tupelo, beech, magnolia ete. On account 
of the predominance of red gum and the fact 
that it is extra large in size and of particu- 
larly fine quality the Kirby hardwood opera- 
tions will feature as their specialty in the 
hardwood trade, ‘‘ Neches Valley Red Gum.’’ 


Hardwood and Pine Operations Segregated 


In considering the question of manufactur- 
ing this hardwood stumpage the Kirby officials 
at once recognized the necessity of completely 
segregating the southern pine and hardwood 
operations, as they realized that the logging, 
manufacture and sale of hardwoods is entirely 
different from that of southern pine, the only 
point of contact between the two being in the 








instructions to pine logging superintendents to 
cut and ship to the Voth (Tex.) plant only the 
very finest hardwood logs convenient to south- 
ern pine logging operations. In view of this, 
separate hardwood logging operations were ar- 
ranged for in strictly hardwood territory as 
a main source of supply for the hardwood mills. 
For the operation of the hardwood mills, there- 
fore, a complete hardwood crew from general 
manager to water boy has been organized, so 
that from the outset every foot of hardwood 
lumber manufactured will be handled by experi- 
enced people. 


To Install Additional Units at Voth 


The Voth Hardwood Co., a subsidiary of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., is now operating a double 
band mill at Voth, Tex., and present plans 
include the building of two additional mills 
similar to the one in operation, the installation 
of one or two veneer units, the erection of a 
hardwood flooring plant, and billet mills for the 
manufacture of hickory timber, as well as ten 
small mills designed to cut ties from the small 
and rough timber. Some of these tie mills 
will follow the hardwood logging operations 
and clean up the woods, as only the high grade 
logs will be sent to the large mills. It is also 
the intention to install other mills in scattered 
hardwood tracts to cut the low grade timber, 
the select logs as accumulated being sent to 
the large mills. Exclusive of the capacity of 
the tie mills, these plans call for a hardwood 
production of 75,000,000 feet a year by the 


end of 1924. 
Mill Equipment 


A number of unusual features are incorpo- 
rated in the construction and operation of the 
Voth mill, which is one of the most modern 
and uptodate hardwood plants in the country. 
The mill equipment consists of two 8-foot band 
mills, one 8-foot band resaw, two double edgers, 
one 10-saw trimmer, slab slashes, fuel hog and 


butting saw for the trimming of timbers. The 
daily capacity of the Voth mill is 100,000 feet. 
The mill has been running three and a half 
months and during November averaged better 
than 91,000 feet daily, the best day’s cut being 
106,000 feet. From the mill the lumber passes 
to a double deck sorting table 200 feet long, 
the 16-foot lengths passing over the upper 
deck, the shorter stock going to the lower 
deck. On the sorting table the lumber is 
separated, each kind, grade, length and thick- 
ness going into a separate package of uniform 
width and height. These packages are picked 
up by an 18-ton locomotive crane and loaded 
on flat cars set fore and aft of the crane, each 
flat car carrying seven packages. Each pack- 
age rests on two pieces of 3x3-inch oak, about 
six inches longer than the width of the package. 
These bearings fit into stirrups on the crane 
chains. Packages from the upper deck are 
picked up direct, while those from the lower 
deck are run out on to a transfer car. 

The bulk packages are conveyed by the crane 
to the stacking platform which is provided with 
fifteen separate trackways, six being built with 
a slight incline toward the stacking table at 
the rear. The crane places the bulk packages on 
short dry kiln trucks. These packages are 
run to the stacking table as required, and the 
empty trucks returned to the front. There are 
six stacking tables, two under each shed, which 
are so arranged that the stacked lumber may 
go to the dry kilns, or to the yard for drying, 
—- Two men work at each stacking 
table. 


Uniform Stacking Desirable Feature 


The advantages of uniform stacking have long 
been recognized and with the arrangements at 
the Voth plant it is felt that this desirable 
feature comes very near realization. A gate 
that can be raised or lowered to fit the height 
of the stack carries slots spaced on 2-foot 




















Traveling Crane Is Utilized to Deliver Unit Packages in Yard 





Package Handling Whereby Units Are Picked Up and Placed on Cars 
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Four Dry Kiln Units with Total Drying Capacity of 200,000 Feet 


centers for the placing of the sticks, each gate 
carrying two sets of slots, one perpendicular 
for kiln stacking, the other slightly inclined for 
yard stacking. EHight-foot stock is stacked with 
the 16-foot, and 6-foot with the 12-foot, with a 
doubling of sticks occurring at the center ot 
each stack to eliminate loose ends. Each stack 
rests on two pieces of 3x3-inch oak, these in 
turn resting on short dry kiln trucks. Each 
stack or package is exactly four feet wide and 
contains thirty-three layers of inch boards for 
the yard stock, or forty-eight layers when 
stacked for the kilns, and is a perpendicular 
stack for the kilns, or with a ‘‘lead’’ for the 
yard. A single cover of No. 3 boards is placed 
on each package of No. 2 and better. The 
sticks in the slots eliminate guesswork and the 
sticks are always in a uniform line. Stackea 
packages are built on tracks having a slight in- 
cline toward the main yard line. After stack- 
ing a package intended for the kilns goes to 
the transfer car, the transfer being made direct 
without any crane lift; if the package is des- 
tined for the yard it is rolled back to the 
track end of the platform, where it is again 
picked up by the crane and transferred to 
flat cars. 

It is stated that so far only two bearings 
have been found necessary for inch lumber, 
and there has been no trouble about sticks drop- 
ping out, even with 16-foot stock. When the 
two flat cars have been loaded the crane pro- 
ceeds under its own power at a speed of eight 
miles an hour to the yard with its cars, where 
each package is picked up in turn and set on its 
suitable foundation, or on the top of the proper 
uncompleted stack, three units making a com- 
plete stack. The two bearing sticks remain 
as they were, and three more are added to 
afford the necessary base support. When a 
package rests on another in the yard two pieces 
ten feet long are used fore and aft as a tie 
bar for two stacks. Yard views show that it 
is possible to build these packages so as to have 
a stack with uniform pitch and ‘‘pull’’ from 
top to bottom. In shipping from the yard this 
process is merely reversed, the crane handling 
each package as before, and conveying it to 











the shipping dock where the inspector takes 
charge, putting the covering boards and sticks 
into racks which the crane later returns to 
the stacking platform. The shipping dock 
has a capacity of ten freight cars under roof 
and there is ample space for storing lumber 
found above or below grade. 


Yard Foundations Are of Concrete 


The general plan and construction of the 
yard is claimed to be the last word in the care 








= pitts 
Yard Alley Showing Stacks Uniformly and Neatly 
Piled on Special Foundations 


of hardwood lumber. There will be no loose 
sticks or loose lumber scattered around, and 
at no time will there be more than four men, 
consisting of the locomotive crane crew, at work 
on the yard. The width of the yard streets 
is thirty-five feet, with a standard gage track 
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A Complete Kiln Package. Note How Carefully the Lumber Is Stacked 


laid with 60-pound rail extending down the 
center of each street. While it may detract 
from symmetry of the yard, it has been found 
advisable to place stacks with their ‘‘tails’’ 
toward the street. Alleyways ten feet wide 
separate the stack at the rear, allowing plenty 
of air space. The streets and alleys are north 
and south, with the stacks placed east and 
west, giving the prevailing south winds free © 
aecess between the layers. The stack bottoms 
are built so that there is also an abundance 
of free air space under the stacks. The yard 
foundations are of concrete, with steel rail 
stringers cut to 16-foot lengths and embedded 
in the concrete base. Each pair of foundations 
measures ten feet in width, accommodating two 
4-foot stacks with two feet of air space between. 
The outside blocks of each foundation are 
single, 12x15-inch tops, while the inside ones are 
double, 15x36-inch tops, and carry the two out- 
side rails of the two stacks. Four feet of 
space is allowed between each set of founda- 
tions. The rear block is sixteen inches and the 
front block thirty-two inches above the ground, 
conforming to the standard pitch of one inch 
to the foot. 


The Kirby Lumber Co. states that during the 
construction work on this yard many pine and 
hardwood operators visited the plant and ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the ability of the 
crane crew of four men to stack the product 
of such a large mill and send in sufficient quan- 
tity of stock to the leading platform, but it 
has been demonstrated by actual experience thaf 
the plan is feasible and one that works admir- 
ably in every particular. To the buyer of 
hardwood lumber the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the Voth yard are probably the most im- 
portant thing about the plant. Plenty of air 
space and narrow piles and complete elimination 
of rotting stack bottoms mean a well cared for 
stock, and in addition to this the construction 
is such that the lumber will have every oppor- 
tunity to dry thoroly and flat, thereby assuring 
the purchaser of a first class product. Experi- 
ments already conducted to ascertain the dry- 
ing properties of the yard and yard arrange- 
ments have proved conclusively that the plans 





Some of the Fifteen Trackways Comprising the Stacking Platform 





Double Deck Sorting Table. Short Stock Goes to the Lower Deck 
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of those designing the yard have not miscarried. 


Dry Kiln Equipment 

Four units of Moore moist air dying kilns, 
with a total drying capacity of 200,000 feet, 
or daily output of 25,000 feet, comprise the dry 
kiln equipment of the Voth plant. These kilns 
will be used exclusively for the drying of sap 
gum and magnolia direct from the saw, bring- 
ing these woods down to the weight of air 
dried stock that has been yarded for four or 
five months and turning the product out bright 
and flat. For the purpose of insuring the flat 
drying of the top layers of each stack, short 
steel rails are placed every two feet on top of 
the stack. No attempt has been made to at- 
tain the low moisture content required for fac- 
tory use, as the full capacity of the kilns is 
needed for handling the green stock. The stor- 
age warehouse for this kiln stock extends from 
the rear of the dry kilns to the loading track. 
This affords ample storage room for the sur- 
plus kiln dried stock and also allows the kiln 
trucks to be rolled down to the shipping tracks 
where the lumber can be loaded into cars with 
out rehandling. 

In connection with the sawmill a fully 
equipped planing mill is in operation, where 
lumber can be resawn, ripped or dressed accord- 


ing to the demands of the market. 


Splendid Transportation Facilities 


In the matter of transportation facilities the 
mill site at Voth is very favorably situated, 
being served by the Santa Fe and Southern Pa- 
cific railroads and also having a deep water 
connection with the port of Beaumont. The 
Voth Hardwood Co. owns a fleet of tugs and 
barges, so that any export stock can be loaded 
at the mill wharves and transported to ship side 
without any further rehandling, insuring ex- 
port customers against damage in handling and 
shipping. 

The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., which acts 
as sales agent for all of the Kirby interests, 
will handle thru a special hardwood depart- 
ment the hardwood output of the Voth oper- 
ations, and as the hardwood production is in- 
creased the hardwood sales department will be 
augmented so as to place the sales of hard- 
wood in the hands of experienced salesmen. 
With this complete segregation of hardwood 
operations and sales from pine operations and 
sales the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. will be able 
to serve the hardwood buyer efficiently. It will 
be the endeavor of the hardwood department to 
build up for its product the same enviable repu- 
tation that has been so long maintained by the 


Letters from the Mail of a 


ROLLINS, MIsS., Nov.- 22, 1922. 
HiGH Grave LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: We will bave a block of poplar 
ready for shipment about Dec. 1. Let us know 
what you are paying for poplar, and when you 
could send your man to take it up. Yours truly, 
ROLLINS LUMBER Co. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 28, 1922. 
ROLLINS LUMBER Co., Rollins, Miss. 

Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of Nov. 22. We are in the market for 
poplar, but our experience is that it does not pay 
to make miscellaneous prices thru the mails. You 
won’t write us back saying you will take them, 
or that with such and such corrections you will 
accept them. In nine cases out of ten, when we 
write a long letter making a list of prices, the 
mill simply uses our letter as information with 
which to jack up the firm to whom it really wishes 
to sell the stock. We have a man buying for us 
in that territory and will send him to see you, but 
it will be a matter of a week or ten days before 
he can get there. Yours truly, 

HicH GRADE LUMBER Co. 





ROLLINS, MISS., Nov. 24, 1022. 
HiGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of Nov. 23, 
I would say that I can appreciate your position, 
because before coming with this concern I was 
with a wholesaler and had the same conditions to 
contend with. I have the sale of this stock. I 
sell only to responsible wholesalers... Mr. McElroy 
gave me your name, and if you will line me up 
some prices I will let you Know at once what I 
will do. Yours truly, 
ROLLINS LUMBER Co., E. L. Bradford. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 25, 1922. 
ROLLINS LUMBER Co. (Attention Mr. Bradford), 
Rollins, Miss. 

Gentlemen: We have your letter of Nov. 24, 
and in reply we are glad to offer you the following 
prices for your poplar. You did not mention the 
thickness but we assume that it is 4/4, and offer, 
for FAS, $80; saps and select, $60; No. 1 common, 
$40 ; No. 2 A common, $20; No. 2 B common, $12. 
Stock to be separated into carload lots as desired 
on our orders. Our man to take it up according 
to official inspection. Terms to be cash less 2 
percent on receipt of papers by us. Stock to be 
dry, standard widths and lengths, properly manu- 
factured ete. In your reply let us know if band 
or circular, and if equalized. If we can get 
together on this we will get Mr. Green over shortly 
after Dec. 1 to start on it. Yours truly, 

HigH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


ROLLINS, MISss., Nov. 27, 1922. 

HicH GrapE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We have to answer your letter of 
Nov. 25, and thank you for prompt reply, with 
prices. In accordance with my statement of Nov. 
24, I am writing you at once what I will do. I 
think the prices are acceptable, except on No. 2 
A and No. 2 B common. We should have more 
for these grades. The owners of this lumber can’t 
understand why they can get $24 for No. 2 com- 
mon pine board, and $20 for No. 8 common as 


fast as they can make it, while corresponding 
grades in poplar bring $4 to $8 a thousand less. 
Can you not do better on these two items? If 
you can make your No. 2 A common $24 and your 
No. 2 B $18, we will accept your order for 100,000 
feet. Yours truly, 

ROLLINS LUMBER Co., 


E. L. Bradford. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 28, 1922. 
ROLLINS LUMBER Co., Rollins, Miss, 

Gentlemen: We have your letter of Nov. 27. 
We have had the same question, as to the low 
grade hardwoods, put up to us before. This is 
particularly true of No. 2 common gum. The pine 
man who cuts hardwood thinks No. 2 common 
gum, rough, should bring at least as much as No. 
3 common pine. We will explain the situation to 
you. 

In the first place, there is no comparison in 
the grades. The pine business is as different from 
the hardwood business, as a grocery store is from 
a hardware store. The principles of merchandis- 
ing may be the same, but the business technic 
is entirely different. In the common grades of 
pine the entire board is considered. It is worked 
as a whole piece, and graded according to its sound- 
ness as a whole piece. In the common grades 
of hardwood the boards are graded by percentages 
of cuttings; No. 1 common should contain 66% 
percent and better, No. 2 A common, 50 percent 
or better in clear cuttings except for stain; No. 
2 B common, 50 percent sound cuttings; No. 3 
common, 25 percent sound cuttings. 

The pine goes largely into the building trades, 
for working as a whole. The hardwood goes to 
the factories, for cutting-up purposes. Your pine 
is kiln dried and dressed, and is shipped as a 
finished product weighing about 2,200 pounds to 
the thousand. The poplar and gum are shipped 
rough, and weigh upward of 38,000 pounds a 
thousand. The pine, in kiln drying and dressing, 
has been subjected to an expense in finishing of 
$4 a thousand. which you do not consider in 
comparing selling prices with those of your hard- 
wood. Kiln dry, surface or resaw, or finish your 
hardwood, as you do your pine, and you will get 
more, grade for grade, if a comparison can be made, 
than you do for your pine. 

The low grade poplar and gum go largely to 
box factories or to other factories for crating. 
Naturally, crating is bought as cheaply as it can 
be, so the crating man is not going to pay any 
more than he has to. The wooden box man is up 
against fiber box competition, and he says that 
if the lumberman crowds him too much he also 
will have to go to making fiber boxes, because the 
field for the wooden box is very keenly competitive, 
and narrowing, while prices of raw material and 
labor are increasing. I have just been talking 
to a big box manufacturer from Cleveland. He 
says the company can not pay present prices for 
low grade gum and poplar, and that if the south- 
ern producer gets too stiff the company will simply 
switch to the northern No. 2 and No. 3 common 
woods, such as birch, tamarack, maple ete. 

Furthermore, the difference in value is accentu- 
ated by the freight. The difference is more at 
mill than it is at destination. For instance, 
suppose a buyer in Detroit was willing to pay 
$33.50 for a car of 8-inch No. 2 common shortleaf 


pine department, and it is confidently expected 
that it will not be many years before the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Is It as Good as Kirby’s?’’ will 
be as merited for the hardwood product as it 
has been for the pine. 


Records Another Big Shipment 


CorintH, Miss., Dee. 11.—Publication in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a 
story about a big shipment from a Mississippi 
mill made by the Lord & Bushnell Co., of Chi- 
cago, has attracted interest and attention to 
other big carloads that are going out from 
southern points. In this connection M. M. El- 
ledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth, which concern makes a specialty of 
short dimension, calls attention to a shipment 
recently made by his company. This was 
Mississippi Central car No. 94,623, which was 
dispatched from the Red Bay (Ala.) planing 
mill of that company on Nov. 17, consigned to 
the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., the car 
containing 7,510 pieces of 2x4-inch 9-foot, 
totaling 45,060 feet. Mr. Elledge says: ‘‘ This 
was no small car and is only one of many 
shipments that we make averaging 30,000 to 
40,000 feet to the ear.’’ 


Wholesaler 


shiplap, and the same price for a car of 4/4 No. 








2 A common poplar, the above being about the 
market for each item, he would have the following: 
No. 2 No. 2 
common pine » common poplar 
Delivered price ....... z 
Tee THIGH 6 occ cciscn 9.50 13.75 
iO) Drea oe eoea aks $24.00 $19.75 


Weights are: Pine, 2,200; poplar, 3,200 pounds. 
Freight on both is figured at 43 cents. You see, 
the customer is paying more freight on the poplar, 
because it is not a finished item. You have put 
more expense on the pine, and you get the benefit 
of it. 

Again: While low grade hardwoods are lower 
than pine, the better grades are higher. You are 
getting only $60 for your finest kiln dried finish, 
and I am offering you $80 for the best grade of 
poplar and $60 for the second grade. If you 
would give the same competent attention to your 
poplar, in trying to get the grade out of it, as you 
do to your pine (that is, manufacture, stack and 
handle it generally in a scientific manner), it will 
average more than your pine per thousand feet 
every time—and it is only the average that counts. 
What difference does it make if the lowest grade 
of poplar is $12,:if the average price is $30? |! 
think your poplar will average that, if you have 
sawn good logs and handled them as I have sug- 


gested. Your pine is not averaging you any 
better, I’ll wager, even after you kiln dry and 
dress it. So you see the price falls only in propor- 


tion to your lack of attention to the item. You 
can not handle a little hardwood as a side line, 
treating it as a side line—that is, running it thru 
the mill for quantity production, as you do pine, 
and handling it more or less unscientifically all 
the way thru—and still expect to get out of it 
what a good hardwood man can get, or what you 
get out of: your main product, to which you have 
devoted your life. 

We made you our best prices on all grades 
in our letter of Nov. 25, and if we close with 
you for the stock we will expect to give you the 
same square deal we ask for ourselves. Yours for 
service, 

HicgH GrapE LUMBER Co. 





ROLLINS, MISS., Nov. 29, 1922. 
HiGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: We thank you very much for your 
letter of Nov. 28. It really puts the matter before 
us in a light we had not considered, and we appre- 
ciate your going into it at such length. We 
accept your proposition on the poplar for 100,000 
feet 4/4 stock, and you may send your man as 
soon after Dec. 1 as you can. Yours truly, 
RoLLins LuMBgR Co., E. L. Bradford. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29, 1922. 

HIGH GraDE LumBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We have yours of Nov. 27, quoting 
$25 on 4/4 No. 2 B common poplar. While we 
are in the market regularly for this item, we are 
getting our requirements at $24, delivered here, 
and would not be interested in paying more than 
this price. Yours truly, 

Oxu10 River Box Co. 
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Government Timber Land Exchanges 


Under the law enacted by Congress March 
20, 1922, and extended by an act approved 
in September, exchanges of Government tim- 
ber for private timber and cut-over lands 
have begun. Most of the exchanges thus far 
have been of timber for cut-over lands, with 
some exchanges of Government timber in 
scattered tracts for tracts more compact with 
the Federal holdings. The exchange author- 
ity is extended to large designated areas ad- 
joining the Wenatchee forest and to small 
areas adjoining the Snoqualmie and Olympic 
forests in Washington. It is expected that 
similar legislation will be necessary in round- 
ing out the boundaries of other forests. 


In view of the announced policy of the For- 
est Service regarding purchases and _ ex- 
changes of cut-over lands the matter of log- 
ging methods and slash disposal becomes im- 
portant where such exchanges are contem- 
plated. On this subject Hall, Kellogg & Co., 
specialists in land exchanges, say in a recent 
announcement: 


Right ahead of us are important developments 
in western logging methods, particularly as to 
handling of brush and the saving of young trees 
in the pine forests. State laws and regulations 
as to brush disposal are being worked down to suit 
conditions on the ground. This is seen in the 
abandonment of compulsory burning of pine slash- 
ings in both Oregon and California. A more in- 
jurious plan of handling cut-over lands it would 
be hard to devise. It is like murdering the patient 
merely because his health is threatened by dis 
ease. Better methods are being found and the 
way opened to apply them. 


But the greatest incentive to improved methods 
particularly within and around the national for- 
ests is the new land exchange policy. Lumber 
operators are beginning to see that lands may be 
left in better condition without much extra cost. 


The fire hazard can always be reduced. In the 
pine forest it is practicable in logging to leave 
standing uninjured many young trees. Land left 


in good condition is intrinsically worth more than 
land in bad condition. The Government can not 
escape placing a higher valuation upon the better 
land. ‘The higher valuation will compensate the 
owner wholly or partly for his extra cost. In the 
past the worth of cut-over lands has not been a 
factor in determining the character of operation. 
That condition is changing. Cut-over lands will 
have a recognized value and it will be increased 
by good practice just as the sawmill product is 
increased by good equipment and intelligent and 
skillful manufacture. 

In developing and applying methods of inex- 
pensive brush disposal and of preserving intact the 
young timber growth and getting some return for 
it lumbermen are confronted with problems of a 
technical nature for the solution of which they 
lack trained, competent men. 

In the same announcement it is declared 
that land exchanges are to be a large factor 
in working out the forest policy of the West. 
The Government has 600,000,000,000 feet of 
timber in national forests and not over 5 or 
6 percent will be necessary to pay for all the 
cut-over land it will ever be necessary to 
acquire. Land exchanges, the announcement 
states, which may not exceed 100,000 acres for 
the first year, should expand rapidly until the 
Government is taking over 500,000 acres an- 
nually, and even at that rate it may take as 
much as seventy years to round out the na- 
tional forests to their full development, for 
there are nearly 35,000,000 acres within and 
adjacent to the forests that should be added to 
them. 


Plans to Move Mill to Another Site 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Dec. 11.—The big sawmill 
of the Lee Lumber Co. at Tioga, La., which 
has been in operation for the last eighteen or 
twenty years, will probably be moved from its 
present location early next year to a site in the 
lower suburbs of Alexandria, contiguous to the 
Southern Pacifie tracks, according to announce- 
ment made by Col. 8. R. Lee, president and gen- 
eral manager of the eompany. Col. Lee de- 
lared that his company had been handicapped 
in getting cars over the Missouri Pacific to 
‘Tioga, and for this reason the stockholders had 


decided to move the mill to another point. He 
also announced that his company had recently 
acquired 40,000,000 additional feet of stumpage, 
which will be sufficient timber to run the mill 
for eight years. 


Preventing End Checking in White Pine 


CorEuR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Dec. 11.—For some 
months W. J. Merrigan, assistant general man- 
ager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., has 
been experimenting in coating the ends of heavy 
select Idaho white pine lumber such as 10/4, 
12/4 and 16/4 with parawax. This treatment 
has been found to be a wonderful help in pre- 
venting end checking in select lumber. On this 
subject Mr. Merrigan said: ‘‘ While we do not 
claim that it will give the same results possibly 
in other localities, we do feel that it has given 
excellent results in our plant.’’ 

Mr. Merrigan has had considerable experi- 
ence in painting the ends of high grade lumber 
to prevent end checking and has also seen white- 
wash and other material used for this purpose. 
After studying the matter for some time he hit 
upon the idea of sealing the ends of the boards 
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Sealing the ends of some thick select lumber with 
parawas at the plant of the Edward Rutledge 


Timber Co. This sealing prevents end checking 
to prevent the air from getting at them. The 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. has found that 
during the hot weather end checking of the 
select lumber will start about three hours after 
the lumber is exposed to the sun and wind. As 
a consequence, the company endeavors to seal 
the ends of the boards as soon as possible after 
the lumber comes from the saw. A certain 
percentage of the logs will be badly end checked 
before they are sawn into lumber, checked so 
deeply in fact, that the trimmer saws will not 
take off all of the check. In this case even 
when treated with parawax there will be con- 
siderable check when the lumber is dried. On 
green stock, however, which has not started to 
check, it works very effectively. 

The apparatus for applying the parawax con- 
sists of a small tank electrically heated and con- 
nected to a small air compressor which is elec- 
trically operated with an automatic stop, so 
when the pressure gets up to a certain point the 
small air compressor will stop and when it gets 
below a certain point the compressor will auto- 
matically start. A small piece of hose with an 
ordinary whitewash spray is used for spraying 
the lumber. 
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FREIGHT CARS and locomotives scrapped dur- 
ing the last ten years averaged annually 76,760 
and 1,615 respectively. 





To Rebuild Burned Furniture Plant 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Dec. 12.—Much enterprise 
has been shown by Kurtz Bros., manufacturers 
of quality furniture, in the plans they have 
made to rebuild their factory buildings which 
were destroyed by fire during the early morn- 
ing hours on Nov. 15. Announcement has just 
been made that plans and specifications have 
been completed and contract has already been 
awarded for the replacing of these buildings. 
One section is to be completed within forty days, 
and by putting into use the portions of the 
buildings still standing, together with other 
temporary quarters, they expect to be back 
on normal production at a very early date. The 
new buildings will cover 128,000 square feet, 
strictly modern in every respect and thoroly 
fireproof, designed by men who are entirely 
familiar with modern factory construction. 
These buildings will be the last word in mod- 
ern construction, uptodate equipment and per- 
fection of design. The organization of Kurtz 
Bros. has not been disturbed. The force now 
engaged in production and preparation work is 
both large and efficient. 
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Essay Contest on Economic Conditions 


FitcHBurG, Mass., Dee. 11.—Nearly two 
years ago Alvin T. Simonds, president of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., the well known 
maker of saws, knives ete., of Fitchburg and 
Chicago, offered two prizes for the best essays 
by pupils of high schools and normal schools 
on their knowledge of economic conditions. 
Actuated by a desire to advance the study and 
more general appreciation of this subject, Mr. 
Simonds again proposes a similar essay con- 
test open to the same grade of pupils in the 
United States and Canada, and offers two prizes 
of $500 and $1,000 for the best essays written 
by students on ‘‘The Lack of Economic Intel- 
ligence and Some of the Injuries It Has Caused 
Individual and General Welfare in the United 
States Since 1860.’’ 

In making this announcement Mr. Simonds 
hopes that this contest will interest many in the 
study of economics who might otherwise pass 
it by. He also expects it will aid in creating 
a publie sentiment that will result in the practi- 
eal study of the subject in secondary schools 
as part of the training of every teacher. By way 
of suggestion, the donor of the prizes points to 
the fact that unemployment, hard times and 
business failures are economic disorders which, 
like the diseases of the human body, can be 
avoided by greater economic intelligence. In 
the opinion of Mr. Simonds the essays should 
deal with facts of this kind, as well as explain 
concrete examples of injury to individual or 
general welfare, due to lack of economic intel- 
ligence. The readiness of many to accept the 
economic fallacies and to act upon them is 
another phase of the subject writers may dwell 
upon. 

As a foundation from which the essays may 
be constructed, Mr. Simonds suggests that facts 
and examples which bear on the subject should 
come from the history of the United States 
since 1860, with special emphasis upon the 
present. Rules governing the contest have been 
perpared and persons interested may obtain 
copies of them by addressing the Simonds 
Economic Prize Contest, 470 Main Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Contracts for Gum Dimension Needs 


LAUREL, Miss., Dee. 11.—Emil Halm, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coat Hanger Manufacturing 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., a corporation owned 
jointly by himself and brother, is in Laure] 
visiting John Baldwin, of the Laurel Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. Mr. Halm came all the way 
from California to see Mr. Baldwin in order 
to contract for his next year’s supply of twelve 
to fifteen cars of gum dimension for his factory. 
The Pacific Coat Hanger Manufacturing Co. 
makes about 300,000 hangers a week and ex- 
pects to increase its output next year. It finds 
a market for its product all the way across the 
continent. 
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Progress in Forest Products Research 


[By Carlile P. Winslow, Director Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, Madison, Wis.] 





The last year has been the most successful in 
the history of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
The scope of the fundamental and pure scientific 
research has been enlarged, its technological 
application increased, the commercial codpera- 
tive work extended, and new methods of dis- 
semination and application initi- 


use of wood structurally and otherwise in 
buildings. A safety code for ladders, developed 
by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, has ineluded the laboratory’s recom- 
mendations for, the selection of side rails, using 
spruce as a standard, and grouping other avail- 








involving four grades on the basis of defects 
and three on the basis of density, have been 
developed, and have been tentatively adopted 
by the technical committee appointed by the 
lumber interests to prepare recommendations 
pertaining to lumber and structural timber 

standardization thruout the indus- 





ated and developed. This has 
meant a larger personnel and a 
greater annual expenditure than at 
any other time in the laboratory’s 
history, save the exceptional war 
crisis. 

The annual production of lumber 
and structural timbers for general 
building purposes reaches a value 
of nearly $1,000,000,000, and the 
problems pertaining to its most 
efficient production and utilization 
by the many interests affected, 
naturally occupy a considerable 
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try. Uniform specifications for all 
railroad ties have been tentatively 
adopted by the sectional commit- 
tee. This committee working un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 
consisted of representatives from 
thirteen national organizations, and 
was formulated by the sponsors, 
the Forest Service and the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion. There has also been con- 
ducted considerable work of a 
most intensive mechanical nature 








proportion of the laboratory’s ac- 
tivities. Significant progress dur- 
ing the year includes particularly 
tests with full sized columns, 12x12 
inches in cross section and 24 feet long. This 
exhaustive piece of research, which will extend 
over four years and include columns both of 
southern pine and Douglas fir, has already indi- 
cated that it will be permissable to use columns, 
especially in long lengths, that contain more 
knots than were heretofore allowed, and that 
it will be possible to develop grading rules for 
their selection. Closely allied with such work is 
the completion of studies with Douglas fir, 
western yellow pine, and hemlock structural 
timbers, which have shown that, with proper 
selection, it is permissible to use higher working 
stresses and hence smaller sized timbers than 
is the current practice. 

Building Code Recommendations Adopted 


Aside from the foregoing results of specific 
tests at the laboratory, the degree to which the 
work of the institution during past and current 
years is recognized, accepted, adopted, and 
utilized by the interests affected, is of direct 
importance, and the year has been replete with 
effective progress of this character. Standard 
methods of mechanical testing of woods, de- 
veloped thru many years of work at the labora- 
tory, were adopted by the proper committee 
of the American Society for Testing Materials 
—the first step to its final ratification by the 
society and ultimately by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. A committee 
appointed by the secretary of commerce to 
develop a general national building code also 
adopted and incorporated therein the labora- 
tory’s recommendations having to do with the 
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able woods in four classes, with cross sectional 
dimensions of 10 percent less, 5 percent less, 
equal to, and 5 percent greater than required for 
spruce. Standardized grading rules for all soft- 
wood yard lumber and for all structural timbers, 


but limited in its application to 
particularly specialized uses of 
wood such, for example, as air- 
plane construction. Most conspicuous of such 
research is the work on form factors for the 
standard shaped sections used in the design of 
airplane members, which work has conclusively 
shown that customary values obtained in the 
usual method sometimes need to be reduced 
as much as 40 percent. In connection with this 
work a new theory involving the support one 
wood fiber may give to another when both are 
under stress has been evolved. This theory 
explains in a very satisfactory manner the 
principal cause of error in the common beam 
formula and many other of heretofore un- 
accountable phenomena observed in the testing 
of timber. This theory is substantiated by tests 
and is already incorporated in formulas now in 
use by the Navy Department. Other investiga- 
tions, related particularly to airplane design 
problems, have resulted in the development of 
a simple machine for quickly determining at the 
factory or lumber yard the toughness of mate- 
rial to be inspected or utilized. 


Woods for Airplane Propellers 


The year marks also the final conclusion of 
an exhaustive research initiated in the early 
stages of the war to determine the necessary 
limitations on selection of woods and control 
of manufacturing conditions to insure satisfac- 
tion and efficiency in manufacture of airplane 
propellers. The work has conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that aside from wearing prop- 
erties, practically all commercial American 
woods, whether quarter sawed or slash sawed, 
































Bmatl hardwood dimension stock piled in the yard of a Lake State’s sawmill. 
Considerable stock of this sort might be produced from low-grade stuff 
(such as shown on page 47) at the mill instead of re-cutting standard 
lumber grades at the factory with the resulting high lose of raw material 


and increased labor coste 


Preservative treated ties being loaded at the Forest Products Laboratory for 
use in a@ test track in coéperation with a railroad. Completed records 
possessed by the Forest Service on 848 groups of treated and untreated ties 
in 300 miles of track make possible comparative studies of the value of 


treatment and the different preservative methods 
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can, under proper manufacturing conditions, 
be satisfactorily used for airplane propellers. 
Had these conditions been known at the time of 
the war emergency, it would have saved the 
Government enormous expenditures in eliminat- 
ing the necessity of procuring mahogany and 
walnut, which were then so greatly in demand 
for this purpose. Other results, which are of 
value not only in connection with propellers but 
with all other high grade glued wood products, 
clearly show the importance of bringing the 
material to a uniform moisture content prior 
to manufacture, and a uniform moisture equi- 
librium after gluing and prior to final finishing. 
The results also established the importance of 
a final protective coating against moisture 
changes, the nature of the coating, of course, 
varying according to the use to which the prod- 
uct is to be put. 

Linked closely with the above propeller re- 
search has been the study of methods of fasten- 
ing the necessary metal tipping, which work has 
shown the holding efficiency to be largely de- 
pendent upon the depth of countersinking of the 
screws. 

With the final objective of close utilization 
of material for airplane propellers and other 
purposes where strength is required, studies on 
methods of joining “nd splicing laminations 
have shown that the ordinary face scarf joint 
is the most efficient and convenient and that a 
joint strength equal to the strength of the wood 
ean be procured with properly glued scarf joints 
with a ratio of thickness to length of scarf 
varying 1:6 to 1:15, according to the species 
used. 


Utilization of Low Grade Material 


Boxes and crates for the shipment of varied 
commodities require annually approximately 16 
percent of the total national lumber cut, and 
offer an important field for the effective utiliza- 
tion of low grade material. In a study of the 
effect of knots on the serviceability of con- 
tainers, the fact was conclusively established 
that it is the size and location (not the shape 
or kind) of knot which is important, and that 
it is permissible to use more knotty lumber than 
that now used in a larger part of the boxes. 
Nailing is ordinarily the chief source of weak- 
ness in the common box. The study of the 
strength of knotty lumber will permit the use 
of knotty lumber up to the point where the 
knots are more of a source of weakness than 
the nails. 

The proper strapping of wooden containers 
is of importance from the standpoints of safe 
delivery of commodity under shipment, elimina- 
tion of shipment losses due to damage and theft, 
and most efficient utilization of material. Ex- 
periments conducted over a period of several 
years have finally made possible the develop- 
ment of rules for selection of width, thickness, 
and frequency of strapping desirable for con- 
tainers of different size and carrying commodi- 
ties of different weights. These rules have been 
presented in graphic form and are shortly 
to be given wide distribution to the industry. 

The increased utilization of fiber containers 
and future possibilities in this field caused in- 
vestigations to be carried out looking towards 
possible improvements in their design and con- 
struction. This work has already shown that 
scoring is one of the chief causes of weakness, 
and that the serviceability of the container may 
be practically doubled by a proper taping of 
the scores, the score still being a source of 
weakness. Methods of scoring are now being 
studied with the view of getting more efficient 
scores by change in their design or the con- 
ditions of manufacture without any additional 
cost. It was also developed that methods of 
sealing the container had a very important bear- 
ing upon its practical serviceability, but recom- 
mendations as to best methods have not yet been 
reached. The efficient progress of the work has 
necessitated the development of two special 
types of machines for testing fiber containers or 
the materials. These are now installed and 
being used in the progress of the work. 


Economical Production of Dimension Stock 


Intermingled in its relationship between the 
general lumber and building trades and the 
so called secondary wood using industries lies 
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Compression-parallel-to-grain test of an 11-foot 
column of southern pine. Testa of this char- 
acter on columns up to thirty feet in length 
have shown that for structural purposes it is 
possible to use higher working stresses (and con- 
sequently smaller sized timbers) than is the 
current practice 


another group of the laboratory’s activities. 
Typical of these are its activities aimed at the 
wider production and utilization of dimension 
stock, to be produced to a considerable degree 
from low grade or otherwise waste material at 
the sawmill, in lieu of the shipment of standard 
lumber grades for ultimate reecutting to dimen- 
sion sizes at the wood using factory. With 
this general objective, a survey of the chair 
manufacturing industry was conducted and 
comprised inspection visits to over 70 percent 
of the factories thruout the country and actual 
tallies within selected plants of over 300,000 
board feet of material. This work has de- 
finitely shown that in this industry the waste in 
present methods of production of dimension 
stock from lumber varies 30 to 55 percent; 

















Material resawn from slabs at a Lake States’ saw- 
mill. In many instances material of this 
character is disposed of as waste 


that the cost of production varies one and one- 
half to three times the market value of the 
lumber f. o. b. factory, which in turn is approxi- 
mately equal to the production cost of small 
dimension stock at the sawmill; and that the 
average freight cost of twelve manufacturing 
plants on the waste and extra material pur- 
chased and shipped as lumber and lost in 
the production of the dimension stock is one 
and one-half to four times the fuel value of the 
waste material so procured. Similar studies of 
other important industries, combined with 
studies at the sawmill to determine the prac- 
ticability and economics of production of dimen- 
sion stock at such points, should result in a 
considerable stimulation of this practice, and 
enormous savings both in material and freight 
in handling and charges. 


Seasoning of Material 


Related quite closely to the foregoing activity 
is the question of seasoning of material. The 
kiln drying of heavy dimension oak of the 
southern swamp lands became necessary during 
the war crisis, primarily as a time saver in 
the production of dried material. Subsequent- 
ly, exhaustive experiments at the laboratory 
in codperation with commercial plants have 
shown that under normal conditions the kiln 
drying of such material is prohibitive in its 
costs and unsound economically under known 
methods of artificial drying. Establishment 
and recognition of this fact has served to 
emphasize the importance of wide and intensive 
knowledge on methods of air seasoning for 
varied classes of material in varied sections 
of the country, and the year has seen initiation 
of a broad study of this nature, which will 
extend for some years. It also emphasizes the 
importance of fundamental scientific studies 
relating to the possible intensive refinements 
of artificial drying. During the year there has 
been initiated work of this sort relating par- 
ticularly to the underlying causes of the shrink- 
age of wood and to the effect on kiln drying of 
each factor or variable entering into the proc- 
ess. Results have already been secured indicat- 
ing that the rate of drying is much less affected 
by high temperatures and relatively low humid- 
ities than had previously been believed, which 
indications are significant in that, if finally 
established, they will mean lower drying tem- 
peratures and hence cheaper drying without 
loss of time. 


Development Work on Glues and Ooatings 


Also linked with the problems of the second- 
ary wood using industries is the development 
of water resistant glues and coatings. Such 
work, undertaken originally in connection with 
problems of aircraft design and construction, 
also bears upon all high grade glued wood 
products. Significant progress during the year 
lies in the development by the laboratory of 
a new formula for blood albumin glue, which 
will enable its use in the ordinary type of glue 
presses and avoid the necessity of special hot 
plate presses heretofore required when utilizing 
blood glue. Patents covering this glue have 
been applied for, and investigations are being 
continued to secure greater uniformity and 
control necessary for successful commercial ap- 
plication. A further point of interest is the 
commercial availability of a newly developed 
propriety glue which the laboratory tests have 
shown to have far greater water resistance than 
any of the other so called waterproof or water 
resistant glues which have heretofore been 
available. 

The continuation of investigations aimed at 
the development of water resistant coatings 
with the object of securing coatings more gen- 
erally applicable than the aluminum leaf, pre- 
viously developed and adopted for airplane 
propellers, has resulted during the year in 
finding several asphaltic paints which give 
moisture protection practically as effective as 
the aluminum leaf and at a lower cost. These 
paints are suitable for protective coatings when- 
ever a high degree of finish is not essential, and 
they are commercially available at the present 
time. 

The importance of the microscope can not 
be overlooked in considering the selection and 
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utilization of woods for varied purposes. That 
well over 3,000 samples of wood were identified 
during the year is but an indication of the 
commercial and industrial demand for authentic 
determination of species in which they are inter- 
ested. Similarly, it has been indicated that 
‘“brashness,’’ at least in spruce and ash, is due 
to incipient decay rather than to any structural 
characteristics, and this point, if conclusively 
established, may lead to practical methods for 
the determination and elimination of such brash 
material. 


Preservative Treatment of Material 


Progress in the reduction of the annual loss 
of structural timbers in service, which necessi- 
tates an annual forest cut for replacement pur- 
poses approximately equal to the annual losses 
due to forest fires, lies primarily in improved 
and cheaper methods of preservative treatment. 
With this broad objective, intensive investiga- 
tions during the year, with particular reference 
to the most efficient methods of treatment of 
the many thousands of railroad ties, particular- 
ly Rocky Mountain Douglas fir treated with 
zine chloride, have shown that increasing the 
duration of treatment is far more effective than 
substantial increases of the pressures and tem- 
peratures used during the treating period. This 
work carried further should definitely estab- 
lish a most economic combination of variables 
for treatment of material with metallic salt 
solutions. Since the cost of the preservative 
or chemical used comprises a considerable per- 
centage of the total cost of the preservative 
treatments in general commercial use, efforts 
have been directed to the reduction of this 
expense by the development of accurate scien- 
tific knowledge, whereby the selection or 
preparation of a preservative can be most econ- 
omically governed. Fundamental research into 
the chemical and pathological phases of the 
problem has developed the new theory that the 
toxicity of the material is basically dependent 
upon its water solubility. The correctness of 
this theory has been demonstrated in its applica- 
tion to coal tar products, and the foundation 
has been laid for the preparation of preserva- 
tives to most economically meet the required 
conditions. 


Investigations in Naval Stores Production 


According to present indications, within ten 
years the possible production of naval stores 
from the remaining virgin longleaf pine will 
have been reduced to such an extent that both 
our export and domestic markets will have to 
look to other sources for their main supply. 
This shows conclusively the need for investiga- 
tions to aid in relieving the situation. In- 
vestigations conducted by the laboratory over 
a number of years to determine the most effi- 
cient and economic methods of chipping have 
shown that the yield of gum with respect to 
height of face cut per year was 43 percent 
more for narrow chipping than for the usual 
standard method, and 22 percent more than for 
double chipping of the same width over an 
average two-year period. Since the height of 
face cut each year largely determines the num- 
ber of years it is practical to work a crop, these 
facts are economically significant. Studies were 
also initiated in regard to best methods of 
chipping small sized second growth material, 
which it is now known will be the chief source 
of supply ten years hence. 


Research Work on Cellulose and Wood Pulps 


Future substantial improvement and new de- 
velopment in the chemical products and by- 
products producible from wood cellulose are 
basically dependent upon a much more ex- 
haustive knowledge of the chemistry of wood 
cellulose than exists at present. Research of 
this nature has, during the year, established 
the chemical similarity of the heartwood and 
sapwood of a given species and that foreign 
and infiltrated substances are present to greater 
degree in the heartwood of softwoods and in the 
sapwood of hardwoods. These significant facts 
have a direct bearing upon the most effective 
selection of material for the production of 
varied chemical byproducts. 

Similar chemical research applied to wood 


pulps under varying degrees of cooking and 
bleaching has shown that.in the standard chem- 
ical pulp processes there is an unavoidable pro- 
portionate destruction of some of the cellulose 
along with the lignin. Hence, under these 
processes, however modified, the 60 percent 
theoretical yield of pulp is unattainable and 
the present commercial yields of 40 to 45 per- 
cent can not be appreciably increased without 
either decided loss in quality of pulp or some 
radical change in the cooking chemicals. The 
use of other chemicals which will attack the 
lignin but not the cellulose, and the possibility 
of under-cooking by existing methods, followed 
by some approved bleaching process, are allied 
to the work which has been initiated. 


Incident to the progress of this work has been 
the development of an approved and shorter 
method for the determination of alpha, beta, 
and gamma cellulose, which will be of value 
to all pulp and cellulose laboratories. 


Investigations aiming at improvements in the 
sulphite process have resulted in the develop- 
ment of a method of analyzing cooking liquor 
which permits an accurate control of the cook- 
ing time and pressure and thereby makes pos- 
sible the accurate and scientific regulation of 
the cook, aecording to the quality of pulp de- 
sired. This method is now being tested in two 

















Vests on the mechanical properties of native woods 
begun in 1910 at the Forest Products Laboratory 
reached the half-million mark early in July, 
1922. Specimen 500,000—a piece of white ash 
from Vermont—is shown as it was about to be 
subjected to an impact bending test 


commercial plants and should permit a marked 
improvement and saving in the cooking of sul- 
phite pulp thruout the industry. 

The work has also shown the desirability of 
using water-saturated chips in the sulphite 
process and thereby marks a radical change in 
present commercial belief and practice, which 
has been primarily towards the use of air dried 
or even kiln dried chips for this purpose. 

Other progress of importance in the pulp 
and paper field includes the completion of com- 
parative pulping tests on approximately one 
hundred available American woods; the develop- 
ment of methods for the successful grinding of 
jack pine pulp for container board, which re- 
sults, if finally successfully established in the 
application on a commercial scale soon to be 
attempted, will have a wide bearing on the 
value and future utilization of the enormous 
quantities of jack pine reproduction, particular- 
ly in the Lake States region; and the develop- 
ment of an economic method for the de-inking 
of news and magazine stock, which has been 
partly demonstrated on a commercial basis and 
will be completely tested from this standpoint 
in the near future. 


Byproducts from Mill Waste and Sawdust 


Production of sugar and ethyl alcohol from 
mill waste and sawdust is not a new activity 
either to the investigator or to industry. The 
permanently successful commercial development 
of this is, however, dependent upon lower pro- 
duction costs. Investigations at the laboratory 
along this line have shown that the yield of 
convertible sugars should be inereased 25 per- 
cent by the use of stronger sulphuric acid, but 
without appreciable increase in expense. Chem- 
ical studies of the sugars and cellulose have also 
definitely shown the production of mannose dur- 
ing the hydrolysis of wood cellulose and thereby 
have definitely established a marked chemical 
difference between cellulose from cotton and 
from wood—a fact heretofore denied by many 
authorities in this field. 


The development of cattle food from the 
hydrolyzed sawdust has progressed satisfac- 
torily, the final tests completed during the year 
with the cattle experts of the University of 
Wisconsin having shown it entirely satisfactory 
to substitute this material to the extent of one- 
third of the normal food concentrate used for 
dairy cattle. 

The destructive distillation of hardwoods for 
the production of charcoal, acetic acid, and 
wood alcohol, produces under customary com- 
mercial practice approximately only 30 percent 
of the wood alcohol theoretically producible. 
Research has been directed towards improve- 
ment of this yield by the utilization of catalyz- 
ers, of which thirty have now been tried. Out 
of these sodium carbonate has been shown to be 
by far the most effective and has given in- 
creased alcohol yields up to 45 percent of the 
quantity producible theoretically. Efforts will 
be made during the coming year to determine 
the commercial applicability of this develop- 
ment, 


Success on the laboratory scale has also been 
obtained thru the development of a tar separa- 
tor which, if proved commercially successful, 
will eliminate the necessity of distilling the 
crude distillate to separate the tar, thereby 
simplifying and cheapening the process of pro- 
duction. 


Dissemination of Laboratory’s Work 


With the increasing volume of valuable in- 
formation resulting from the research activities 
of the institution, particular attention was 
directed during the year to methods for its more 
effective and ready dissemination and appli- 
cation. The short instructional courses in kiln 
drying and boxing and crating to industrial 
representatives were not only continued but 
expanded. In order to place the results of the 
kiln drying work more effectively before the 
lumber interests in the West and Northwest, 
several members of the staff devoted their 
entire attention for over five months to giving 
these kiln courses in varied places in those 
regions. The success which marked the work 
indicates conclusively the desirability of further 
expansion of the laboratory’s educational activ- 
ities along these lines. 


The publication of results of the work in 
various ways and in various channels is the 
most important means of dissemination and one 
which is increasingly expanding. In any 
month during the last year articles on the 
work of the laboratory were in never less than 
one hundred technical, trade, and popular maga- 
zines and in some months many more; during 
the year approximately four hundred maga- 
zines and varied publications published one or 
more articles regarding the work of the institu- 
tion; and a number of brief articles summariz- 
ing the most widely usable facts brought out by 
the laboratory research each received thru the 
press at large a circulation greater by many 
millions of copies than the combined daily 
circulation of all the daily newspapers in the 
United States. 


THE AVERAGE PRICE of all commodities, ac- 
cording to the Bankers’ Commodity Price In- 
dex, on Oct. 1 was $441.58, compared with 
$439.24 a month ago, $406.73 a year. ago and 
$358.77 on Aug. 1, 1914. 
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To Install Larger Pitch Retort 


LaurEL, Miss., Dee. 11.—With the object 
of treating all lumber showing signs of pitch, 
the capacity of the Mason pitch extracting 
plant at the mill of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., this city, is being enlarged. The 
Wausau Southern company has been treating 
daily for the last year about 3,000 board feet 
of pitch stock, and has been so pleased with 
the improvement in the stock and the yields of 
byproducts, that the concern has made an addi- 
tional appropriation to install a larger retort 
with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet of pitch 
lumber. This retort is now being erected and 
will be in addition to the 3,000-foot apparatus 
now in operation. 


Previous articles in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have contained details of the Mason proc- 
esses for extracting turpentine, pine oil and 
rosin from lumber during the drying operation, 
but as the figures then given have been increased 
due to improvements in methods of 
operation and equipment during gf 
the last year, it will be interesting | 
to those following the development 
of the Mason processes to know the 
results being obtained. The yields 
from the steam kiln equipment 
have not been materially increased, 
the general average of longleaf 
pine being eight-tenths of a gallon 
a thousand, while at the shortleaf 
mill of the Marathon Lumber Co. 
at Laurel it has been approximate- 
ly one-half gallon a thousand. In 
these days of high priced turpentine 
that means $1 a thousand extra, 
which in itself is worth consider- 


acity of more than 4,000,000 feet a month. 
The Mason processes which were recently in- 
stalled at the Dlo (Miss.) mill of the Finkbine 
Lumber Trustees, are after five months’ opera- 
tion giving approximately the same yields and 
results as outlined above. The Finkbine pitch 
extraction retort has a capacity of 20,000 feet 
to a charge, or about 60,000 to 80,000 feet daily, 
with substantially the same yields as the Wau- 
sau mill. The fact that three such mills as the 
Finkbine, Marathon, and Wausau Southern— 
each cutting 40,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet of 
southern pine annually, and having reputations 
for manufacturing a high grade product—are 
successfully using the Mason processes in their 
operations, will undoubtedly induce other manu- 
facturers to investigate their advantages. 


Wooden Pipes Outlast Iron 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 11.—Wooden water 
pipes, from 120 to 175 years of age and still in 








ing aside from the intangible bene- 
fits to the kiln drying, such as 
decreased checking, warping, more 
thoro drying and the absence of 
case hardening. 


In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Knauss, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., has been making a tour 
of a number of southern pine 
mills for the purpose of inspecting 
the kiln drying methods. He re- 
cently visited the Wausau Southern 
and the Marathon mills at Laurel, 
spending two days inspecting the 
kiln drying operations for such 
defects as case hardening, checks, 
warps etc., and found the stock at 
both plants extraordinarily free 
from ‘the defects enumerated, 
which Mr. Knauss attributed to the 
high humidity treatment given the 
lumber in the first twenty-four 
hours of steaming in the Mason 
processes. It is stated that the 
Forest Products Laboratory has 
continually advised and _ recom- 
mended a high humidity at the 
start and a gradual lowering as 
the lumber dries, which is the 
theory applied by Mr. Mason. The 
kilns start out with a 100 percent 
humidity, which is gradually lowered to 90 
percent at the end of twenty-four hours, when 
the steam is shut off and the lumber dried pro- 
gressively, as usual. 

The pitch extraction process has been devel- 
oped to a high degree of efficiency, the yields in 
byproducts being approximately ten gallons of 
turpentine and pine oil and 225 pounds of rosin 
a thousand, which means at today’s market 
price about $17 a thousand in byproducts alone. 
This, according to the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., is more than the lumber itself is worth, 
as the majority of mills consider pitchy lumber 
as undesirable No. 2 common. From last year’s 
experience it seems that about one-half of this 
stock is graded up one grade, and all of the 
stock is reduced in weight about 15 percent on 
account of this treatment. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Co. is also 
erecting three additional dry kilns, one of which 
will be used for steaming and the other two for 
completing and drying. This will give the com- 
pany a total of ten kilns with a drying cap- 





Closeup View Showing End of a Section of Wooden Main 


service, have just been unearthed in Ann Street, 
in the old business and manufacturing center of 
Baltimore. The main pipes are made of 6- 
to 8-foot lengths of 9-inch logs, smoothed and 
rounded, and with a longitudinal channel about 
4 inches in diameter bored thru the center of 
each log. The service pipes have channels ap- 
proximately 144 inches in diameter. The see- 
tions of the mains were joined together by the 
insertion of the tapering end of one log into 
the bore of its neighbor, with reinforcement of 
mortar and iron hoops. The service pipe was 
joined to the main by means of a tapering 


copper spigot, one end of which was driven . 


into the side of the main and the other end into 
the bore of the service pipe. The history of the 
Baltimore city water works goes back to 1807 
and these pipes are known to antedate that time. 
Some engineers connect them with a manufac- 
turing establishment built about 1745. The 
wood and the copper spigots were in perfect 
condition when dug up and waterworks officials 
say the wooden pipes lasted longer than iron. 


Building Planing Mill at Little Rock 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Dee. 11—A new planing 
mill is being erected by the Pritchard Lumber 
Co., of Little Rock, on Woodrow Street, between 
Highteenth and Twentieth streets. The mill 
yards and lumber sheds will cover seven and 
one-half acres of ground, and will have a daily 
capacity of 75,000 feet. All modern machinery 
and equipment for loading lumber will be in- 
stalled, and Mr. Pritchard estimates that the 
new plant will entail an expenditure of $75,000. 

The mill will be supplied with about 40,000 
feet of lumber daily from the Lonsdale region, 
and arrangements have also been made to obtain 
additional supplies from other sources. The 
plant will employ between fifty and sixty men, 
and the company will do both a wholesale and 
retail business. The company will handle only 
southern pine at the start, but Mr. Pritchard 
expects to add red gum finish later to the ex- 
tent of a carload a day. 


Tacoma Fund Will Be 
Oversubscribed 


TacoMa, WasH., Dee. 9.—The 
$25,000 advertising fund of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, de- 
signed to finance a national cam- 
paign to put Tacoma on the map 
as the lumber capital of America, 
will be 20 percent oversubscribed, 
according to A. H. Landram, pres- 
ident of the lumbermen’s organiza- 
tion. Mr. Landram’s statement 
was made in an address before the 
Tacoma Advertising Club Monday 
afternoon in which he outlined 
some data which will be used in the 
eampaign. Mr. Landram said: 


I am finding surprises every day 
myself in the way of reasons for 
Tacoma’s being known as the lumber 
eapital of America. Tacoma has 
nineteen sawmills, three shingle 
mills, three woodworking plants, six 
wholesale lumber yards, and there 
are between twenty-seven and thirty 
mills. I am finding a new one every 
little while in the immediate en- 
virons of the city. 

The Tacoma mills have a capacity 
of 5,000,000 feet of lumber every 
8-hour shift, or more than 1,500,000,- 
000 feet a year. More than 25 per- 
cent of the entire lumber cut of 
Washington and Oregon is made in 
Tacoma, and more than 40 percent 
of the Washington cut comes from 
this city. More than 10,000 men are 
employed in the local mills. These 
figures do not include furniture fac- 
tories, wooden pipe factories and 
similar concerns, many of which are 
also located here. 

We have every reason to believe 
that we are entitled to have the 
world know us as the lumber capital 
of America. We know we are the 
largest producers of columns, veneer 
panels and doors. We have the larg- 
est broom handle factory in the 
world. The main offices of the larg- 
est timber holding company in the 
world are located here. Tacoma is 
surrounded by the finest stand of 
timber that still remains in the 
world, we have a fine location on deep water, four 
transcontinental railroads and the finest lumber 
handling equipment to be found anywhere. 


Tennesseeans Entertained by Radio 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 11.—A radio receiving 
set recently installed by the Tennessee State 
Lumber Co. at Counee, Tenn., is furnishing 
entertainment to people for miles around, ac- 
cording to word sent to friends here by George 
R. Hogg, president of the lumber company. 

This is the first and only receiving set to be 
installed in Hardin County, and folks from all 
over the county come to Counce to listen to con- 
certs and lectures broadcast every evening 
from various stations. It is a powerful ma- 
chine, receiving programs sent out from stations 
from coast to coast. 

The radio serves as a means of entertain- 
ment and instruction to all of Hardin County, 
and people are grateful to Mr. Hogg and the 
lumber company for this treat. 
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Salesmen, as Company’s Guests, Spend Instructive Week 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 11—Sales represent- 
atives of the Natalbany Lumber Co., in con- 
vention assembled last Monday at the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Natalbany, La., put in 
a memorably busy, instructive and enjoyable 
week as the company’s guests. Five sessions 
for the discussion of business in all its phases 
were held during the first two and a half days 
from Monday morning to Wednesday noon, with 
V. A. Stibolt presiding. On Wednesday after- 
noon the party began its tour of the company’s 
mills with a visit to the Natalbany plant which 
was featured by inspection and demonstration 
of lumber grades. On Thursday 
the Denkmann Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Norfield was inspected and on 
Friday the salesmen and the com- 
pany officials who served as their 
hosts journeyed to Pelahatchie for 
a visit to the mill of the Appollonia 
Lumber Co. Saturday brought the 
tour to its close with a visit to the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co.’s 
hardwood operation at Canton, 
where a final business session was 
featured by a talk delivered by 
J. A. Pease, who presented a gen- 
eral comparison between the prob- 
lems affecting the hardwood man- 
ufacturer and those of the pine 
manufacturer. 

The convention, understood to be 
the first of its kind organized by 
the Natalbany company, proved so 
interesting and successful that it 
probably will be made an annual 
feature of the company’s calendar. 
The attendance was 100 percent and 
C. R. Ketcham, manager of the 


Sales Department for the Year 1923.’’ Lunch- 
eon was then served. With the reopening of the 
session at 1:30 p. m., Mr. Stibolt led off with 
a talk on ‘‘ Proper Codrdination between Selling 
and Manufacturing Lumber.’’ Discussion of 
this subject followed under the lead of O. 8. 
Limbaugh. Robert Stainback spoke on ‘‘ The 
Investigation and MHandling of Customers’ 
Credit’’ and L. F. McAleer led the discussion 
that followed. A talk by William C. Ballard 
on ‘*The Personal Equation and Contact with 
the Customer’’ closed the afternoon’s program. 

Reassembling promptly at 9 o’clock Tuesday 
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company ’s New Orleans sales office, 
reports that the program was so 
well organized and timed that it 
was carried thru with clock-work precision. 

The business sessions at Hammond opened 
Monday morning at 11 o’clock, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager and Sales Manager V. A. Stibolt 
delivering the welcoming address and reviewing 
the work of the year just closing. General 
Manager F. W. Reimers followed with a talk 
on the subject: ‘‘Our Requirements of the 





Sales Representatives of Natalbany Lumber Co, in Attendance at Convention 


morning the convention heard an address by 
O. 8S. Limbaugh on ‘‘The Proper Use of Stock 
Sheets and Price Lists with the Intelligent Ap- 
plication of Price Differentials.’’ Charles H. 
Stewart led the discussion that followed. Guy 
H. Fordham then talked on ‘‘ Keeping in Touch 
with the Distant Customer’’ and the discussion 


of this problem was led by Walter S. Kaehler. 


C. L. Brewster spoke on ‘‘Keeping Informed 
on Going Prices in the Territory,’’ Perry H. 
Graves leading the discussion that followed the 
talk. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session was opened by 
W. E. Snider, who spoke on ‘‘How to Jadge 
a Timber Schedule as to Desirability of Cutting 
and Price, with the Pricing of Railroad Ma- 
terial.’’ C. R. Ketcham led the discussion. 
Frank H. Campbell talked on ‘‘ The Elimination 
of Freight on Waste’’ and W. E. Snider led 
the discussion that followed. ‘‘Troubles of the 
Order File’’ were then reviewed by William T. 
Morris. 

At Wednesday forenoon’s ses- 
sion O. 8. Limbaugh spoke on 
‘Handling Claims Properly,’’ Wal- 
ter H. Morris leading the general 
discussion of the subject. Sales 
Manager V. A. Stibolt talked on 
‘Prospects for the Coming Year’s 
Business,’’ and the session closed 
with a general discussion in which 
all attending were given opportu- 
nity to participate. 

The tour of the mills, as noted 
above, began Wednesday afternoon 
with the visit to the Natalbany 
plant and proved as interesting 
and instructive in its own way, as 
the ‘‘shop talks’’ as the Hammond 
meetings. The company officials 
spared no effort to make the stay 
of the visiting representatives 
pleasant and enjoyable, and the 
convention was pronounced by 
those in attendance a ‘‘100 percent 
success. ’” 

In addition to the following 
sales representatives in attendance, 
representatives from the com- 
pany ’s general office staff and from 
its mill operating staffs had a part in the 
notable six-day conference and tour: 

W. BE. Snider, Chicago; G. A. Fordham, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Perry Graves, Champaign, Ill.; L. F. 
McAleer, Boston, Mass.; Frank Campbell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; W. C. Ballard, Louisville, Ky.; C. L. 
Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. ; Walter Morris, Memphis, 
Tenn.; C. R. Ketcham, New Orleans, La.; Walter 


Kaehler, Indianapolis, Ind., and Charles H. 
Stewart, Detroit, Mich. 





Predicts Continued Activity in Construction Industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The opinions 
of prominent men of affairs on business con- 
ditions and the future trend of things in general 
are always interesting, and recent statements 
as to whether the present revival of prosperity 
and employment is merely a spurt of ‘‘sec- 
ondary inflation’’ soon to be followed by a long 
period of business lethargy and unemployment, 
or the beginning of a true period of business 
activity, are receiving the serious attention of 
the business world. In this connection, and as 
a contribution to the general discussion of this 
subject, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association today made public a digest of a 
statement made on request by Chas. 8. Keith, of 
Kansas City, one of the largest lumber opera- 
tors in the country and a recognized authority 
on industrial economic conditions. -Mr. Keith 
is confident that construction on a large scale 
will continue for a number of years and that 
the lumber industry will continue at the present 
level of activity for the next five years, with the 
implication that the whole country and all 
commerce and industry will be very active, with 
an abundance of employment. Says Mr. Keith: 


I think that perhaps apartment building con- 
struction has reached its limit for the time being, 
but there is a demand for buildings which may not 
represent as many dollars as the apartments, but 
will involve a large demand for lumber and call 
for steadily employed construction labor. I refer 
to the nationwide tendency back to the small house 
on the part of the flat dwellers. For a time 
there will not be much factory building, as the 
country was overbuilt in this respect during the 
war. If there should be a decline in building in 


the cities, I am satisfied that so far as lumber is 
concerned the industrial consumption and the 
demand from agricultural districts will more than 
absorb any reduction in housing construction, In- 
cidentally, I notice that 139,000 railway freight 
cars have been contracted for this year, which is, 
I think, the largest number since 1907. Speaking 
broadly my opinion is that the building situation 
has not been scratched. Even if my conclusion in 
this respect is in error, the changing conditions of 
the lumber industry are such that it will be taxed 
to the utmost on the whole to meet the demands 
that will be placed upon it. I refer to the declin- 
ing lumber mill capacity and production of the 
South, owing to the progressive depletion of the 
timber supply of that section. The decline of 
production there from now on will doubtless pro- 
ceed faster for some time than the expansion of 
capacity and production in the West. 


Result of Canvass of Southern Pine Milis 


A canvass of the southern pine producing terri- 
tory was made by the Southern Pine Association 
in 1919, covering 5,401 mills with an annual 
capacity of 16,000,000,000 feet. The apparent 
rate of depletion of timber revealed by this can- 
vass, if realized in actual practice during the last 
four years, means that the annual lumber produc- 
tion capacity has been reduced approximately 
6,250,000,000 feet in the South. Furthermore, 
the outlook, as shown by that survey, is that the 
lumber production of the South will decline 4,850,- 
000,000 feet more in the next five years. Already 
the effect of the constriction of the southern lum- 
ber supply is reflected in the full operating time 
of the west Coast mills this year, together with a 
reduction of their stocks to the lowest point in 
seventeen years. 

On the other hand there has been but little in- 
crease in the productive capacity of the Pacific 


coast since before the war. Its future increase 
will necessarily be slow compared with the in- 
evitable decline of production in the South, and 
nothing like as rapid as the expansion of produc- 
tion in the South in the latter ’'90s as the northern 
and eastern lumber supplies fell off. 

The costs of opening up timber stands on the 
west Coast are enormously greater than in the 
South and the climatic conditions, distance from 
markets ete., are such that whereas an investment 
of $9.90 a thousand feet of production, on the 
basis of twenty-five years of operations, sufficed at 
the time of the depletion of the timber of the 
North and the early rapid development of the 
industry in the South, it takes over $100 a thou- 
sand feet of annual production capacity to capital- 
ize a typical lumbering enterprise on the Pacific 
coast. This capital will be gathered slowly, and 
probably only after a number of years of profitable 
business without extensive enlargements. 

Again, it is to be remarked that at the same time 
the South’s lumber production is decreasing its 
home consumption of lumber is increasing, due to 
agricultural and manufacturing growth. In five 
years, if the depletion of the timber supply pro-.- 
ceeds as is inferable from the analysis mentioned 
above, it is not at all improbable that the great 
bulk of the softwood lumber produced in the South 
will be consumed in the territory south of the 
Ohio, Missouri and Potomac rivers, making prac- 
tically all of the territory north of those rivers 
and east of the Rocky Mountains dependent for its 
lumber requirements on the west Coast mills. 


CONSUMPTION OF domestic and imported pe- 
troleum during August is estimated at 51,000,- 
000 barrels, compared with the same consump- 
tion the previous month, and less than 43,000,- 
000 barrels in August of last year. 
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Astoria to Rise from Its Ashes 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 9.—Fire on Friday 
morning, Dec. 8, destroyed about thirty busi- 
ness blocks in the heart of Astoria, the thriving 
historic port at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, but the city is to rise soon bigger and 
better out of the ashes, so it is announced by 
the leading business men of the city, among 
whom are several lumbermen. The monetary 
loss thru the fire is estimated at about $12,- 
000,000. All of the principal buildings, in- 
cluding banks and hotels, were totally destroyed. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill, at Astoria, 
which was destroyed by fire Sept. 11 with a 
loss of approximately $700,000, will be rebuilt 
immediately, according to a telegram received 
today by the Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
from A. B. Hammond, of San Francisco, Calif., 
president of the company. The Hammond mill 
employed between three hundred and five hun- 
dred men and was the most important industrial 
concern in the city. Announcement of a gift 
of $5,000 to be used for the relief work accom- 
panied the message from Hammond. The news 
that the Hammond mill would be rebuilt served 
more than any other single factor to stimulate 
the enthusiasm of the people of the city for 
rebuilding the burne? business district. 


An Analysis of Fir Conditions 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 9.—While Harry I. 
Worth, president of the Worth Lumber Co., 
regards prophecy as dangerous, he has analyzed 
fir conditions in such a way as to be of imme- 
diate interest. It is noteworthy that Mr. Worth 
prepared his statement in advance of a report 
by a nationally known statistical bureau, and 
without knowledge of it, advising subscribers 
to ‘‘defer lumber purchases’’; yet Mr. Worth 
sets forth the general opinion that retail yard 
buying will come largely in January and 
February, with little chance of lower prices. 
He says: 


Going back a few months we find that last April 
the demand for fir was very much larger than 
production and prices advanced accordingly. About 
midsummer, demand and production were about 
balanced. Since that time more lumber has been 
produced each month than has been sold. This 
naturally would develop a weak market as stocks 
accumulated at the mills, but the market has not 
weakened noticeably. The explanation is that all 
fall cars have been very scarce, ranging at dif- 
ferent mills and at various times from one-fifth to 
one-half of requirements. The mills have easily 
sold all the lumber they could secure cars for 
shipment and there was no object in reducing 
— to make sales which they could not ship. 

is situation still exists, 

There is another factor which has developed the 
last year or two and that is the enormous amount 
of fir shipped by water thru the Panama Canal to 
New York and New England. It seems almost 
unbelievable, but records show that almost one- 
half the fir produced is shipped by water. The 
demand for water business is tremendous and the 
prices have advanced slightly during the last 
month or so. Water shipments seem limited only 
- the number of ships available, in fact, it is 
almost impossible to obtain space on boats without 
contracting a month or two ahead. 

Another factor that has kept the market strong 
is the demand from railroads for material to build 
cars. They are paying $10 to $15 more for car 
siding in and 10-foot lengths than the market 
on the same grade of random length flooring and 
drop siding. 

With this enormous demand from railroads and 
for water shipments, the mills are making just as 
little stock as possible such as is used by retail 
yards of the middle West, and there has not been 
the accumulation of stock of this character that 
would be expected. We do not think there is any 
more than a normal stock and hardly that among 
the mills on the Coast. 

Looking at the other side of the picture; all 
retail yards run their stock as low as possible 
before the Jan. 1 inventory. Building in the cities 
has been large during the last year with every 
indication that it will continue. he farmers have 
not been in a mood to buy for two or three years. 
They are now receiving higher prices for their 
product, which should put them in better financial 
position and it is reasonable to believe that they 
are going to need a good deal of lumber. These 
facts would indicate that the retail yards of the 
country must buy considerable lumber before spring. 
The general opinion is that this buying will come 
largely in January and February and it is easily 
possible that it will bring somewhat higher prices, 
especially if cars continue scarce. 

Our judgment is that the best prices obtainable 
will be during December. There may possibly be 
a slight reduction if the railroads increase the car 
supply. There are ——s rumors regarding 
more cars being obtainable and it is impossible to 
tell definitely. If mills can secure cars they might 


shade prices slightly this month to reduce stocks . 


before their annual inventory. We really doubt 
whether enough cars will be secured to produce this 
result, but we feel certain that the buying will 
become so heavy after Jan. 1 that a reduction 
in price will be impossible unless some very un- 
foreseen development occurs. 

If we were in the retail business in the middle 
West and needed some fir for spring, we believe 
we would buy conservatively during the present 
month. Shipments are liable to be fairly slow. 
One thing is dead certain—you will be more sure 
to get your stock by the time you want it than if 
you wait until the last possible moment. 
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Cedar Operator Buys Idaho Property 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 9.—Purchase of 3,300 
acres of timber land, mill, mill site and other 
property of the Schofield-Mariner syndicate at 
Weippe, Idaho, by the E. T. Chapin Co., cedar 
operator of this city, was announced this week. 
It is estimated that the land contained 2,500,- 
000 lineal feet of cedar poles, or 100,000 poles. 
The entire stand is estimated at 100,000,000 
feet of which more than one-third is white pine. 
The yellow pine is estimated at 10,000,000 feet 
and the fir, black pine, tamarack and cedar at 
55,000,000 feet. The timber lies within five 
miles of the mill site at Weippe and the sale 
includes water rights on Ford Creek, storage 
ponds at the holdings and piling grounds near 
the railroad right of way near the mouth of 
the creek. 

The poles and mill products will be hauled 
by auto truck fourteen miles to Greer, the rail- 
road point. Fluming down the creek may be 
adopted for the poles later. The E. T. Chapin 
Co. is a large cedar pole operator in the Bovill 
district of Idaho. With this purchase, the com- 
pany will enter the lumber end of the industry 


New York Buys Swedish Lumber 


New York, Dec. 11.—Ford C. Close, of 
the Close Lumber Corporation, whole- 
saler, says the steamer Natirar is now 
loading at Kramfors, Sweden, for the 
New York territory. She will bring a 
mixed cargo of 1- and 2-inch boards of 
Swedish spruce and pine. The shipment 
is expected to arrive here about the mid- 
dle of January. 














also to dispose of the white pine and mixed 
timber that form a part of the purchase. A 
new band mill will be built to take the place 
of the present circular sawmill. 

E. N. Brown, well known lumberman of the 
Clearwater country, has joined the Chapin com- 
pany and will have charge of the new opera- 
tions. 


To Cut Old Growth Fir in Oregon 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 9.—Maj. E. 8. Gram- 
mer, president of the Admiralty Logging Co., 
and J. C. Flora, of Portland, Ore., have re- 
cently bought more than 1,000,000,000 feet of 
old growth fir located in Yamhill County, Ore- 
gon. A part of the transaction was included 
in the transfer last week of 380,000,000 feet 
of timber, together with eleven miles of log- 
ging railroad, by the Carlton Logging Co. to 
Maj. Grammer and Mr. Flora, at a considera- 
tion in excess of $1,200,000. The railroad ex- 
tends from Carlton to Tillamook Gate, in the 
foothills of the Coast Range. Maj. Grammer 
states that the new owners will start cutting 
timber at once. 
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Washington’s Reforestation Problem 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 9.—In keeping with 
the forestry program of the State Development 
League, Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, college of 
forestry University of Washington, says that if 
reforestation bills are not enacted by the State 
legislature which will convene at Olympia Jan. 
8, it is certain that some constructive land 
program will be presented. He says: 

The lumber 
business oo ging = oe — 
prosperous communities in this State that have 


practically nothing to take the place of lumbering 
when their forests are gone. At present about 


160,000 acres of forest in this State are cut annu- 
ally, and only about 15,000 acres annually are 
cleared for farming. Standing timber pays about 
8 percent of all State taxes, and the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole pays about 11 percent. Unless 
we can create other taxable values to take the 
place of the lumber industry, which does not seem 
possible except thru reforestation, this 8 and 11 
percent of taxes will have to be borne by other 
roperties, many of which are already overbur- 
ened. The effect of this situation is being felt 
in eve community of the State. What will it 
mean if the employees of the lumber industry, 
representing more than 50 percent of our wage 
earners, are obliged to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment? The loss in buying power alone would be 
excessive, and the supply of labor for many in- 
dustries would be excessive. This problem is 
welded to the problems of our most important 
activities, such as the development of our tourist 
business, irrigation, transportation, taxation, and 
even the financial welfare or collapse of hundreds 
of Washington communities. 

Dean Winkenwerder concludes that the legis- 
lature will consider the reforestation problem 
in all its aspects, and with the greatest care 


possible. 


Departmental Activities Discussed 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 11.—A discussion of 
departmental activities of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. at an important all-day meeting of 
the board of directors, Dec. 6, was concluded 
that night with a reception given all Kansas 
City officials and members of the organization 
at the home of R. A. Long. 

The meeting of the board of directors was 
an innovation, not only the entire board, includ- 
ing out-of-town members being present, but the 
wives of the directors also being in attend- 
ance. Discussion of all company activities in- 
cluded much attention to the new development 
now under way at Longview, Wash. Dinner 
was served to 350 persons at the gathering at 
the Long home in the evening, the program also 
including talks by several of the directors and 
guests, and music. 

The directors and their wives, all of whom 
were in attendance, were: Messrs. and Mes- 
dames R. A. Long, F. J. Bannister, M. B. Nel- 
son, J. H. Foresman, J. D. Tennant, W. L. 
Prickett, 8. M. Morris, R. T. Demsey, J. W. 
Deal, J. E. Marrs, J. H. Bester, S. T. Wood- 
ring, L. L. Chipman, George A. Houston, J. H. 
Lane, R. W. Stith, R. P. Combs, and Jesse An- 
drews. 


Discuss East Texas Forestry Problems 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 11.—Much interest 
is being manifested by leading representatives 
of all industries and businesses of east Texas 
in the development of forestry and agriculture 
on the cut-over lands of that section, according 
to Albert R. Israel, publicity manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, who has just re- 
turned from attending the forestry and agri- 
cultural development conference held in Jasper, 
Tex., Dec. 7 and 8. 

The conference adopted resolutions urging the 


Texas legislature to 

recognize the State’s responsibility in solving the 
problem of forest renewal and utilization of the 
cut-over lands (1) by establishing one or more 
State forests of a total area of at least 100,000 
acres to enable the State nee department to 
demonstrate practical forestry; (2) by providing 
adequate funds for the fundamental work of forest 
fire prevention, in codperation with the citizens 
and lumbermen of east Texas, and (3) by en- 
couraging private capital to engage in the neces- 
sary work of growing saw log timber by enactin 

forest taxation legislation providing for a nomina 
annual tax on the soil value of land devoted to 
forestry, together with an annual ad valorem tax 
on timber so produced, only after such timber 
has reached merchantable size. 


The conference decided to hold a series of 
similar meetings in other towns in east Texas 
under the joint auspices of the Texas Forestry 
Association and the chambers of commerce of 
the various cities. Invitations were accepted to 
hold conferences at future dates at both Center 
and Lufkin, Tex., and a committee was ap- 
pointed to fix the dates for these sessions and 
issue the call. Ey EX 

Woop PULP PRODUCTION for August totaled 
110,000 tons, compared with 74,000 tons a 
year ago; but stocks on Sept. 1 were only 
158,000 tons, compared with 167,000 tons a 
year ago. 
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Lumber Transportation Developments 


Commission Vacates Service Orders 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued, effective at 
midnight tonight, orders vacating its Service 
Orders No. 24 and No. 25. This action followed 
close upon the hearing held Wednesday morning 
before Division 5, during which members of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association ex- 
plained their situation on account of lack of 
cars to move logs to mills and to move out 
finished products. 

All of the carriers directly represented at 
Wednesday’s conference agreed that they would 
be better able to handle traffic generally if the 
orders were vacated. At the same time they 
made it clear that they would, of their own 
volition, give preference to foodstuffs, feed 
and fuel in the event of congestion making it 
impossible to handle all traffic. 

This action was taken by the commission on 
the general ground that the emergency which 
caused it to issue the orders and amendments 
to them ‘‘has been measurably relieved.’’ 

Service Order No. 22, directing the carriers 
from and after July 26, last, to ‘‘ forward traf- 
fic to destination by routes most available to 
expedite its movement and prevent congestion, 
without regard to the routing thereof made by 
shippers or by carriers from which the traffic is 
received, or to the ownership of the ears, and 
that all rules, regulations and practices of said 
carriers with respect to car service are hereby 
suspended and superseded in so far only as con- 
flicting with the directions hereby made’? re- 
mains in effect. 

If subsequent developments should justify it, 
the commission will issue a new service order, 
but with conditions generally slowly improving 
it is thought that such a course will not be 
necessary. 


Priority Cancelation Helps South 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 12.—Decided improve- 
ment in transportation conditions in the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi as affecting the 
movement of lumber and logs is expected to re- 
sult from the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in canceling all priority orders. 

The priority orders east of the Missisippi and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers were can- 
celed by the commission, effective Nov. 20, and 
decided improvement in transportation condi- 
tions has followed in this territory. Officials 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
therefore expect a substantial increase in the 
number of flat cars available for loading with 
logs for transportation to the mills.: There has 
been a shortage of such equipment recently. 
Gondola cars which were tied up by the priority 
orders are now available for loading with logs. 


Debate Consolidation of Eastern Roads 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 12.—Publie hearings of 
the greatest importance to lumbermen as well 
as to other business men of the country are 
now in progress before a committee of financial, 
industrial and business leaders appointed by the 
governors of the six New England States. 

They are considering the consolidating of New 
England railroads either as an independent unit, 
or as constituent parts of the great trunk lines. 

It is explained by James J. Storrow, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts committee on rail- 
road consolidation, that the legislation under 
which his committee is acting provides for a con- 
solidation of railroads, but it is not mandatory. 
The railroads are not compelled under the Esch- 
Cummins act, to adopt the plan of consolidation 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
eventually promulgate, but no railroad will be 
permitted to enter into any combination detri- 
mental to the plan the commission adopts. 
Chairman Storrow informed the group of busi- 
ness men at a recent Springfield, (Mass.) hear- 
ing that some form of consolidation is inevitable 
and that it is better for the New England rail- 
roads and the New England people to decide 
what kind of a system they prefer, so that they 
may have a voice in its construction. Unless 


they do so they may find that outside interests 
will decide for them. 

The combined committees, representing all 
New England, have engaged experts who have 
opened offices in the State House here. This 
staff of experts is headed by Howard G. Kelley, 
until recently president of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and assistant comptroller for the 
United States Railroad Administration. Asso- 
ciated with him are Joseph L. White, former 
operating statistician of the Union Pacific, and 
Frank C. Wright, vice president of the Bangor 
& Aroostock railroad, and, during the war, 
assistant director of operations in the railroad 
administration. 

Traffic managers and chamber of commerce 
secretaries, as well as manufacturers and mer- 
chants, are appearing before the committee to 
give and get information. So far, speakers 
generally have paid more attention to traffic 
conditions now existing than to consolidation 
plans with which they confessed themselves un- 
prepared to cope, but the weight of argument 
on that point has been in favor of trunk line 
service, as against the unification of all the 
New England railroads in one regional system. 

The desire has been expressed by members 
of the committee that the lumber organizations 
with interests in this section appear at hear- 
ings in the near future and aid in the solution 
of the important problem. 
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Dates Set for Lumber Cases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for 
oral argument as follows: 

Jan, 4.—Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1,559—Sash and Doors from Pacific Coast to 
New York. Investigation and Suspension Docket 


Nos. 1,511 and 1,597—Reduced Rates from New 
York Piers. Full Commission. 


Jan. 11.—No, 13,211—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Co. et al. No. 13,095—Anderson Lumber Co. 
vs. Northern Pacific Railway Co., et al. Division 2. 


Jan. 26.—No. 13,028—George Green Lumber 
Co., et al. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Company, et al. 


Oppose Traffic Law Changes 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Officials of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, which met 
in St. Louis last week, announced that the only 
tangible results of the meeting were two reso- 
lutions to be presented to President Harding. 

One resolution declares that appointments to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
made with the sole view of the fitness of the 
appointees, as members of that body are charged 
with duties which are of the utmost importance 
to both shippers and carriers and should be 
men of experience in the transportation world. 

The other resolution, in opposing attacks on 
the transportation act of 1920, charges that 
a radical element in Congress and elsewhere 
contemplates an assault upon the transporta- 
tion act which is likely to result in harmful 
rather than helpful legislation, and declares the 
act is a long step in the right direction of 
establishing the principle that there must be 
proper return to the carriers in order to as- 
sure proper service to the shippers. 

Sixty-eight experts representing thirty-seven 
traffic clubs were present at the meeting. 


Railroad Inquiries and Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age the rail- 
roads of the country were reported as making 
the following inquiries for and purchases of 
equipment: 


INQUIRIES—Great Northern, 500 75-ton steel ore 
cars; St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, 300 flat cars of 
50 tons capacity and 100 gondola cars; Canadian 
National Railways, 100 general service coal cars, 
100 40-ton freight refrigerator cars, 100 ballast 
cars, 800 automobile cars and 2,000 box cars of 
40 tons capacity; Union Pacific, 500 refrigerator 
ears, including 300 50-foot refrigerator cars for 
passenger train service; Southern Pacific, 1,150 
50-ton, drop-bottom gondola cars; 50 50-ton tight- 
bottom gondola cars and 500 40-ton logging cars. 

OrDERS—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 2,000 
gondola cars; Northern Pacific, 3,000 box cars; 
St. Louis Southwestern, 500 box cars, 500 automo- 
bile cars and 200 convertible cars. 


Decision on Texas-Louisiana Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today denied, effective 
April 16 next, fourth section application No. 
595 of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Sour 
Lake & Western, and Orange & Northwestern 
railroads for authority to continue to charge 
rates on lumber and related articles from Beau- 
mont, Houston, Orange and Sour Lake, Tex., to 
points in Louisiana on the New Iberia & North- 
ern Railroad, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision. 


Revenue Freight Loadings Compared 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—Latest reports 
received by the car service division, American 
Railway Association, show that 845,219 cars 
were loaded with revenue freight during the 
week ended Dec. 2. The observance of Thanks- 
giving Day, of course, greatly reduced ear load- 
ings, which were 110,276 less than the week 
before. Compared with the same week last year, 
however, the Dec. 2 loadings represented an in 
crease of 103,370 cars, but a decrease of 37,385 
cars compared with the corresponding week of 
1920. 

Forest products loadings for the week ended 
Dee. 2 were 60,010 cars, a decrease of 6,036 
compared with the week before. Compared with 
the same week last year, forest products show 
an increase of 12,369 cars, and with the corre- 
sponding week of 1920 an increase of 7,427 
cars. 

Coal loadings were 186,159 cars, a reduction 
of 15,874 compared with the preceding week, 
but an increase of 49,574 cars compared with 
the same week of last year, and a decrease of 
47,070 cars under the same week of 1920. On 
Dee. 11 more cars were loaded with bituminous 
coal than on any other day in three years, the 
total having been 45,886 cars. 


Reductions in Car Shortage 


Requisitions for freight cars Nov. 30 over 
and above the current supply totaled 133,786, 
a decrease of 18,781 compared with Nov. 23. 

The shortage in box cars was 67,468, a reduc- 
tion since Nov. 23 of 11,569; while the short- 
age in coal cars was 42,848, or a reduction of 
835 within the same period. Reports also 
showed a reduction in the shortage in stock cars 
during that time of 4,506, the total Nov. 30 
being 9,541. The shortage in refrigerator cars 
was reduced to 6,075. At the same time 5,595 
surplus freight cars of various classes and in 
good repair were reported, which was an in- 
crease within a week of 289 cars. 


Coast-to-Midwest Case Reopened 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted the peti- 
tion of the carriers involved that Investigation 
& Suspension Docket No. 1,535—Lumber from 
California to Minnesota and Wisconsin—be 
reopened. This proceeding has accordingly 
been reopened for such rehearing as the com- 
mission may direct. The effective dates of the 
orders entered on July 20 and Sept. 22 is post- 
poned until further order. 


A MUNICIPAL FOREST has been established at 
Coudersport, Potter County, Pennsylvania, 
which has been the seat of lumber operations 
for many years. The town is the first one in 
the State to take advantage of the law of 1909, 
which authorizes municipalities to acquire for- 
est land for timber production. The tract com- 
prises about a hundred acres of mixed birch, 
beech and maple in Hebron Township. It will 
be managed under a working plan prepared by 
the State department of forestry, and the profits 
will go into the town treasury. It is planned 
to add adjacent land to the present tract later 
on. 
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News From the Nation’s Capital 


Committee on Wood-testing Organized 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—The sectional 
committee on methods of testing wood, spon- 
sored by the Forest Service and the American 
Society for Testing Materials, at a meeting 
today at the headqu: wrters of the Forest Service 
effected a formal organization. A discussion 
of the work to be undertaken by the committee 
followed. 

For the consideration of the committee the 
sponsors submitted tentative methods of testing 
small clear specimens of wood. These methods 
were prepared jointly by the American Society 
for Testing Materials and the Forest Service 
during 1921 and the first part of 1922, and 
were accepted at the June meeting of the 
former. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was represented at the meeting by D. F. 
Holtman, construction engineer; Fred F. Mur- 
ray, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
P. R. Camp, North Carolina Pine Association. 

Other members of the committee are: 

Forest Service—J. L. Markwardt, assistant in 


charge of section on timber mechanics, Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

American Society for- Testing Materials—M. O. 
Withey, professor of mechanics, University of 
Wisconsin. 

American Electric Railway Association—Henry 
Gulick, 145 West 36th Street, New York City. 

American Institute of Architects—C. W. Killam, 
Harvard University School of Architecture. 


American Railway Engineering ate sega 2. 
Paul, Armour Institute of Technology. 
Hogue, alternate). W. T. Dorrance, New Gork: 
New Haven & Hartford Railway Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (J. W. Orrock, alternate). 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers—C. M. 
Bigelow, Cooley & Marvin Co., Boston, Mass, 
Associated Bell Telephone Companies—C. H. Ama- 
don, Western Electric Co., 463 West Street, 
New York City. 

Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association—Guy Davis, 
‘hief Inspector Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Cor- 
poration, Garden City, L. I. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association—C. N. 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, Buffalo, 


Society of American Foresters—G. R. Green, pro- 
fessor of wood utilization, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—P. W. Witte- 
mann, secretary-treasurer, Wittemann Aircraft 
Corporation, Hasbrouck Heights, N. 


Society of Naval Architects & Marine Engineers— 
E. R. Rigg, = architect, New York Ship- 
building Co., Camden, N. J. 


United States Bureau of Standards—H. L. Whit- 
temore, mechanical engineer, Washington, D. C. 
United States Navy Department—Commander W. 
H. Allen, corps of civil engineers, Navy Yard, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States War Department—C. E. Alderman, 
quartermaster department, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the Association of Wood-Using Industries 
are expected to appoint one member each. 
Eleven associations of consumers are repre- 
sented on the committee and consumers’ organ- 
izations generally have manifested keen inter- 
est in the project for such a committee since it 
was first broached. 


Prices on Provincial Timber Sold 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 11.—Vice Consul 
Harold 8. Tewell, North Bay, Ontario, reports 
that on Nov. 1 the provincial government of 
Ontario sold the timber rights over 187 square 
miles in the northern part of that province to 
four lumber companies for $78,600, in addition 
to prices stipulated in the contracts. The condi- 
tions of sale are said to provide that the tim- 
ber shall be manufactured in Canada and that 
no spruce pulp shall be exported. 

From the largest limit sold, comprising 81 
square miles, the timber must be removed by 
April 30, 1928. The following reported prices 
are to be paid for the timber cut: 

White pine, $4.50 a thousand feet; 
$3.50; jack pine, $3.50; spruce, poplar and bass- 
wood, $3: other timber, $2.25; ties, 12 cents 
each; spruce pulp, 95 cents a cord; other pulp, 
50 cents a cord; fuel wood, 30 cents a cord; 


red pine, 


cedar posts, 5 cents each; cedar poles up to 
30 feet, 40 cents each; cedar poles 31 to 40 feet, 
70 cents each ;cedar poles 41 to 50 feet, $1 
each; cedar poles 50 feet and over, $1.50 each. 

Prices to be paid for red and white pine in 
other limits sold, in the Nipissing, Algoma and 
Thunder Bay districts, vary from $10.26 to 
$12.50 a thousand feet; ties, 15, 22 and 35 
cents each; spruce pulpwood, $1.01, $1.55 and 
$2.02 a cord; other pulpwood, 50 cents, $1.15 
and $1.30 per cord. 


New Aid to Lumber Division Chief 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today announced the appoint- 
ment of J. C. Nellis as assistant chief of the 
lumber division to succeed Roy H. Jones, who 
resigned a short time ago to go with the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute. The announce- 
ment says: 

‘‘Mr. Nellis, who is assistant secretary of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
and secretary of the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association, comes to 
the lumber division with exceptional training 
both in commercial and Government work. 

‘“Mr. Nellis is a graduate forester, and is 
well known to the lumber trade in the United 
States. Upon resignation from the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1918 he was appointed secretary-manager 





J. C. NELLIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Assistant Chief Lumber Division 


of the emergency bureau of the box industry 
in Washington, and he accepted his present po- 
sition early in 1919. 

‘“Tt is significant of the confidence which the 
lumber industry has in Mr. Nellis that he was 
appointed for this important post. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Hoover’s policy, the executive 
officers of the various commodity divisions in 
the Department of Commerce are being selected 
by the industry itself, and the appointment of 
an assistant chief was largely left to the com- 
mittee representing the lumber industry and 
the Forest Service. 

‘*Tt is also significant that the Forest Service 
was represented on this committee, because the 
progressive lumbermen in this country realize 
that forestry and lumbering must go hand in 
hand. This is the trend which has been so 
manifest since the war. 

‘“Mr. Nellis’ candidacy was strongly en- 
dorsed by every body of lumbermen consulted in 
this country. It is felt that a very happy choice 
was made. The basis upon which this selection 
was made is certain to be pleasing to the in- 
dustry. The best man available obtained this 
position, and no other considerations were given 
in this matter. Mr. Nellis will start his work 
in the Lumber Division immediately.’’ 


Home and Foreign Conditions Better 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11—The DRepart- 
ment of Commerce has issued the following 
summary of economic conditions based on latest 
reports: 


DoMEsTic CoNpDITIONS—Figures on business 
movements in October, which are now practically 
complete, show marked increases in both produc- 
tion and distribution. In at least 15 important 
basic industries, production in October exceeded 
any month since the close of 1920. Reports on 
merchandising in both wholesale and retail lines 
indicate marked improvement. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate similar increases in November. Pro- 
duction of coal seems to be stabilized at about 
11,000,000 tons of bituminous and a little over 
2,000,000 of anthracite a week. Building con- 
struction and output of building materials con- 
tinue at an exceptionally high rate for this season. 
Prices of basic commodities have remained 
relatively steady with some recessions in coal, 
iron and steel. Bank loans for the week ending 
Dec. 2 showed further increases, taking the holi- 
day into account. Average interest rates declined 
slightly and the stock market made a slight im- 
provement. 


FOREIGN CONDITIONS—Cables indicate an im- 
provement in economic conditions abroad except 
in Czechoslovakia where conditions continue very 
bad, with trade both foreign and domestic falling 
off, unemployment and commercial failures increas- 
ing, and a probable large sugar crop the only re- 
deeming feature. Slight improvement is reported 
from India, with a much more confident feeling 
garding the future. Stocks of merchandise are being 
gradually worked down and the markets cleared 
for action, but no marked increase in imports is 
expected before next spring. The South African 
outlook is improved by the resumption of gold 
mining at full capacity and increased activity in 
the diamond industry, tho the gold mines restrict 
their purchases to immediate needs. The automo- 
bile trade continues fair. Price cutting is oc- 
curring in automobile tires and accessories. South- 
ern Rhodesia has rejected by a strong majority the 
proposal to join the Union of South Africa. Fi- 
nancial and commercial conditions are good in 
northern Ireland. Bonds of the city of Belfast 
are selling above par. The paper industry of 
Sweden is reported more active but that of Nor- 
way, except in kraft paper, continues dull. 


War Claims Must Be in by Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—The American- 
German Mixed Claims Commission has received 
a large number of claims for the recovery of 
war risk insurance premiums paid on shipments 
of American goods across the Atlantic during 
the war. These claims have been submitted on 
the theory that the German submarine cam- 
paign was responsible for the largely increased 
insurance rates on cargoes, and that the Ger- 
man Government should make good the loss 
thereby entailed, as well as any actual damage 
to goods in transit on the high seas. 

Any lumbermen who exported lumber at war 
risk insurance rates, or any other commodities, 
if they are interested, should submit their 
claims at once directly to the State Department, 
which will transmit them to the Mixed Claims 
Commission. In submitting such claims proof 
of American citizenship must be furnished. In 
the case of corporations a certified copy of the 
articles of incorporation prepared by the secre- 
tary will suffice, but more definite proof of 
American citizenship may later ke called for. 


All claims must be of record by Jan. 1. If it 
is not possible to prepare them in detail by 
that date additional data doubtless can be filed 
later. 


Sawmill Destroyed by Fire 


Mosi.e, ALA., Dec. 11.—The mill of R. H. 
Benner & Co., 
cigar box lumber, was destroyed by fire on 
Friday, Dec. 7, with a loss of $200,000. The 
plant is located outside of the city, but the city 
fire department sent several engines to fight 
the blaze, which they were unable to extinguish. 
The company carried about 50 percent insur- 
ance. 
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Shipper-Carrier Committee Allots Cars 


Union, Miss., Dec. 11.—The fourth of a 
series of conferences or get-together meetings 
between officials of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad and lumber shippers along that 
road was held here last Friday with an attend- 
ance of more than thirty. The purpose of the 
meetings was to make readjustments in the car 
ratings of shippers. While the conferences 
will not make more cars available they will 
bring more equitable distribution of equipment 
and create confidence and good will between the 
road and its lumbermen patrons thru the func- 
tioning of an executive committee as follows: 
H. H. Bates, New Deemer Manufacturing Co., 
Deemer; Horace Turner, Turner Lumber Co., 
Avera; and E. A. Emery, Bentley & Emery, 
Ovtett, representing the lumbermen; and C. E. 
Lanham, superintendent of car service, and H. 
Gross, division superintendent, representing the 
railroad. Mr. Lanham is chairman and the first 
meeting of the committee is to be held today to 
begin an investigation as to the requirements 
of lumber shippers along the line. 

As a result of the sectional meetings held at 
Avera Monday, at Laurel Thursday and at 
Union Friday, new ratings have been estab- 
lished on what is believed to be a basis fair to 
all shippers. General Manager Paul E. Odell, 
who presided at the conferences, was delighted 
with the spirit shown by the lumbermen in the 
face of a severe car shortage that in November 
permitted his road to furnish only 27 percent 
of the cars requisitioned. Mr. Odell was par- 
ticularly pleased at the magnanimity of ship- 
pers requiring over one hundred cars a month 
who helped to fix a fair rating for smaller ship- 
pers. 

The movement got under way Dee. 3 in Mr. 
Odell’s office at Mobile when representatives 
of several of the larger mills headed by H. H. 
Bates, of the New Deemer Manufacturing Co. 
at Deemer, Miss., visited Mobile to discuss a 
plan of rating. Cars had been apportioned so 
far during the shortage on the basis of the nnm- 
ber of cars shipped the first six months of this 
year, but since some mills were down because 
of bad market conditions and others, notably 
smaller operators, were not operating, that was 
not deemed a proper basis. Dawson W. Winn, 
of the Green Lumber Co., Avera, suggested the 
group conferences, thus dividing the lumber 
shipping section into three groups. Others at 
the Mobile meeting were J. W. Smith and A. J. 
Glassow, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co.; 
M. H. Bissell, of the Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel; R. H. Molpus, of Henderson-Molpus 
Co., Philadelphia; J. R. Buckwalter and W. E. 
Mayer, of J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union; 
and I. R. Anderson, of Green Lumber Co., 
Garner. 

Names of those at the Avera meeting Mon- 
day are not available but this group chose 
Horace T. Turner as its representative on the 
executive committee. 


At the Laurel meeting E. A. Emery, of Bent- 


ley & Eniery, was elected to the committee. At- 
tending the conference were: R. C. Schultz, Vir- 


" gin Pine Co., Piave; T. 8. Cowan, Cowan Bros., 


Grafton; Rich Anderson, and D. W. Winn, 
Green Lumber Co., Avera; B. E. Green, Colmer- 
Green Lumber Co., Colgreen; L. A. Cowan, 
Cowan Lumber Co., Reba; J. E. Jones, Stover 
Lumber Co., Wilson; D. L. Bryant, Easterling 
& Bryant, Avera, and C. P. Armbrecht, Robin- 
son Land & Lumber Co., Bothwell. 

The largest meeting of the series was that 
held at Union at which the following were in 
attendance: 

H. H. Bates, New Deemer Manufacturing 
Co., Deemer; L. D. Myers, Southern Lumber 
Co., Union; W. W. Estes, Louisville; R. H. 
Molpus, Henderson-Molpus Co., Philadelphia; 
A. DeWeese, DeWeese Lumber (o., Philadel- 
phia; J. R. Buckwalter, A. I. Buckwalter, W. 
E. Mayer and John J. Paschal, J. R. Buck- 
walter Lumber Co., Union; S. K. Duncan, 
American Creosote Works, Louisville; D. L. 
Fair, Louisville; L. H. Stubblefield and R. L. 
Mitchell, R. L. Mitchell Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville; L. F. Nelson, J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., 
Burnside; F. R. Crandall, Crandall Lumber Co., 


Meridian; T. J. Chidlow, Bonita Lumber Co., 
Sebastapol; M. H. Bissell, Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel; F. C. Young, Noxapater Lumber 
Co., Hight; J. L. Kuntz, Union; A. L. Penning- 
ton, Union; A. W. Barth and F. H. Stanford, 
New Deemer Manufacturing Co., Deemer; G. C. 
Chapman, Newton; G. M. Brown, Sartin Lum- 
ber Co., Kitchener; George Legan, Legan-Mc- 
Clure Lumber Co., Estes. 

The new ratings for the shippers reached at 
these meetings were arrived at thru a frank 
discussion by the lumbermen of each mill’s re- 
quirements. In some cases the rating was 
raised, in others lowered. The executive com- 
mittee will know exactly how many cars are 
available for lumber and will check up con- 
stantly to see that they are furnished to the 
mills by Chief Dispatcher 8. A. Dobbs accord- 
ing to their rating. As equipment is added 
some mills will require more and their rating 
will be raised. Other ratings will be lowered 
as output lessens. 

General Manager Odell announced also that 
unless cars are loaded promptly they will be 
moved. If a car placed on siding one day is 
not in process of loading when the next day’s 
local comes along, it will be picked up and 
moved to a siding where it will be loaded 
promptly. It is the evident purpose of the offi- 
cials to see that codperation is as complete as 
possible on the part of officers and shippers to 
get the maximum service from available equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Odell came to the Gulf, Mobile & North- 


Sawmill-Carriage 


[By RB. C. Leibe] 


To keep the carriage track clean as a rule 
track cleaners are made by millwrights or mill 
mechanics, but naturally some better than 
others. A rather common type of track cleaner 
and one which on the whole is very satisfac- 
tory, is shown in Fig. 1. So far as the writer 
knows, it is strictly a home made article. It 
can easily be made by any mill mechanic. A 
piece of piping is made fast to the carriage 
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Three Types of Carriage Track Cleaners 


frame on each side of the wheel as shown in 
Fig. 1. The pipe is 2 or 2% inches in diameter 
and usually about 14 inches long, tho the 
length will vary with the distance of the ecar- 
riage from the track. The short lengths of pipe 
are made fast to the carriage frame either 
by means of eye-bolts or iron straps, as shown 
in the sketch. The adjustable cleaner con- 
sists of a turned piece of hardwood which fits 
loosely in the pipe so that it may adjust itself 
to the slightly uneven track and also so that it 


ern Nov. 1 as general manager and during the 
first month of his service average car movement 
was increased to 33.4 miles a day as against 
30 miles, and it is the ambition of the road’s 
officers to raise it to 35 miles. Mr. Odell for- 
merly was in the service of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. 

Shippers are urged also to load cars to ¢a- 
pacity. As evidence of a willingness in this 
direction the Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, 
thru its sales manager, Murray H. Bissell, an- 
nounced that its average for November was 
26,109 feet to the car. 

That new equipment is being added by the 
railroad is evidenced by the delivery of four 
new decapods or 5-wheel drive locomotives. Bad 
order cars have been reduced since July 1 from 
an average of 500 to 250; and of interest to the 
traveling public is the fact that a buffet and 
sleeper service has been established between 
Memphis and Mobile. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern is now one of 
the heaviest originators of forest products in 
the United States, with 400 lumber shippers be- 
tween Mobile and New Albany, producing from 
4 to 200 cars a month. For eleven months of 
this year approximately 38,500 ears of lumber 
originated on the road, which means about 900,- 
000,000 feet for the year. Had an ample sup- 
ply of cars been available the last five months 
the year’s total would have been far over a 
billion feet. Cars were supplied last month 
for only about one-fourth of shippers’ require- 
ments. 


Track Cleaners 


may feed down to the track as the end wears 
off. Such a hardwood stick will last six months 
to a year without attention. The end soon 
becomes hardened by friction and the wear is 
slow. This type of cleaner keeps the track free 
from dust and chips. It may be used on either 
track, flat or ‘‘V’’ rail, with equal efficiency. 
In Fig. 1, ‘‘A’’ represents the strips, ‘‘B’’ 
the piping, while below ‘‘B’’ an arrow points 
to the hardwood stick which touches the top of 
the rail. If desired, a square iron casting may 
be made with flanges on the upper end to per- 
mit attachment to the carriage frame. Square 
hardwood sticks could then be inserted. How- 
ever, the round track cleaner has a decided ad- 
vantage over the other type as the round stick 
will turn around while at work and the end will 
be worn evenly, whereas in the case of the 
square stick a notch will be worn in the end 
and might cause some trouble. So a round 
stick is to be preferred. 

Fig. 2 illustrates what is called the shoe 
cleaner by many millmen. This t is or was 
manufactured for the market, but I am told 
that the manufactured article is all iron and as 
@ consequence causes wear on the carriage 
wheels and is too heavy. A home made modifi- 
cation of this type is easily constructed, how- 
ever, and the writer considers it to be the best 
track cleaner. In Fig. 2, note carefully the 
carriage section and the position of the shoe 
cleaner in relation to the wheel. The sides of 
the cleaner (‘‘Z’’) (outside and inside) are the 
same in size and shape and are made so that 
they can be easily bolted together. These sides 
are made of 14-inch iron, approximately 8 
inches wide and 18 inches or more long. The 
length, of course, will depend upon the diameter 
of the wheels. Hardwood blocks (6) serve as 
the cleaners and are bolted between the sides. 
In Fig. 2, A shaped parts (C) represent the 
hardwood blocks which are approximately 2% 
inches in thickness, or thick enough to bolt the 
sides up tightly and yet leave the wheel free 
to turn without rubbing against the sides. The 
slanted blocks serve as a pushing surface for the 
wheel, no matter in which direction it is running, 
and keep the track clean. When blocks wear 
down to the iron sides they are easily replaced. 

Fig. 3 shows another simple type of hard- 
wood track cleaner. Two-inch hardwood boards 
slotted at ‘‘E’’ are bolted to the carriage frame 
and keep the track fairly clean. 
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Production Shipments 
1922 1921 1922 1 1922 1921 
Southern Pine Association. ....ccccccscvcccccccsscsccces 3,491,972,326  3,307,402,744 3,374,204, 3,499,990,774 3,540,678,342 3,508,977,669 
BE cn ncchaduawdeusa sed keweiaacacerveneriiee . ,279, 71,575,164 76,641,084 69,198,410 71,107,024 51,204,704 
Total ...... ee cccecsece AP LOURCE CEO OCOCR CE LE LCL .. 3,563,252,013 3,378,977,908  3,450,845,139  3,569,189,184  3,611,785,366  3,560,182,373 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ Setnailennes 4,005,533,147 2,496,929,138  3,684,024,224  2,559,380,553  3,781,836,117  2,616,100.578 
DEC. 2 cccccccccces Site MEAS eee were ass as eee Aeere eecce »473,981 60,218,037 71,403, 55,395,960 »489,101 46,172,192 
hi | REY mene nr ere cee Gate, 46a: alee WMI aera 4,095,007,128  2,557,147,175  3,755,427,831  2,614,776,513  3,857,325,218  2,662,272,770 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............+. . 1,120,751,000 672,577,082  1,104,711,000 663,553,728  1,139,625,000 676,575,000 
BE TE ic hekex as indevicad esd oevencisatnasaneeWeeeund 27,242, 10,133,000 20,359,000 17,214,000 20,575,000 15,650,000 
EGER Weseccscccsssvccsedscvocss aiatcrea.aard er acaleae Ma aare 1,147,993,000 682,710,082  1,125,070,000 680,767,728 1,160,200,000 692,225,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn...... 523,568,000 324,900,000 340,178,000 244,676,000 812,600,000 416,720,000 
CGF ticcdctcrccunsees ee RAAT eRe 2,675,000 1,080,000 3,218,000 964,00 492, 1,028,000 
Total wcccccccceccvess wale cats aecde a kere Si xnmameedkwets 526,243,000 325,980,000 343,396,000 246,640,000 815,092,000 417,248,080 
California Redwood Association..............eeeeeeeeees 375,604,000 272,695,000 330,960,000 198,345,000 354,672,000 197,263,000 
BS du ceeséuass snaked ahes uivacaureseadsookaaweaas 8,527,000 7,239,000 7,573,000 ,862,000 5,791,000 9/312000 
WOCAL Sivieciecvcccacsatececes Le Vd ioe a siddcic wena cucsic 384,131,000 279,934,000 ,000 204,207,000 360,463,000 206,575,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........eeeeeeeeeces 451,208,833 313,703,540 460,809,465 304,376,243 451,091,661 302,703,360 
ec, LETT Cree EE EE Meth cnndutad Cae tda Ww aaeae se 7,190,173 9,433,531 6,297,918 10,965,148 7,011,076 6,481,161 
IME Gade cca vevasscncawsndievasesar és tamcgauasanes 458,399,006 323,137,071 467,107,383 316,341,391 458,102,737 309,184,521 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.. 95,085,000 89,543,000 133,248,000 94,051,000 120,854,000 84,052,000 
2 ee Mere err rere reer CC 726, 622,000 1,143,000 2,777,000 624 1,942,000 
NORGE. We bse ed ewnsecicsweees WP Cree CCC Ore 95,811,000 90,165,000 134,391,000 96,828,000 121,478,000 85,994,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............+-- 400,601,378 No Report 388,342,565 No Report 380,741,000 NotR 
© vanes AAPOR 7 SBP peeps ate Re ARES 2:'776,000 No Report 8,158,365 No Report 7,046,000 Not Repereal 
WOU Sac ciwscdcscCascacowdicesevansaneccneseenn wanes 403,377,3 396,500,930 387,787, 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 209,889,841 160,300,732 194,793,974 163,376,518 190,135,201 131,790,057 
Total for Forty-eight Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) .10,674,213,525  7,638,051,236 10,011,271,283 7,727,749,816 10,772,233,321  7,934,181,664 
—— peewee Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Oct., 1922 on 208.197 an 
ardwoo Aaa CAe La EEE ENSUES CANS GBM AE KE 000 Reported 
ee ana 52,745,000 «131,145,000 52,465,000 110,391,000 worpenortea Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments).............. 10,837,818,525  7,769,196,236 10,168,913,283  7,838,140,316 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Dec. 2. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Bureau of Census Delivered Prices California Pines Sales 

WasHIneTon, D. C., Dec. 12.—The Department of Commerce has secured thru the bureau | . t San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 11.—The Cal- 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for oo: White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
shingles, as the average paid Nov. 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on the job, ssociation reports for the week ended Dec. 2 
these being selected from the complete list: loth sot a eelud received (siding, battens and 

No. 1 Dimension, Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra | 7 not included) as $45.65 on total sales of 
$181E, 2x4—16’ Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 158,000 feet; $31.70 on California sales of 
* Sogthern a ane 2,347,000 feet, and $76.10 on export sales of 
— “ee Noi «ce EG. No.2, V.G. Cedar 314,000 feet. Total sales by grades were as 
i BO seininginccnieunianenens $46.00 $44.00 $49.00 $76.00 Boia $6.54 follows: 
Kansas City ........ eneaeoaenns 46.00 46.00 51.00 72.50 dices 6.50 California White Pine Mixed Pines 
aan Seddducwiemecudaneae sunt — =< ates eye He a PA ym Common— Feet 

Orr rrr oT er rT eT me Te \ B widec é \ os. clr. ° 1 
ME 2iei6ess ckwaEredicuces cecea canes 20.00 20.00 ‘aaa 56.00 3.65 re 289,000 
POGUE ING Discvcscvcceccesevses 48.00 mailers 45.00 90.00 pewe 7.50 EP GRNNGE taccas 89,500 
MICRON. civicceciadcees cewewne 52.00 ee 49.00 77.00 P 7.50 No. 3 clear.... 2,500 
GINVGINNG cesicccsccas etveuwsauee 57.00 P 50.00 92.00 5.76 Inch shop .... 31,000 
RID Scuba veh dwcsicancccecceaeeos 49.00 wai wie 80.00 7.0@ No. 1 shop.... 294,500 
MERMUGIE Kécine ovencedddneeedndawead v(t Serre 60.00 90.00 anes No. 2 shop.... 7,50 ‘orm stock. 4,000 
RRND. cadewistunononeemeceecanee 55.00 55.00 aes dauaa wdania 8.00 No. 3 shop.... 137,500 a 500 
EMO. esleccceeddddcescccecas 42.00 umes 37.00 75.00 “anes “ene poo mel short.. ok see No. 1 dimen 58,000 

aine 4 
ebearbpas ° Siding— Lin. Ft 
— e oO . 
Oak Flooring Stocks California Redwood Data |, Susan Pine, B&btr. bev.. $1,000 

The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- San Francisco, Cauir., Dee: 9.—The Cali- | C select ...... | 62,000 - peetesss oe eee 
tion has prepared the following statistics: fornia Redwood Association reports for the sr —e yoo C&btr. short 80,000 
Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, Dec. 1, 1922 | week ended Dec. 2: No. 1 shop.... 237,500 _— soeee 5.0 

Stock on Unfilled Percent Member mills reported Entire an 2 shop.... 292,000 MOB snovnes 100.000 
hand orders sold Percent Industry oO. 3 shop.... 12,000 Panels 

I i sede aiaie 2,426,000 1,649,000 68 No. of of pro- (estimated) | Stained ...... 12,500 Feet 

NT x ccGadaknumenas 307,00 6,000 142 mills Feet duction Feet White Fir White pine.... 3,5 

BEE” Kccwewnvec ees 5,188,000 20,652,000 398 Production ... 14 8,527,000 100 12,700,000 No. 3 com Battens 

pone Shipments |... 14 7,573,000 89 —:11,300,000 tii DD: cccuhteel .000 
Total #3” ....... 7,921,000 22,737,000 287 Orders— No. 4 com..... 730,500 
3x11 ” 3 236 000 2 788 000 86 Received eee 14 5,791,000 68 8,600,000 ise. itierieasien 18, ir 100 000 
3x2” ............... 3,709,000  2°816,000 76 On hand.... 13 52,334,000 83,100,000 | No. 1 dimen.. 730,000 Stained ....... 750,000 
pa Detailed Distribution for Week No. 2 dimen... 55,000 Lath 
"ROtal 56 «occas cc 6,945,000 5,604,000 81 Shipments Orders Douglas Fir Pieces 
OMNES Se cegucasenes 306,000 695,000 227 14 mills 14 mills C&btr. .... 1,000 No. 1 pine 210,000 
EME acre e nna wax 695,000 1,230,000 177 Northern California* ...... 2,592,000 1,829,000 M ae ; No. 2 pine 55,000 
pov Southern California* ...... 2,699,000 1,798,000 ountain Pine 32” pine...... 0,000 
otal 36" o6 oc ccc 1,001,000° 1,925,000 192 WHEREIN ke cate ncenseseddes 52, i 2 eee coccceee 866,500 © White fir..... 30,000 
Grand total...... 15,867,000 30,266,000 191 rn 1,346,000 1,879,000 
Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold DUNO. adesenccesncacucens 84,000 242,000 The West Cc t Review 
Dec. 1, Nov. 1, “| 

- 1922 1922 =, Total Teer eee ee ee 7,573,000 5,791,000 SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 9.—For the week ended 
H, Matussemetas a7 = = raonth and south of Jive running thru San | Dee. 2, 145 mills report as follows to the West 
 vevesercos MM 191 YNevada, Arizona, Pyne ‘and Washington. Coast ae Association: 

Average ... 191 187 226 TAll other States and Canada. Leute ao 89,473,981 8% below normal 
Statistics for November, 1922 ° na ° Orders "15 75489°101 16% below prod 
_ ererre a : production 
~~ Pre CRETE CET IR RT eee 26,828,000 National A lysis : Water ‘or ‘ t F 
I Sip cicisecnceecinceects cues 26,431,000 WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11—The National | "Fomestic 19,592,505 > 

Orders— Lumber Manufacturers’ Association analysis MREDORE cccccccccccccccccs MASUR 

Booked during month. ....2.....0s60 29,269,000 | shows the following percentages of production: — 
On hand at end month................ 35,209,000 Total (40% of total)...........++-.- 30,549,101 
Stock on Hahd Dee. V. oi. cciccavcccce 19,132,000 During During 48 Rail, 1,496 COPS... cccccccccccccssces 44,940,000 
eg Week Ended Wks. Ended nae 
Consolidated Figures for Eleven Months Dec. 2 Dec. 2 75,489,101 
I i 6550s bing sass cen citeveoiedl 251,617,000 No. of Ship- Or Ship- Or- | Shipments— "eet "Feet 
RON ciicns iedincdneveccecsdoscises 263,142,000 ASSOCIATION— Mills ments ders ments ders Domestic 19,568,037 
UNE p hurdadadianrtecitaudianycaead Jo 260,337,000 | Southern Pine ...... 21 108 100 97 101 PR piennnackastansedsies 10,945,570 
Comparative Weeki Figure KS a a aS ; meinen — 

1922— Production Shipments Orders California Pines “cen 4 120 93 6 155 Total water (43% OE Gate accacecas 30,513,607 
Nov. 25....... 4,960,000 5,157,000 5,025,000 | California Redwood.. 14 89 68 88 4 | Rall 1,363 cars..................000+- ete 
Nov. 18....... 5,047,000 4,918,000 5,127,000 | No. Carolina Pine... 31 88 98 102 100 Total shipments 71,403,607 
Oct. 30-Nov. 25,20,679,000 20,209,000 22,492,000 | Nor. Hemlock &Hdwd. 13 157 86 140 127 | Unfilled Orders— = === = an 

1921— Northern Pine ...... _9 204 295 98 96 Domestic theses Aideiueaa 152,979,925 feet 
Oct. 31-Nov.26.11,442,000 12,434,000 17,753,000 oe Te) WE Be nob ce oeccee ree 140 care 
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Red Cedar Shingle Millmen Discuss Vital Problems 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 9.—The sixth annual 
Red Cedar Shingle Congress, and the annual 
meeting of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, including also 
the saw filers’ conference, were held here Thurs- 
day and Friday in the New Washington Hotel. 
The annual meeting of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association was held this morning. 

In opening the shingle congress at 1.30 Thurs- 
day, Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, made humorous 
allusion to the open season for association meet- 
ings, and declared the shingle manufacturers 
were fortunate in having so conducted them- 
selves as to keep out of the clutches of the law 
of the land. Maj. Griggs introduced Edwin J. 
Brown, mayor of Seattle, who in welcoming the 
congress declared that he himself was entitled 
to recognition as a shingle man from the fact 
that as a boy, in 1880, he packed shingles in 
the pine forests of Michigan. The response 
was made in a happy vein by Col. Roland H. 
Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Shingle Co., 
Everett, who made a strong point by citing the 
fact that his own home town had the best fire 
record of any American city of 30,000—and 
yet it was ‘‘all shingles and lumber.’’ 

‘¢The Forestry Problem as It Relates to the 
Shingle Industry,’’ was presented ably by E. T. 
Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Portland, Ore. Said he: 

It is simple, either way you look at it. If the 
problem is, how may a supply of shingle cedar 
be maintained forever, the answer is, it will not 
be; and if the question is, ‘“‘Will the industry be 
placed in difficulties by forestry requirements,” 
the answer is just the same—it will not be. You 
are manufacturing a vanishing material, and the 
foresters are going to let it vanish without bother- 
ing you much. For twenty-five years I have heard 
about hard luck in the shingle industry, and so 
I am glad to bring you this comfort. Unique among 
lumbermen, you are to be allowed to die in peace. 

Mr. Allen stated that the supply of red cedar 
was supposed to be somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty billion feet of standing and 
less than five billion feet of dead trees, about 
five-sixths of it west of the Cascades and the 
remainder largely in the vicinity of the Idaho 
Panhandle. Nobody knew how much was 
shingle cedar, nor how long it would last, but 
it was being cut relatively faster than the other 
chief Northwest species. He declared flatly 
that the proportion of this remaining cedar that 
would furnish clears and shingle material was 
about all that this country would ever see, 
unless a little is grown in public forests re- 
gardless of cost or profit. There were two chief 
reasons—it takes too long to produce clear 
cedar, and cedar so seldom occurs in pure stands 
that it is almost always a byproduct of other 
dominating species. 


Tells of British Columbia Bureau 


Lorin L. Brown, as the representative of 
the British Columbia Forest Products Bureau, 
Vancouver, B. C., discussed the functions of 
that organization from the standpoint of per- 
sonal field work. He made a strong point of the 
fact that there had been a practice among 
architects to specify the thinnest and the most 
defective shingles because they had thought 
them to be the best. Yet when the high grade 
shingle was shown in the proper manner, and 
its advantages made apparent, the architects 
had been ‘‘sold’’ immediately. ‘‘The defective 
shingle,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘is a menace.’’ He 
declared that unless a shingle is 100 percent 
clear, it ought to be packed and marked ‘‘ Not 
to be used for roofing.’’ The points in support 
of the high grade shingle as roofing material 
could be driven home to the architects by 
personal work. The thin shingle, he said, should 
be used for siding. Shingle nails are important. 
There was no difficulty in convincing the archi- 
tect on that point, but there was an obstacle 
in the strenuous objection made by carpenters 
to using them. He favored samples of stained 
shingles for use among architects and retailers, 
for very rarely could one find sample patterns 
of the red cedar product. Mr. Brown con- 
eluded : 


Surely it is time for this industry to realize 
that advertising pays. When inferior substitutes 
are being sold at twice the price of the best grade 
shingles, and that within a stone’s throw of a 
factory making the finest shingles in Canada, it 
is time for the educational process to begin. ‘This 
work must be done by the manufacturers. Borrow- 
ing a figure of speech from allusions to “wet” and 
“dry” conditions, it seems to me that the whole 
story may be indicated in a few words. The 
narrow neck of the shingle bottle is congested. 
To increase the flow, the manufacturers must pro- 
duce the pull. 


Development of Proper Shingle Nails 


The next subject fitted in as a logical develop- 
ment of the talk by Mr. Brown. It was 
‘¢*Copper Bearing Steel Nails,’’ by O. M. Ash, 
of the United States Steel Products Co., Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Ash adverted to his appearance 
before the shingle congress of 1921, and his 
methods in presenting a similar discussion at 
that time. He cited that tests of the resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion of steel and iron thru 
the introduction of copper had advanced dur- 
ing the interval. Certain sheets had failed at 
twenty-two months, but others had gone thru 
sixty-four months without a single failure. The 
addition of a small percentage of copper would 
increase the life of steel. He stated that altho 
experiments had been halted on account of 
numerous obstacles, including strikes, his con- 
cern had redesigned its product, and now had 
what he considered to be the right kind of 
shingle nail. It was made of steel treated 
with one-fourth of one percent copper, with hot 
galvanized zine coating, resulting in a smooth 
product that ought not to be objectionable to 
carpenters. ‘‘There must be a campaign of 
education,’’ said Mr. Ash, ‘‘by those most 
interested in seeing that the proper kind of 





REPORT DELAYED 


Owing to the lateness of arrival 
of transcontinental trains and a 
consequent delay in delivery of 
mail from the Chicago postoffice, 
the report of the second day 
and concluding sessions of the 
Sixth Annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress arrived too late for in- 
sertion in this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. However, this 
report will appear in the Dec. 23 
issue.—EDITOR. 











fastening is put on with the shingles. The 
man most interested is the man who makes the 
shingle; and responsiblity for advertising the 
facts must be shouldered by the shingle man- 
ufacturer, supplemented by the man who makes 
the nails. We have spent thousands of dollars 
in experiments to produce durable nails with 
the smoothest possible coating. We should tell 
the man who owns the roof that he ought to 
have good nails. But the educational effort 
will require the personal touch to put the red 
cedar shingle in the place it ought to occupy 
as the most durable and the best possible roof 
covering of a house.’’ 


‘*Wholesaler’s Interest in Shingle Industry’’ 


Lloyd L. Hillman, president of the Lloyd 
Hillman Lumber Co., Seattle, read a paper on 
‘The Wholesaler’s Interest in the Shingle 
Industry,’’ presenting the subject so ably and 
convincingly that Maj. Griggs suggested that 
the paper be given the widest publicity. Mr. 
Hillman alluded to the time when he was a 
young chap in Minneapolis, so small that he had 
to stand on a box when he pumped the organ in 
the old Hennepin Avenue M. E. Church. One 
Christmas morning the choir master congra- 
tulated the choir, and the organist said, ‘Don’t 
forget that my playing made possible your 
seeming success.’’ Then the juvenile Hillman 
blurted out, ‘‘Yes, but if I had lost my grip 
on the pump handle, you would all have been 


in a dreadful fix.’’ Taking up his subject, Mr. 
Hillman said in part as follows: 


So it is with the wholesaler. Some unthinking, 
socalled larger manufacturers consider the whole- 
saler an unnecessary evil, but the lumber business 
can not get along without him; in fact he is one 
of the biggest factors in the business. 

The lumber industry is divided into three 
branches, logging, manufacturing and marketing— 
the latter divided into wholesale distribution to 
retailers and wholesale consumers, and retail dis- 
tribution. There are approximately 50,000 mills 
producing lumber in the United States, Of these, 
not more than 5 percent have their own sales or- 
ganizations, because only large mills can eco- 
nomically maintain such an organization. The re- 
maining 95 percent of the mills representing about 
one-half of the production sell almost entirely 
thru the wholesaler, and so far as shingles are con- 
cerned, about 87 percent is handled by the whole- 
salers. 

There are approximately 3,500 wholesalers sell- 
ing to the retailers thruout the country. ‘The 
small mill can not exist without the wholesaler. 
The wholesaler supplies information as to market 
conditions, often capital and the sales organiza- 
tion which the small mill itself can not afford to 
maintain. The capital investment in the wholesale 
lumber business amounts to millions of dollars. 
The wholesaler maintains offices in the consuming 
territory and among the milis, with traveling sales- 
men or commission representatives, buyers and in- 
spectors among the mills, as the volume of business 
warrants. He places at the disposal of the manu- 
facturer an efficient sales organization which it 
would be impossible for a small mill to maintain. 

The wholesaler to a large degree finances the 
mills. Not only does he save the mill the capital 
investment necessary to maintain a sales organiza- 
tion, but also actually finances the mills by paying 
cash or 75 to 100 percent of the mill value of lum- 
ber and shingles at the time of shipment. To 
smaller mills he often makes advances to enable 
such mills to buy logs or equipment, to meet pay 
rolls or carry stocks, 

The wholesaler assumes responsibility and risk 
of transportation delays, damages and losses, and 
railroad overcharges. He assumes the credit risk, 
saving the capital of the small mill for use in 
production, and at the same time enlarging the 
manufacturer’s production by securing for his busi- 
ness located at distant points which the manu- 
facturer, without knowledge of local conditions, 
would not be disposed to accept if received direct. 
The wholesaler possesses expert knowledge which 
he places at the service of the small manufacturer, 
the retailer and the consuming public. He enables 
the retailer to conduct his business with less 
capital investment and more efficiently, for with 
stocks at various nearby points or in transit, the 
retailer is not compelled to stock so heavily, being 
able to conduct his business on quick turnovers. 

The wholesaler should be distinguished from the 
commission man, who merely brings buyer and 
seller together. The wholesaler buys, pays for, 
and takes actual title to the goods. It is an 
undisputed fact that the eastern buyer will pay 
for the services that the wholesaler renders, realiz- 
ing that the wholesaler is best able to handle his 
orders because of his expert knowledge as to loca- 
tion of available stocks, freight rates, shortest 
routes and quickest deliveries. 

The wholesaler has done his part to advertise 
red cedar shingles, perhaps not so much by sub- 
scriptions to the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association etc., but he has been constantly ex- 
panding his territory, sending out large amounts 
of literature in the form of circulars, blotters, 
folders etc., some of us having also shipped sample 
bunches of shingles to Europe, Japan, China ete. 


Mr. Hillman here gave an interesting review 
of efforts at legislation, citing particularly 
a bill introduced in the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1909, and the attempt to make shingles a 
national issue in a bill fathered by Congressman 
Gillett of Massachusetts in 1910. Mr. Hillman 
referred to the service rendered by the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, citing its policy of 
compulsory arbitration and its code of ethies. 
He continued: 


The association has been a_ very important 
factor in improving conditions for lumbermen in 
general, and its members in particular. There 
was a time, not so many years ago, when the 
wholesaler was not considered a real necessity ; but 
today, without doubt, he is well regarded, and the 
relationship between manufacturers and whole- 
salers is very closely allied. There are some 
wholesalers, no doubt, that should be eliminated, 
but it is an easy matter for a manufacturer to 
learn who is responsible and who not. So, if the 
manufacturer takes the proper care in the selection 
of the wholesaler to whom he sells, he should 
have not only no fears in doing business with him, 
but be able to avail himself of all the advantages 
offered him by the legitimate wholesaler. 

Let us, therefore, all pull together—the choir 
leader, the organist and the pumper. 


The California Situation 
Peter B. Kyne, author, enlivened proceedings 
by telling, in a characteristic way, how ‘‘It Was 
Done,’’ in California. ‘‘But it was not a 
walk-over,’’ he said. ‘‘The other side had a 
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bank roll that would have choked the proverbial 
hippopotamus. There was a time when I 
thought we were licked proper. You shingle- 
men haven’t the slightest conception of what 
we were up against. It was like a jackrabbit 
slapping a bulldog. They’ll be back. Remem- 
ber that the patent shingle fellows will take a 
lot of oil byproduct. You wood shingle men 
might as well forget all about nails for the 
present, and get down to brass tacks.’’ 

As Mr. Kyne closed, Col. Hartley advanced 
to the rostrum, commented on the ‘‘ wonderful 
work this man has done for us,’’ praised him 
as ‘fa shingle-weaver and a fighter,’’ and 
presented the guest with an oblong package 
about 4x8x12, neatly wrapped and tied. Mr. 
Kyne shook it experimentally, listened intently, 
called out, ‘‘It isn’t what we think it is, Gus,’’ 
then made his exit, after giving everybody his 
room number. 

‘*‘Water Shipments’’ 

‘*Water Shipments,’’ was a subject discussed 
by Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Seattle. He analyzed the busi- 
ness both from the standpoint of California 
and the Atlantic coast as marketing fields, pre- 
dicting that the movement would increase only 
in proportion to the growth of trade in other 
commodities, since shingles are light in weight, 
and are employed in ‘‘short stowage.’’ He told 
how California demand has shifted from clears 
and stars, to 6/2 perfects, 5/2 clears and some 
royals; unfolded the nature of the demand in 
the Gulf States, south Atlantic States, and in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 
He referred to the practice of shipping green 
stock, since the weight makes no difference, and 
discussed the limitations of the backhaul. He 
concluded: ‘‘If your hair isn’t grizzled, and 
you are anxious to become gray-headed, the 
water business is all right; but if you play 
golf and have an ambition to remain young and 
buoyant, maybe you’d better leave it alone.’’ 


‘‘Warehousing Shingles’’ 


Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager of the 
Rite-Grade Shingle Association, Seattle, opened 
up the topic ‘‘ Warehousing Shingles,’’ at the 
same time pointedly disclaiming any respon- 
sibility for fixed views. His object, he declared, 
was to get the matter before the congress. 
Four reasons were advanced in support of the 
warehousing plan: 1. It would enable the 
retailer to keep down his stocks. 2. It would 
be a strong factor in fighting imitation roofing. 
3. It would tend to stabilize the market. 4. 
It would afford an opportunity for the recon- 
ditioning of shingles, placing them in better 
shape for marketing. Mr. Clark exhibited a 
map with warehousing centers sketched at 
Denver, Forth Worth, Minnesota Transfer, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Memphis, Kansas City, Roanoke 
and the Virginia cities, Buffalo and New York. 


Future Production and Log Supply 


H. L. Gary, of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Co., Everett, gave his views on the ‘‘ Future 
Production of Shingles as Affected by Log 
Supply.’’ He showed that the log supply does 
not come evenly, and predicted that in a year 
or two the camps would not be able to furnish 
60 percent of requirements because of depleted 
area. Reforestation was hardly a benefit, be- 
cause not less than a hundred years was required 
to grow a cedar tree 20 inches in diameter at the 
stump. Grays Harbor County had consumed 
half its stand in twenty years, and there was 
a parallel in Snohomis and King counties. There 
was an ever-increasing demand for cedar. The 
outlook was not bright. ‘‘Ten years ago,’’ 
said Mr. Gary, ‘‘when we saw a man coming 
toward our office, we were afraid he would try 
to sell us logs; but today we hope that that 
is his mission. The situation will grow more 
acute. There is always some one who is con- 
sidering the advisability of starting another 
shingle mill, but today the list is topheavy, with 
log supply only 60 percent.’’ 

Maj. Griggs brought the session to a close in 
a vigorous speech calling attention to the 
Hoo-Hoo banquet and concatenation, and laud- 
ing that organization as the only means whereby 
the various elements of the lumber industry 
could intelligently consider their common 
problems. 


SHINGLE FILERS’ CONFERENCE 


More than fifty shingle saw filers and ma- 
chinery men attended the annual conference, 
which opened at 9:30 a. m. Thursday and 
remained in session until noon. Presiding was 
Robert W. Neighbor, of Portland, Ore., gen- 
eral manager Pacific coast division E. C. Atkins 
& Co. He conducted the discussion along tech- 
nical lines, of greatest interest to the experts 
in the saw filing department of the industry. 
The filers took an active part, and the inter- 
change of ideas was valuable. At one stage 
Fred J. Monte, of the shingle branch, insisted 
that the saw-filing conditions in one district 
were entirely different from those in another 
where there is a wide diversity in the kinds of 
wood and the type of logs under manufacture. 
Referring to an experience with a filer from 
another State who was somewhat hard-boiled 
in his views, Mr. Monte exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, he 
couldn’t file his way out of a bird cage.’’ 

Among the subjects discussed by Mr. Neigh- 
bor and the filers were the following: 


Importance of fitting or tensioning shingle saws. 

Shape of tooth and gullet and amount of hook ; 
width of swedge; depth of throat and width of 
throat. 

Where should tension come? 

What degree of tension best? 

Is high speed better than low speed? 

What degree of lead should go in a 
machine, and care of machine? 

What causes washboard or wavy shingles? 

Will best results be obtained with saw having 
5-inch hole or with 14-inch hole fitted to collar 
with large flange? 

Should saws be ground tapering to point, or be 
straight ground %-inch back from point or deeper? 

Is electrical driven mill easier to file for than 
steam mill? 

How much dish should a 26-inch shingle saw 
collar have? 

What difference in tension should be given 
42-inch saw for cutting 16-inch; 24-inch shingles? 

How should a 36-inch clipper saw be hammered 
and fitted to run the best at standard speed 1600 
to 1800 revolutions? 

What is proper speed and feed for spiral tooth 
cut-off saw? 


shingle 


Institute’s Fourth District Meeting 

VickspurG, Miss., Dee. 12.—The interest 
shown by hardwood manufacturers in the fourth 
regional district meeting conducted by J. M. 
Pritchard, of Chicago, secretary-manager of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, in this 
city today, is further proof of the direct benefits 
to be derived from these gatherings. Only one 
day could be devoted to the Vicksburg meeting, 
the morning session at the National Park Hotel 
being devoted to an exchange of ideas by the 
members of the institute present, and their 
friends, together with a talk by Mr. Pritchard 
in which he pointed out improved methods of 
timber cutting and lumber manufacture which 
would not only help to eliminate waste, but 
would add to the quality of the lumber produced. 

In the afternoon the meeting adjourned to 
the yard of the Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., where 
Mr. Pritchard applied and discussed the grading 
rules, while going over a number of typical 
boards. It was here that the greatest benefit 
was derived. The proper interpretation of 
present grading standards is not merely a mat- 
ter of good judgment, but requires years of 
training and careful study. There is probably 
no man in the country better qualified in this 
respect that is Mr. Pritchard. The thoroness 
with which he went into this practical in- 
spection will be a great help to those present, 
assisting them not only in a proper interpreta- 
tion of inspection rules, but in making their 
grades more uniform. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute will 
continue these regional meetings and will endea- 
vor to hold them at least once a month, in some 
one of the hardwood producing centers. It is 
hoped that ultimately all members will receive 
the benefit of these demonstrations. Mr. Prit- 
chard will continue to stress proper manufactur- 
ing methods, together with a uniform interpreta- 
tion of grading rules based on knowledge and 
judgment, thus reducing cause for complaints, 
bringing the manufacturers closer to the con- 
sumers and raising the standards of the hard- 
wood industry in general. 

Among those present were the following: 


H. B. Blanks, H. B. Blanks Lumber Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 
Bart Tully, Anderson-Tully Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


N. C. Schlemmer, Dixie 
burg, Miss. 

Philip D. Houston, Houston Bros., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 


Cooperage Co., Vicks- 


George T. Houston, Houston Bros., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

J. A. Lamb, Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

C. H. Ricketts, Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., Vicks- 


burg, Miss. 
R. P. Fowler, Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 
A. Houck, Murphy Tie & Lumber Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 
Brown Morgan, 8. T. 
Orleans, La. , 
B. M. Wakefield, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., Crew 
Lake, La. 


Aleus & Co. (Ltd.), New 


Carl Faust, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 
W. G. Rice, H. B. Blanks Lumber Co., Vicks- 


burg, Miss. 

Fred K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Yazoo 
City, Miss. 

J. W. Bailey, Eastman Gardiner Hardwood Co., 
Laurel, Miss. 

H. H. Benoit, 
Dunn, La. 

G. D. Brown, Delhi, La. 

W. T. Smith, Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss. 

A. D. Lanning, Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Holly 


Ridge, La. 
R. Holly 


Benoit-Clanton Lumber Co., 


Rial, Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
Ridge, La. 

Henry Comer, Vicksburg, Miss. 

R. G. Paxton, J. BE. Delwaith & Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

J. Hobard, S. T. Aleus & Co. (Ltd.), New Or- 
leans, La. 

A. L. Cure, Holly 
Ridge, La. 

V. W. Hughes, Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

C. L. Robertson, Dodge Bros. Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Jno. Welsh, Du Bois Lumber Co., Lake, Miss. 

J. F. McIntyre, J. F. MeiIntyre & Sons (Inc.), 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Roy Melntyre, J. F. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Robert McFarlane, Crossman Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

J. A. Kirby, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. M. Pritchard, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

V. E. Porter, E. 
son, Miss. 

Cc. Z. Smith, Lino-Newcomb Mill & Lumber Co., 
Bentonia, Miss. 

H. T. Dalton, Bentonia, Miss. 

J. Hand, jr., Egremont, Miss. 

E. B. Crawford, Bayou Land 
Yazoo City, Miss. 

A. N. Smith, Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., Blanks, 
La. 


Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 


McIntyre & Sons (Inc.), 


L. Hendrick Lumber Co., Jack- 


& Lumber Co., 
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Pioneer Firm Changes Hands 


KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 11.—As the result 
of negotiations which have been in progress 
for several weeks, the Boorman Lumber Co., of 
Great Falls, has been sold to the Monareh Lum- 
ber Co. for a consideration of approximately 
$100,000, the sale and transfer to become effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Immediately after the first of the 
year the Boorman company will take an inven- 
tory of its stock ete. 

The Monarch Lumber Co. is one of the largest 
operators in the West, having about eighty 
yards in northern and eastern Montana and 
maintaining headquarters in Great Falls. H. A. 
Templeton is president, and H. L. Call vice 
president of the concern. 

The Boorman Lumber Co. is a direct descend- 
ant of the oldest lumber firm in Great Falls, 
and was the successor to the business of A. M. 
Holter & Bros., which concern brought the first 
sawmill equipment into what was then the ter- 
ritory of Idaho, and perhaps before the estab- 
lishment of the territory of Montana in the 
early ’60s. Mr. Boorman joined the Holter 
Lumber Co. in the spring: of 1890 as an em- 
ployee, gradually working along until he organ- 
ized the Boorman Lumber Co. at Kalispell in 
1900. In 1907 the owners of the Boorman con- 
cern became interested with the Holter com- 
pany and operated under the style of the Hol- 
ter-Boorman Lumber Co., this firm purchasing 
the Holters’ interests in 1912, since which time 
the business has been conducted under the name 
of the Boorman Lumber Co. Aside from the 
Boorman Lumber Co. just sold, Mr. Boorman is 
heavily interested in the Boorman Lumber Co., 
of Helena, the West Side Lumber Co., of Great 
Falls, and the Chinook Lumber Co., of Chinook, 
in addition to which he has large investments 
in Teton, Glacier, Toole, Flathead, Lewis and 
Clark counties, Montana. 

Mr. Boorman, who first lived in Great Falls 
in territorial days, has not yet made known his 
plans. 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Directors 
Consider Matters of Importance to the Industry 


At a meeting of the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, Dec. 14, 
matters of importance to the members of the 
association and to the industry at large were 
discussed, including the progress of standardiza- 
tion work; publicity; building codes; pending 
forestry legislation and association finances. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
a. m. by John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president of the association and chair- 
man of the board of directors, who presided 
thruout the sessions. Following the roll call 
Secretary-manager Wilson Compton presented 
a comprehensive report dealing with conditions 
in the lumber industry, recent and current ac- 
tivities of the association and the finances of the 
organization. The report follows in part: 


The period of four months since the directors’ 
meeting in Portland last July has been cl -racter- 
ized by developments in the lumber trade which, 
with the exception of prevailing car shortage, 
should be encouraging; by reasonably satisfactory 
general economic and industrial progress except 
in agriculture; and by political changes which 
properly are the cause of some concern. 

The fundamental economic status of the lum- 
ber trade should give us substantial satisfaction. 
The lumber industry has emerged from the depths 
of depression with greater rapidity and in a more 
orderly way than have the vast majority of the 
basic industries. This general characterization of 
the lumber situation is of course small comfort to 
those individual enterprises, small in proportion 
but large in aggregate number, which have not 
been able, because of collapse in their transporta- 
tion service, to share substantially in the active 
lumber movement during much of the last ten 
months. 

Due to an effort to reduce to a minimum the 
empty car movement, rail transportation facilities, 
both cars and motive power, have been rela- 
tively concentrated in the eastern and central 
States, much to the handicap of shippers in out- 
lying territories distant from principal consuming 
centers. Nearly ten large railroad systems, largely 
as a result of the shop strike, have suffered in 
varying degrees a collapse of transportation serv- 
ice. Shippers exclusively dependent upon them 
have suffered proportionately. While, therefore, 
some mills favorably situated have been able to 
overship their current production, others, unable, 
even for considerable periods, to ship any lumber 
whatever, have been compelled to pile up large 
stocks of sold but unshipped lumber. 

Economic Condition of Industry Favorable 


The industry as a whole, however, is in exceed- 
ingly favorable economic condition, Since Novem- 
ber, 1921, outside of the customary mid-winter 
drop in lumber shipments, there was, until August 
of this year, a steady reduction of stocks on hand. 
The rate of reduction during one month last spring 
was nearly 10 percent of the current production. 
During the same period shipments, altho sub- 
stantially greater than production, fell continu- 
ously behind the volume of new business. During 
ten of the first eleven months of 1922, the rate 
of accumulation of unfilled orders varied from 4 
percent of current production, at the lowest, to 
15 percent at the highest, with an average in- 
crease in the accumulation of unfilled orders during 
the year up to Dec. 1 of nearly 8 percent of the 
year’s total lumber production. 

During the period, beginning in July, of increas- 
ing irregularity and shortage of transportation, the 
current shipments of lumber constantly fell below 
the production. During October shipments were 
less than 80 percent of the month’s production. 
The result, for this period and for the industry 
as a whole, has been an extraordinary depletion of 
stocks of mills favorably situated for car service ; 
a large accumulation of stocks at some mills un- 
able to secure adequate transportation service; for 
the industry as a whole, an excess of production 
over shipments of about 5 percent, and an excess 
of new business over shipments, or in other words, 
a net increase in unfilled orders, of nearly 8 
percent, of the year’s production up to date. 

The great influx of orders during the spring and 
early summer, when current shipments altho con- 
siderably in excess of production were continually 
falling farther behind the demand, brought the 
industry at the middle of the year to a point 
at which the increase in the accumulated unfilled 
demand had reached 10 percent of the total pro- 
duction for the year up to that time. More favor- 
able shipping conditions for a brief period during 


the middle of the coal strike somewhat reduced 
this accumulation, but by the middle of August 
the unfilled order files were again back to the 
June figure, and since Sept. 1 the unfilled orders 
have steadily increased to December, when the 
increase reported for the year was considerably 
over 750,000,000 feet and, including the mills not 
reported, probably not less than 2,000,000,000. 

Since July 1 the production has been constantly 
in excess of shipments. For this the car shortage 
is responsible, because the accumulation of un- 
filled orders has been constantly in excess of the 
accumulation of unshipped stock. During this 
period the average monthly rate of accumulation 
of unshipped stock varied from 7 percent to more 
than 20 percent. 

Between June and the middle of November, each 
month without exception showed an excess of 
current production over new business. Many mills 
were making far in excess of their reported normal 
production. The latter part of November, for the 
first time in five months, showed new business in 
excess of current production. ‘This, however, is 
more favorable than the ordinary seasonal rela- 
tionship. 

New Business Is Heavy 

For the last month new business in the South 
as a whole has considerably exceeded production. 
In the North, where unfilled order files are being 
reduced by heavy shipments, the current demand 
has exceeded the production but has been con- 
siderably less than the shipments. In the West, 
new business has been somewhat less than current 
production; in some instances almost as low as 
the current shipments, which have been greatly 
curtailed by car shortage, recently extremely 
acute in the West, as it still is in some parts of 
the South. 

Of the eight associations from which reports of 
current lumber movement are available, three, 
representing about 20 percent of the total industry, 
show for the year to date shipments greater than 
new business received. Two of these represent 
northern mills, where the rail transportation ser- 
vice has been notably superior to that in the 
South and West. The third represents a large 
proportion of water shipments. 

More than 50 percent of the industry, as repre- 
sented in five of these associations, has been able 
during the year to keep an approximately even 
balance between demand and supply; namely, be- 
tween new business received and the current pro- 
duction. In none of these groups has the varia- 
tion for the year as a whole been greater than 2 
percent. 

For about 40 percent of the mills there has been 
an accumulation of unsold stocks, but in no group 
has the accumulation been greater than 6 percent 
of the year’s production. In one group, shipping 
largely specialty and factory softwoods, the year’s 
demand has been nearly 60 percent greater than 
the year’s production; and the reported accumula- 
tion of unshipped orders, due to inadequate trans- 
portation service, has been equivalent to over 
three-quarters of the year’s production to date. 


Stocks Depleted and II! Assorted 

The industry as a whole has much depleted and 
ill-assorted stocks. It will begin the year in a 
situation more favorable in this respect than that 
of a year ago. Unless the transportation service 
can be made more regular and more uniformly dis- 
tributed, it is not likely that after the first of the 
year there will be an erratic movement in the 
relatively scarce stocks, even tho the general aver- 
age may be not greatly changed. In any event, 
there is no substantial indication that the lumber 
situation next year will not be as good as in 1922, 
On the other hand there are many indications, not 
practicable of enumeration here, that it will be 
as good or better; and so far as fundamental 
conditions of supply and demand are concerned, 
good for a considerable period of years to come. 


Secretary Compton reviewed attempted fores- 
try legislation, referring to the Capper and 
Snell bills as still pending in Congress, the 
former being definitely abandoned owing to the 
unconsitutionality of some of its provisions. 
The legislative jam threatened in the present 
congress, he said, places a limitation upon con- 
sideration of forestry legislation in the House 
of Representatives, tho it is the announced in- 
tention of the forestry subcommittee to give 
all possible attention to that matter. He re- 
ferred also to the Hull bill, providing for oper- 
ation of governmental plants, provisions of which 
were summarized in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Dee. 2, page 43. The secretary referred 


to other legislation designed to relieve the un- 
certainties of the law regarding trade associa- 
tions. He discussed also litigation involving the 
same question, together with activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in its investigations 
of industrial activities. 

Referring to the provisions of the present 
tariff law and the activities of the tariff com- 
mission, Secretary Compton said that the com- 
mission has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
lumber tariffs, tho the President may authorize 
that body to investigate conditions in accord- 
ance with a provision of the law respecting 
reciprocal tariffs. 


Building Codes—Standardization 


The bureau of standards, he said, is engaged 
in preparing a basic building code as a guide 
to economy in small house construction and the 
national association is making a substantial 
contribution to the work. The association itself, 
he said, is continuing its activities in behalf of 
wood as a building material. The organization 
is now engaged in building code work in 117 
cities, whose activities vary from informal dis- 
cussions to actual enactment of legislation. 
Regarding standardization the secretary said 
that during the last four years a movement has 
been organized with that end in view, and, he 
said, that if the Federal Trade Commission in 
1916 had made public a report prepared by it 
as a result of its comprehensive study during 
1915 and 1916 of the fundamental economic 
conditions in the lumber industry it would at 
that time have recommended to the industry 
and to the public that instability in the lum- 
ber industry could be relieved and evidently in 
large part eliminated thru such organized ac- 
tivity as now is under way in the standardiza- 
tion movement. With respect to the benefits to 
be derived he said some of them were direct 
and some indirect. Some, he said, would bene- 
fit the consumer directly more than the producer 
and others vice versa. He quoted a statement 
of Secretary Hoover to the effect that the lum- 
ber standardization program mapped out in- 
volves possible benefits to lumber producers, 
distributers and consumers equivalent to one- 
fourth billion dollars annually. Whether this 
estimate is accurate or not he felt that tremen- 
dous opportunities for savings are offered in 
the more complete utilization of raw material, 
greater stability in lumber movement and edu- 
cation of the use of lumber by the public. These 
results, he said, can not mean much without 
being translated into lower costs, more stabil- 
ity and on the average larger profits. 


Must Promote Public’s Understanding 


Secretary Compton said that the lumber in- 
dustry is seeking and, if it is wise, will continue 
to seek to promote a more intelligent public 
understanding of its conditions, problems and 
processes, with a view to discouraging unsound 
legislation and unwise governmental policy. In 
this connection he referred to the forthcoming 
report of E. P. Allen, who is in charge of the 
association ’s publicity. He described the stand- 
ardization movement as ‘‘an organized evidence 
of a joint interest of producer and consumer; 
an organized effort to benefit both, and a tangi- 
ble assurance that the lumber industry is willing 
to spend its own time, its own money and its 
own energy in the furtherance of activities in 
which all the people are interested and from 
which they will directly benefit. If the lumber 
industry will make constant progress in the di- 
rection of lumber standardization it will do two 
important things: 

“First, it will be falling in line with the 
changing economic conditions instead of giving 
inert or passive response to economic law; 

“Second, it will be giving continuous evidence, 
under the eye of the public, to its willingness and 
its ability in self-government to conduct its 
activities honestly, efficiently and with convenient 
service to the public.” 

He asked, ‘‘Unless the industry does these 
things, which are economically sound and are 
deserving of public recognition and approval, 
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how in the long run can the industry expect com- 
medation and tolerant consideration of its oper- 
ating difficulties and intelligent and favorable 
consideration on the part of an intelligent 
people?’’ In this connection Secretary Comp- 
ton said that his views of the basic importance 
to the lumber industry of a voluntary and de- 
liberate commitment on its own part to a 
constructive program economically sound and 
calculated to bring producer and consumer into 
an organized relationship in an effort of direct 
benefit to both is today not different in any fun- 
damental respect from the recommendation 
which, among others, he would have made to the 
lumber industry and to the public, if he had 
been able at that time to put it thru nearly 
six years ago, by a powerful Federal govern- 
ment agency with which he was at that time 
identified. 

If such a program would have been sound 
then, it would be much more sound today. 
‘‘Now that the hand of industry,’’ he said, 
‘thas been turned to this plow I am satisfied 
that it will not turn back; that it will utilize its 
opportunity of advantageous publicity and 
that it will reap a generous reward for its 
determination.’’ 


Presents Report on Publicity 


A very illuminating report covering the ac- 
tivities of the publicity department was next 
presented by E. P. Allen, director of publicity. 
The report showed that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the lumber in- 
dustry at large, has been given vastly enhanced 
standing and prestige thru the activities of the 
publicity department. ‘‘The lumber industry 
has attained to a position in the attention of the 
public second to no other industry,’’ said Mr. 
Allen. He strongly recommended that the asso- 
ciation launch a campaign of paid display ad- 
vertising. 

The subject of securing codperation and co- 
ordination of effort from the regional associa- 
tions along publicity lines was next discussed, 
and resolutions looking to more effective co- 
operation of the regionals with the publicity 
department of the National; or, as Chas. S. 
Keith, of Kansas City, expressed it, ‘‘ utilizing 
the publicity resources of the regionals in a 
national way,’’ were adopted without dissent. 

Secretary Compton briefly outlined the re- 
sults that have been attained by codperating 
with the building departments of cities in the 
preparation of revised building codes. In a 
number of instances which he cited this has 
resulted in the elimination of unnecessary and 
unreasonable restrictions upon the use of lum- 
ber, and opened the way for lumber to compete 
upon equal terms with other building materials. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon session 
President Blodgett called on representatives 
of the different regional associations for re- 
ports on the proposal to increase the assess- 
ments payable by the subscribers to the Na- 
tional from 114 to 2 cents a thousand feet 
shipped by their memberships. The North 
Carolina Pine Association and the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association had 
voted in favor of such an increase, the South- 
ern Pine Association favored it, and the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute undoubtedly 
would consent, but it developed that the other 
associations had taken no action. A resolu- 
tion was passed recommending that the assess- 
ment of 2 cents a thousand feet be made 
effective May 1, 1923. This recommendation 
will be acted on at a subsequent meeting in 
accordance with decisions which the sub- 
scribers may make in the meanwhile. 

R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., chair- 
man of the bureau of economies, was then 
called upon for his report. He assigned the 
subject of methods of figuring inventory costs 
to Mrs. Stone, accountant and tax expert of 
the Southern Pine Association, who has been 
making an investigation along these lines in 
order to ascertain a basis for recommenda- 
tions to the Treasury Department. She stated 
that 90 percent of the subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association are using the aver- 
age cost system, instead of the allocated cost 
system which appears to be favored by the 


Government. By reason of this, she thought 
the lumbermen should seek to establish the 
average cost system as a trade custom, and 
attempt to win Government approval of its 
use. J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, suggested that the 
National take this matter up with the proper 
Federal officials, and attempt to harmonize 
the diametrically opposite views on this ques- 
tion which now prevail. 


A comprehensive report of prospective tax 
legislation was then given by Mr. Compton. 
The meeting was declared executive during 
his comments. 


Mr. Goodman thereupon requested a motion 
to the effect that the advisory tax committee 
of the bureau of economics be authorized to 
arrange a conference with officials of the 
Treasury Department some time in January 
regarding regulations of inventory and carry- 
ing charges of timber prior to March 1, 1913, 
as part of invested capital. This authoriza- 
tion was promptly given. Chas. 8S. Keith sug- 
gested that the National make use of the 
referendum facilities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in order to ascer- 
tain general opinion on questions of general 
economies pertaining to the lumber industry. 

A thoro discussion of the 1923 budget of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was then indulged in, which resulted in a vote 
for its adoption as presented. 


To Confer on Convention Dates 


J. E. Rhodes informed the National board 
of directors that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion would hold its next annual convention on 
March 20-21, 1923, at the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., and invited the west Coast 
lumbermen to send as large a delegation as 
possible to the meeting. He stated that there 
are a great many problems that the southern 
and western lumber producers have in com- 
mon, and that collective consideration of 
these would be beneficial to the entire indus- 
try. F. B. Hubbard suggested that the 
annual convention of the National also be 
held in New Orleans, immediately following 
that of the Southern Pine Association, stating 
that the westerners would much appreciate 
the opportunity of rubbing elbows with their 
southern fellows in their own stamping 
ground. This proposal was heartily approved 
by Mr. Rhodes, who promised that the South- 
ern Pine Association if necessary would push 
its dates a few days in order to permit 
the National to hold its meetings immediately 
following its own, or to so arrange the pro- 
gram that the second day of the southern 
piners’ meeting would be a joint meeting of 
the two associations. C. V. MecCreight, on 
behalf of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which is scheduled to 
hold its annual convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on March 21-22, expressed that association’s 
eagerness to have the west Coast lumbermen 
participate in its meeting also, and desired 
the three associations to get together and 
rearrange their convention dates so as to 
make this possible. The idea of making New 
Orleans the next meeting place of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
appealed strongly to the directors, who voted 
accordingly and instructed Mr. Compton to 
confer with Mr. Rhodes as to dates, and also 
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with Mr. McCreight to learn whether an ar- 
rangement could be made whereby the west 
Coast lumbermen might also attend the con- 
vention of his association. 

C. A. Bigelow then reported briefly for the 
transportation committee, of which he is chair- 
man. He referred to the Government’s deter- 
mination to abolish the railroad labor board, 
and favored its functions being performed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which he 


thought could very well supervise the ‘‘rail- 
roads’ outgo as well as their income.’’ 


Adopt Resolutions Presented 


Resolutions previously adopted by the execu- 
tive committee recommending to the board of 
directors the consolidation of offices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpo- 
ration and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
centralization of all three in Chicago were then 
presented by Mr. Compton. These resolutions 
were printed in full on page 71 of the Dee. 2 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They 
were unanimously adopted upon the motion of 
Mr. Bigelow, and with no discussion except of 
an explanatory nature. 


During the course of a brief report by W. F. 
Biederman, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, he gave the 
information that that organization is just about 
to open a branch office in Portland, Ore., in 
response to insistent demands on the west Coast 
for its services. It was suggested that these 
offices be shared by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, and also 
be made the headquarters for the field men of 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 
To Investigate Car Supply Matters 


A letter from the car service division of the 
American Railway Association was read by 
Mr. Compton, in which that organization re- 
quested the National to appoint an officer 
stationed in Washington, D. C., who could at 
all times be in touch with it and advise on 
matters of car supply. Some effective means of 
acquainting itself with the requirements of the 
shippers were desired and it was believed this 
method would solve many problems of car 
shortage and distribution of available facilities. 
The officers were instructed to investigate the 
matter carefully and to report back to the board 
of directors. 


Resolutions were then passed that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association join 
the International Chamber of Commerce and 
subseribe $1,000 toward the support of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


W. S. Dickason, of Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, outlined the work being done under his 
direction toward the extension of building and 
loan association activities, which, he said, have 
been very successful in all parts of the country. 
The board appropriated $3,000, payable in 
monthly instalments of $250, toward a fund to 
finance these activities as well as an institute for 
the training of men to engage in organization 
work. Mr. Dickason told the lumbermen that sup- 
port of the building and loan association idea is 
trade promotion in the strictest sense of the 
word, for it not only promotes home building 
but also carries with it constantly the message 
of lumber. 


An Effective Boom for Log Ponds 


Huttig, Ark., Dec. 11—Anyone who stops 
to observe a pond crew towing a boom around 
a batch of logs, realizes that it is work. Or- 
dinarily a boom used for work of this kind 

consists of fairly heavy 





logs ranging in length 
} from 16 to 20 feet. 
Moving a boom of this 





character thru the 
water requires consid- 
erable strength and is 
always slow. The Union 
; ; Saw Mill Co. at Huttig, 
however, is using a type of boom in its log 
pond which is light, easily moved and efficient. 
Pieces of 4x4-inch were taken and eut to 
4-foot lengths. The ends were then partly 
beveled and these short pieces of 4x4-inch are 
connected by short lengths of chain. A boom 
of this character can be thrown about a batch 
of logs quickly and without a great deal of 
effort and is of material aid in speeding up 
pond work. 
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_WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN 








Dec. 21-22—-Inspectors Southern Pine Association, 
Rochelle, La. Annual. 

Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Dec, 29-30—Society of American Foresters, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Annual, 


Jan, 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual, 


Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 


Jan. 19—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 19—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual, 

. Jan, 19—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 20—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
Fresno, Calif. Annual, 


Jan, 23-25—-American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

Jan, 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Jan, 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 

Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual, ; 

Jan, 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Jan, 29—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual, 

Jan, 29-Feb. 2—Associated General Contractors of 

America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31—Southern Forestry Congress, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Annual, 

Jan. 30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Jan. 81-Feb, 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 183—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Ho- 
tel, Macon, Ga. 
Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 14—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Russell Lamson Ho- 
tel, Waterloo, lowa. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual, 


Feb. 14-16—-Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb, 15-16—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual, 

Feb, 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
— Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb, 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Annual, 

Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 

Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 20-21—Southern Pine Association, ~ 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. annuet. ee 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber P 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. sienna 

March 24-31—Own Your Home” Exposit! - 
seum, Chicago. Annual. . aio 


April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, saad 


April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. Annual, 

April 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


"SREB EEaAAEae: 


Northwesterners Coast Itinerary 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 11.—The North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, thru Secre- 
tary William H. Badeaux, this city, officially 
announces that the Northwestern organization 
will join the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers on its trip to the west Coast mills 
in January. Members of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association will join the Ohio 
party at Minneapolis on Sunday, Jan. 28. In 
addition to the trip to the west Coast and 
return a number of side trips are to be included 
as follows: From Seattle to Vancouver via the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co.; Suisun to 
Eureka and return; Mercel to El Portal and 
Yosemite and return; Williams to Grand Canyon 
and return. There will also be a number of 
sightseeing excursions at Eureka, San Francisco 
and other cities along the route. 

An added feature of interest will be the fact 
that the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation (of Canada) will leave Winnipeg on Jan. 
27 on a similar trip and plans are on foot for a 
meeting in the West of the three associations. 


Annual for Railroad Tie Producers 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 12.—Secretary Warren 
C. Nixon, of the National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, this city, advises that the 
organization will hold its fifth annual meeting 
at New Orleans, La., at the St. Charles Hotel, 
on Jan. 26 and 27, 1923. 


Central-Northeastern Iowa Date 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Dee. 11.—Secretary H. A. 
Dunkelberg, of the Central & Northeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, an- 
nounces that it will hold its annual convention 
at Waterloo, on Feb. 14 and 15, 1923, with 
headquarters at the Russell Lamson Hotel. 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


New York City, Dee. 11.—The tenth na- 
tional foreign trade convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council will be held in New 
Orleans on April 25, 26, 27, 1923, according 
to announcement of O. K. Davis, secretary of 
the council, who adds: 

Of special interest to foreign traders in all parts 
of the Mississippi Valley has been the development 
of shipping facilities at the port of New Orleans, 
and the consequent increase in steamship services. 
Since the third national foreign trade convention 
was held in New Orleans in 1916, this progress 
has been particularly marked, and has been ac- 
celerated by the increasing proportion of American 
foreign trade carried on with the West Indies, 
Central America, Mexico, South America and Asia, 
much of it passing thru Gulf ports. 

As in former years, leading foreign traders from 
every part of the United States and every line of 
industry, as well as a considerable number of 
business men from foreign countries, will be in 
attendance at the convention. 


Appointed Assistant Traffic Manager 


New Or.EANS, La., Dee. 11.—Traffic Man- 
ager E. W. Owens, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned last Sat- 
urday from a visit to the association’s Jack- 
sonville office and announced the appointment 
of F. W. Welch as assistant traffic manager. 
Mr. Welch is a resident of Jacksonville and an 
experienced railroad and rate man, coming to 
his new post from the Atlantic Coast Lines, in 
whose service he has been in charge of the 
lumber movement thru Jacksonville. He will 
come to New Orleans this week for a stay of 
perhaps a month in the headquarters offices of 
the association to familiarize himself with its 
traffic affairs, and then will return to the Jack- 


sonville offices, where he will be permanently 
stationed to look after the association’s traffic 
affairs in the east coast territory. 


Southern Pine Inspectors’ Annual 


NEw ORLEANS, Dee. 11.—The annual meeting 
of the inspectors of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has been fixed for Dec. 21 and 22, at Rochelle, 
La. This meeting will be attended by all claim 
and mill inspectors of the association and will be 
devoted to discussion of work accomplished dur- 
ing the last year and of plans and methods for 
the service to be performed during the coming 
twelve months. At the close of the meeting at 
Rochelle, the inspectors will be given a vacation 
over the Christmas holidays and will return to 
their regular duties Jan. 1. 


Empire State Salesmen’s Convention 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dee. 13.—An- 
nouncement has been made by Secretary J. H. 
Rumbold, of the Empire State Association of 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
this city, that the annual meeting will be held 
in New York City, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
on Jan. 29, 1923, 6 p.m. Immediately follow- 
ing, the annual banquet will be held to which 
the present officers, directors and past presi- 
dents of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association will be invited. At the business 
session officers for the new year will be elected, 
including four directors for three years. 


(SHEER EAEAae: 


Southern Pine Directors Meet 


The board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association held a meeting at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, Dec. 13, at which 
a number of matters pertaining to association 
activities were discussed. 

The board, acting on the result of a referen- 
dum vote by subscribers, decided against in- 
creasing the percentage of short lengths allowed. 
in shipments of southern pine, as had been sug- 
gested by the meeting held in Memphis, Tenn., 
on Aug. 10. The assignment of a permanent 
inspector to New York City to take care of 
inspections in that and adjoining territory was 
approved. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes explained in 
detail the progress made in grade marking of 
lumber, stating that a trial machine for this 
purpose had been installed-at one of the mills. 
He also reported on the investigation of dry 
kiln methods being conducted by the Southern 
Pine Association in codperation with the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., a complete report of which will soon be 
available. He reviewed at length the trade ex- 
tension activities which the association has en- 
gaged in during the last year. 

Various matters in regard to association 
finance and departmental work were taken up, 
and Federal corporation taxation was a subject 
for considerable discussion. The board of di- 
rectors also appropriated $3,000 toward the 
fund being raised by W. 8. Dickason, Kansas 
City, Mo., to finance the expansion of building 
and loan associations thruout various States 
in order to assist the public in the purchase 
and building of homes. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., chairman of 
the association’s forestry committee, presented 
an exhaustive report on the work of that body. 

It was decided that the next annual meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association would be held 
March 20-21, 1923, at the Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

Those present at the meeting were President 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; R. M. Hallo- 
well, Elizabeth, La.; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, 
La.; P. 8. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; W. E. Guild, 
Jackson, Miss.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 
Ala.; P. H. Hamilton, Live Oak, Fla.; Mr. Nel- 


_son, representing E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; 


Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; 0. O. Axley, 
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Warren, Ark.; John H. Lucas, Kansas City, 
Mo., chief counsel for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., and Assistant Secretary H. C. 
Berckes, New Orleans, La. 


West Coast Trustees Discuss Plans 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 9.—The trustees of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association met here 
today at the Portland Hotel and went over 
routine matters and decided upon dates for 
meetings of the association. The first one of 
these will be a general meeting in Portland on 
Jan. 12. On this account the annual meeting at 
Seattle will be held in February instead of 
January as first planned. Combined with that 
meeting will be the annual dinner. Another 
meeting will be held in Portland the latter 
part of February, when the Ohio retail dealers 
will be in this city on their tour of the Pacific 
coast. 

Immediately after the meeting, A. C. Dixon, 
of Eugene, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Ernest Dolge of Ta- 
coma, and F. B. Hubbard of Centralia, left for 
Chicago to attend the directors’ meeting there 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Robert B. Allen will leave for Chicago 
Monday morning from Seattle. 


Ohio Dealers Reélect Officers 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Dec. 12.—A well attended 
meeting of District No. 8 of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers was hela at the 
Chittenden Hotel on Monday evening, Dec. 11, 
when the following officers were reélected for 
the coming year: A. C. Davis, chairman; R. 
M. Lucas, secretary, and Frank Lumbert, jr., 
treasurer. 

A resolution was adopted opposing the plan 
of certain manufacturers of southern pine in 
putting short and odd lengths in car shipments. 
The matter was thoroly discussed and it was 
the consensus that such lengths in ordinary cars 
would mean a waste, and thus a stand was taken 
for standardization. 

Reports received from dealers showed that 
business is still good as many building projects 
are going forward. 


Louisiana Mill Managers Confer 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Dec. 11.—The Louisiana 
Mill Managers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting here Dec. 9. Between forty and fifty 
members of the association, representing all 
the lumber manufacturing plants in southwest 
Louisiana were present, including a number of 
visitors. The meeting was presided over by 
President B. H. Smith, jr. 

The principal address was made by H. C. 
Berckes, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Following 
this address an open discussion was conducted 
on subjects touching the mechanical side of 
the manufacturing of lumber. Elizabeth, La., 
was selected as the place for the next meeting 
on Jan. 13, and a luncheon was tendered the 
members at the Majestic Hotel. 

Mr. Berckes spoke briefly but optimistically 
on the question of stimulating interest in build- 
ing activities. He discussed reforestation, ex- 
plaining the work that is being done to secure 
a permanent supply of timber that will enable 
mills to operate in future after the present sup- 
ply of virgin timber had been exhausted. He 
urged the members of the association to assist 
the Southern Pine Association in its work of 
educating the users of southern pine as to the 
many uses to which it can be put, touching on 
the necessity of specialization in the manufac- 
ture of material for definite industries. 

At the close of Mr. Berckes’ speech the mill 
managers and woods superintendents took up 
the discussion of the ‘‘ woods end of lumber 
manufacture.’’ The discussion touched the 
matter of cutting, scaling, skidding, loading, 
getting logs from the stump to the pond and 
other subjects relating to this branch of the 
business. 

The next meeting was unanimously given to 
Elizabeth, La., and S. M. Lee and Jim Lee, of 


Elizabeth, were appointed as an arrangement 
committee. The subject to come before the 
Elizabeth meeting will be ‘‘ Lumber Manufac- 
ture Thru Pond and Sawmill’’ and will con- 
tinue the progressive study and discussion of 
the manufacture of lumber from the pond to the 
trimmers. 


This meeting was the third for this organiza- 
tion and the success of the work has been even 
greater than was expected at its beginning. 
The association has confined its activities to the 
question of standardization of grades and sizes, 
the elimination of waste in the manufacture of 
lumber, the advancement of the building indus- 
try and other matters leading to a better un- 
derstanding and comprehension of the industry. 

The officers and directors of the association 
are: 

President—B. H. Smith, jr. 

Vice president—C. C. Sheppard. 

Treasurer—Tucker Baker. 

Secretary—W. C. Garrett. 

Directors—W. C. Garrett, C. E. Slagle, W. B. 
Few, S. M. Lee and W. P. Weber. 


National Retail Directors Meet 


The board of directors of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association on Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 8 and 9, held a meeting at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, at which the transpor- 
tation situation, plans for various State con- 
ventions of retail lumbermen and expanded 
activities of the National organization were the 
principal topics discussed. Frank Carnahan, of 
Washington, D. C., traffic manager for the Na- 
tional, attended, and reported that after sev- 
eral weeks of endeavor to have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission remove priority restric- 
tions, he succeeded in getting the commission to 
call a meeting in Washington on Dee. 6 at 
which the transportation situation as it affected 
the retail lumber dealer as well as the shipper 
was thoroly presented. As a result the commis- 





Telecodes Wanted 
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sion decided to cancel all priority orders cover- 
ing coal, food, live stock ete., which have worked 
a hardship on the lumber industry. Cancella- 
tion became effective at midnight Dee. 11 and, 
stated Mr. Carnahan, places lumber on an equal 
footing with all other commodities. While the 
operating conditions on the railroads are far 
from normal, removal of the priorities is never- 
theless very important and should gradually and 
considerably ease the lumber transportation sit- 
uation, he said. 

Secretary Adolph Pfund submitted a report 
on the activities of the association, which among 
other things showed a gratifying growth in 
membership during the last year. Plans for 
1923 agreed upon relate chiefly to the enlarge- 
ment of present activities with the view of get- 
ting and keeping in more intimate touch with 
business problems of retail lumbermen thruout 
the country. It was decided to appoint commit- 
tees on cost accounting, to evolve a uniform sys- 
tem adaptable to the retail lumber business; to 
consider the establishment of a credit rating 
bureau, and to evolve a new plan for the distri- 
bution of model houses, membership of which 
committees will shortly be selected by President 
John E. Lloyd of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Among the officers of regional associations 
who attended this meeting were L. P. Lewin and 
Findley M. Torrence, president and secretary 
respectively of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers; Paul 8. Collier, secretary of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; J. Crow Taylor, secretary of the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and H. FE. 
Beckwith, president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Most of those present brought news of better 


business conditions, except in some rural sec- 
tions where prices of farm products are low. 
Indications are that building activity in the 
large cities will continue well into the winter 
months. President Lloyd reported a brisk de- 
mand for all building materials in the East. 
He stated that with a large amount of building 
and construction work now being rushed to com- 
pletion, one of the retailer’s greatest problems 
is slow shipments from the mills. Mr. Lloyd, 
representing the membership of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has per- 
sonally discussed the transportation problem 
with members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with a view to securing official assist- 
ance in keeping lumber moving to the retail 
yards in sufficient volume to prevent a tie-up of 
building operations. 


California Retailers Choose Secretary 


San Francisco, CAuir., Dee. 9.—The board 
of directors of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association held a meeting today in the 
new office at 727 Santa Marina Building. 
President C. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier, re- 
ported the outlook encouraging for building up 
an organization that will be of great benefit 
to the lumber industry. He finds the retail 
demand generally good, but some difficulty be- 
ing experienced in getting lumber from the 
mills. 

Mrs. J. Eggleston has been appointed secre- 
tary of the association, and a manager will be 
selected as soon as a man having the proper 
qualifications can be secured. A number of 
new members have been received. The next 
meeting of the directors will be held in Fresno 
on Jan. 20, at the same time as the annua! 
meeting of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club. 


Engineers Discuss Lumber Problems 


New York, Dec. 11.—A feature of the forest 
products session of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which held its annual 
meeting in this city on Dee. 4 to 7, was an 
address on ‘‘Lumber Standardization’’ by F. 
F. Murray, of Chicago, advisory mechanical 
engineer for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. During the course of his remarks Mr. 
Murray defined the present lumber standardiza- 
tion movement in terms of the two great class- 
ifications—building or structural lumber on 
the one hand and factory lumber on the other. 
He outlined the fundamental basis of lumber 
standardization and gave a brief review of the 
standardization of building or structural lum- 
ber, considering largely softwoods, and then 
spoke of the fundamentals in the standardiza- 
tion of factory lumber from the hardwood 
standpoint, laying emphasis upon the hardwood 
problem as involving a radical departure from 
the standards as developed over a century ago. 

Other speakers and the topics discussed at 
the forest products session included Thomas 
D. Perry, of Grand Rapids, Mich., vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, on ‘‘Lumber Dry Kilns;’’ Carle M. 
Bigelow, of Boston, Mass., chief engineer of the 
Cooley & Marvin Co., on ‘‘Control of Lumber 
Cutting Waste and Production;’’ William B. 
White, of Chicago, on ‘‘Some Engineering As- 
pects of the Design of Musical Instruments,’’ 
and Sern Madsen, of Clinton, Iowa, superin- 
tendent of plant equipment of the Curtis Com- 
panies (Ine.), on ‘‘New Factors Influencing 
the Design of Woodworking Machinery.’’ 
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Pictured from the Sky 


One of the most striking airplane views of a 
manufacturing plant that has come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an airplane 
photograph of the great southern pine manufac- 
turing plant at McNary, La., of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. This is an exceptionally good view, 
showing as it does the mills and lumber yards, 
shipping sheds, town site, vineyard and cut-over 
land developments of this company. Visitors to 
the Chicago office of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 
immediately are attracted by the airplane pictures 
on display there that were taken from several dif- 
ferent angles and that show the Cady plant in 
every detail. 
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Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


Portland Club’s First Banquet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 11.—The Portland 
Lumbermen’s Club, now over one hundred 
strong, gave its first banquet here tonight in 
the Crystal Room of the Benson Hotel, and it 
was one of the most successful social affairs ever 
given in the history of lumberdom in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The big dining room was 
filled to capacity with members, their wives, 
daughters or sweethearts, and a few guests. 
Keen interest in the event was aroused by the 
striking letters sent out by Secretary C. C. 
Crew to the wives of the members. The guests 
of honor and speakers were A. J. (Gus) Russell, 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Peter B. Kyne, fa- 
mous author, and Jack Dionne, of Houston, Tex. 
Mr. Kyne, who came expressly to Portland for 
this banquet, began his career as a Columbia 
River lumberman, having been employed by the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. before beginning 
story writing. F. W. Roblin, of the L. B. 
Menefee Lumber Co., was toastmaster. 

Messrs. Kyne and Dionne entertained with a 
wealth of humorous anecdotes, particularly 
those of a southern flavor, and Mr. Russell re- 
viewed in an interesting way how the antishin- 
gle move in California was defeated. Toastmas- 
ter Roblin, in introducing the speakers, dubbed 
Portland ‘‘The Metropolis of the Lumber 
World.’’ 


Evansville Club Elects 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Dec. 138.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held at the New Vendome Hotel last night 
Gus E. Bauman, of the G. E. Bauman Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., was elected president to 
succeed J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Co., who has served for the last two years. 
Other officers were elected as follows: 

Vice president—Charles A. Wolflin, Wolflin West 
Side Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—Frank Storton, 
Fuller Co. 


Directors—N. G. Harding, Evansville Veneer 
Co.; Louis Holtman, Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co.; and Joseph Waltman, Evansville Band 
Mill Co. 

The newly elected officers were installed last 
night and the president announced that he will 
appoint his standing committees at the next 
meeting on Jan. 9. ° 

The attendance at last night’s meeting was 
the best since the opening meeting last fall. 
Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., 
chairman of the codperative committee, said 
that the business outlook is better than it has 
been for some time and in his opinion business 
is going to be very good during the coming 
year. 
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Memphians Nominate Candidates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 12.—W. E. Hyde, of 
the W. E. Hyde Lumber Co., and George Me- 
Sweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co., are rival candi- 
dates for the presidency of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, having been placed in nomina- 
tion on the Blue and Red tickets, respectively, 
at the regular meeting of the club held at the 
Hotel Gayoso last Saturday afternoon. 

Other candidates nominated at the same time 
are: 

Blue Ticket—For first vice president, F. A. Conk- 
ling, F. A. Conkling Lumber Co., second vice 
president, F. E. Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. T. Kendall, Dacus Lumber Co.; 
directors, Sam Thompson, Anderson-Tully (Co.; 
Arthur Bowen, jr., Kellogg Lumber Co.; and Bu- 
ford Dillion, Poinsett Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


Red _ Ticket—For first vice president, J. S. Willi- 
ford, Bellgrade Lumber Co.; second vice president, 
Erskine Williams, Erskine Williams Lumber Co. ; 
secretary-treasurer, J. T. Kendall, Dacus Lumber 
Co.; directors, N. D. Sappenfield, Baker-Matthews 
Lumber Co.; L. S. Harlow, Dudley Lumber Co.; 
and W. R. Reid, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Mr. Kendall, who is the nominee for secre- 
tary-treasurer on both tickets, is the only 
gentleman assured of election. 
in the same capacity during the last year and 
has made an excellent officer. 


He has served: 


The election will be held from 6 to 9 p. m. 
Saturday, Dec. 16. 

F. E. Stonebreaker, W. S. Darnell and George 
C. Ehemann will act as judges and J. R. Me- 
Fadden and 8. C. Major will serve as clerks. 
A buffet dinner will be served during the eve- 
ning at the Hotel Gayoso while the votes are 
being cast and the results are canvassed. 

James Edward Stark, jr., recently elected 
president of James E. Stark & Co. to succeed 
his late father, was chosen an active member at 
this meeting. A. P. Dacus, Dacus Lumber Co., 
was also elected. 


Lumber Rotarians in Unique Meeting 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 12.—About twenty 
prominent lumbermen of Memphis who are 
members of the Rotary Club here had entire 
charge of the weekly meeting of the latter at 
Hotel Gayoso at noon today. Earl Palmer, of 
the Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.), served as chief 
presiding officer but he was ably supported by 
John W. McClure, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, James F. Mc- 
Sweyn, of the Memphis Band Mill Co., J. D. 
Allen, jr., of the F. E. Miller Lumber Co., and 
other men prominent in lumber circles here. 

Long pine-board tables, with wooden seats, tin 
plates and tin cups, as well as wooden handled 
knives and forks, were used in place of those 
regularly employed. Sawdust was scattered all 
over the floor and the setting, in every detail, 
was that of a dining place in a lumber or tim- 
ber camp. Even the food was passed in huge 
platters instead of being served on the plates 
and the fare was of a kind to make those who 
served time in camp or mill hark back to earlier 
experiences. 

Earl Palmer was at his best in the chair and 
very few escaped his quips. Mr. McClure told 
what the lumbermen had done for Memphis and 
in doing so he modestly claimed everything in 
sight. One of the most unique features, how- 
ever, was the lumber camp dance executed by 
James F. McSweyn, to the accompaniment of 
a ‘‘fiddle’’ and hearty marking of time with 
both hands and feet on the part of everyone 
present. 


Roofer Manufacturers’ Club 


Macon, Ga., Dee. 11.—The Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Club met here Dee. 7, with a large and 
representative attendance. A noticeable feature 
was the large number of wholesalers that partic- 
ipated, indicating the growing popularity of 
these monthly meetings of roofer manufacturers 
in Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama. Con- 
ditions were discussed with special reference to 
the standardization program which is now being 
formulated and considerable interest was dis- 
played by the roofer manufacturers. It is 
probably now thoroly understood that the roofer 
industry of Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama has grown in volume and importance, until 
this product has become a very decisive factor in 
the lumber trade. A strong campaign is now 
on, looking to a higher degree of grading and 
working of roofers. 

Members of the club present reported a very 
satisfactory trade. Practically all present were 
well supplied with business, and, in many in- 
stances, were reluctant to take more orders at 
this time. The last fall has been an exceed- 
ingly fine season for air drying, hence, stocks 
on hand are of a high class. They were reported 
to be not excessive, however. 

The labor situation was discussed and the 
consensus was that wages have not only become 
firmer but in some instances increases have 
been made necessary. 

Car conditions were declared to be slightly 
better. Here and there embargoes have been 
raised, at least temporarily, some relief being 
thus obtained. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 and members 
of the club with their guests, wholesalers and 
buyers present, dined at the Dempsey Hotel, 
where the meeting was held. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
the Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Feb. 13, 1923. 


Club Members Are Optimistic 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 11.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club on Thurs- 
day last was featured by a general discussion 
of market conditions and the telling of recent 
business experiences. Everyone was very opti- 
mistic and many interesting talks were heard. 
H. W. Haynes, manager of the Trenton Lum- 
ber Co., gave an account of a recent trip he 
made to Chicago, Detroit, Jackson (Mich.), and 
eastern territory, covering three weeks. He 
said he found business very good in all sec- 
tions. Stocks were very low as a rule and 
dealers appeared eager to buy on all soft spots. 
T. K. Currie, manager of the Central Lumber 
Co., said business with the local retailers had 
been very good this year. He declared that the 
present demand was exceptionally good for this 
period of the year, and prospects for 1923 were 
very promising. 


Club Plans Winter Activities 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 9.—A series of 
get-together meetings of an educational nature 
has been planned for the winter months by 
E. D. Tennant, secretary-manager of the Los 
Angeles District Lumbermen’s Club for owners 
of lumber yards and planing mills and their 
sales staffs. The first meeting was held Monday 
night at the City Club and more than one 
hundred were present. Following a dinner 
given by members of the club at which the 
salesmen were guests, a musical entertainment 
was provided and then the gathering got to a 
discussion of business ethics, which revolved 
largely around the subjects of costs and sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Tennant expects to organize the salesmen 
in the lumber industry in Los Angleles and 
vicinity into a lumber salesmen’s organization. 
A meeting has been called for next Tuesday 
when definite plans for completing details of 
the organization will be outlined. 

Lively Election in Prospect 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 11.—Plans for a lively 
election are being made by members of the 
Columbus Builders’ Exchange and in that con- 
nection open house and a general good time 
will be had in the clubrooms of the ex- 
change, 240 North High Street, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 2. The nominating committee, consisting 
of Fred Raymond, George Hiney and David 


Lehman, presented the following tickets: 
Right ticket—President, Leon Kallmerten; vice 


president, Earl W. Hawke; directors, Carlos 
Trevitt, O. L. Bowers and L. A. Wolfrey. : 
Wrong ticket—President, Charles Dolle, jr.; 


vice president, James W. Davis; directors, Robert 
L. Watson, A. E. Bogen and O. A. Robins, 


Tacoma Club to Elect Officers 


TacoMA, WASH., Dec. 9.—Announcement of 
the annual election of officers and trustees of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, to be held at 
the next meeting, on Dec. 13, was. made 
by President A. H. Landram at the regular 
meeting Wednesday. Mr. Landram urged all 
members of the club to attend the meeting. 
‘*Tf you don’t come you can’t complain if you 
are elected to the board,’’ he said. 

Ralph H. Shaffer, president of the Pacific 
Box Co. and manager of the Terminal Dock 
Co., announced that thru the efforts of the dock 
company Tacoma mills will have an opportunity 
to secure a larger share of the Hawaiian Island 
lumber business. Mr. Shaffer said that the 
Matson line has agreed to put extra boats in 
service for this business with Tacoma as one of 
the principal ports of call, provided the local 
mills get a reasonable share of the island busi- 
ness. Mr. Shaffer urged the manufacturers to 
take more interest in this business as the addi- 
tional steamship service will be an important 
factor in the development of the city. 

After some discussion the matter was re- 
ferred to a committee composed of President 
Landram, Ernest Dolge, J. G. Dickson, Frank 
Smith and Paul H. Johns. 

Mr. Dolge, who leaves this week to attend 
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the directors’ meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, brought up several 
matters which will be considered by the board, 
and asked for a discussion of them in order 
that he might learn the sentiment of the local 
manufacturers. The tariff question was one of 
the matters introduced, and its discussion oc- 
cupied the remainder of the meeting. 
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Hoo-Hoo Activities 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 13.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, an- 
nounced today that arrangements have been 
made for the following concatenations: 


Minneapolis, Jan. 16, in connection with meet- 
ing of Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association ; 
Tad T. Jones in charge. 

Boston, Dec. 15, Young’s Hotel, U. M. Carlton, 
Dix Lumber Co., Cambridge, Mass., Vicegerent for 
that State, in charge. Hoo-Hoo club will be or- 
ganized. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 18, N. B. Richardson, 
South Manchester, Vicegerent for Connecticut, in 
charge, Parson Simpkin will attend. 


The following appointments were announced 
today by Mr. Isherwood: 


Walter P. White, George J. Barker Lumber Co., 
Waltham, Mass., as State counsellor for Massa- 
chusetts, made by Supreme Scrivenoter E. 8S. An- 
derson, of New York. 

Phil B. Moore, Hanna Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
Cc. J. Jennings, Peavy Byrnes Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City; and Mat Cook, Choctaw Lumber Co., 
3roken Bow, Okla., Vicegerent Snarks for Okla- 
homa, made by W. B. Campbell, of Tulsa, State 
counsellor for Oklahoma. 


J. M. Bernardin, of Kansas City, State coun- 
sellor for Missouri; made by Snark Dickason. 


Mr. Isherwood also announces the resignation 
of Sydnor S. Cornick, as Vicegerent for north- 
ern Arizona, because of his removal to Los 
Angeles. No successor has been appointed. 

‘*Parson’’ Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, made three 
important appearances as a speaker in and 
around St. Louis within the last week. He 
was the principal speaker at a luncheon meeting 
last Thursday held by the Manufacturers’ & 
Merchants’ Association in the auditorium of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Yester- 
day afternoon he spoke before the Lions’ Club 
of East St. Louis. C. A. Ewing, of the Central 
Illinois Lumber Co., a member of the club, 
introduced Secretary-treasurer Isherwood and 
he in turn introduced the parson. Last evening, 
Mr. Simpkin gave a radio talk, which was broad- 
cast by KSD, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Discuss Plans for Hoo-Hoo 

W. 8S. Dickason, of Kansas City, Mo., Supreme 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo; Parson Peter Simpkin, 
Supreme Chaplain, and Henry R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer, were in Chicago this week 
holding a conference with members of the 
Supreme Nine and lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo 
from all sections of the country who had gath- 
ered for the meetings of the Southern Pine 
Association and National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association directorate. On Wednesday 


evening, Mr. Dickason was host at a dinner at 
the Congress Hotel attended by about twenty 
men from all parts of the country, at which 
plans were discussed for placing Hoo-Hoo def- 
initely behind the program of forestry and 
lumber economics. It was the consensus that 
Hoo-Hoo, counting in its membership as it 
does manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, log- 
gers and representatives of the allied industries, 
was in position to do effective work in the way 
of educating not only the industry but the 
public generally as to real conditions in the 
lumber industry that make a wise forestry 
policy necessary. 

Out of the conferences held in Chicago will 
emerge without doubt a definite program of 
usefulness along this line that will make it 
possible for Hoo-Hoo to wield a tremendous 
influence for good, not alone to the lumber 
industry that it represents, but to the whole 
country. It is not expected that any of the 
ideals and traditions that have made Hoo-Hoo 
famous will be abandoned, but rather that 


these will be accentuated thru a practical 


program of helpfulness that will assure to the 
order a long and continued life of service. 

Supreme Snark W. 8S. Dickason is tremen- 
dously in earnest in his desire to make Hoo- 
Hoo a vital power in the life of the lumber 
industry, and in this commendable ambition he 
is having the enthusiastic support of all of the 
major and minor officials of Hoo-Hoo and the 
members generally. 


Philadelphia Lumber Exchange Hears Chapter Reports 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 11.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange held an ‘‘ Ex-Presidents’ and 
Guests’ Night’’ at its meeting held last Thurs- 
day night, following a dinner at the Hotel 
Adelphia. There were 125 present. President 
Coulbourn announced that of the twenty-four 
ex-presidents still living, just an even dozen 
were present. 

Robert G. Kay, chairman of the railroads and 
transportation committee, reported that the situ- 
ation was easing gradually, as the gateways to 
the South are all open now, and cars are a 
little more plentiful, but that there was trouble 
in getting western cars on to the Pennsylvania 
road. 


Allen N. Young reporting for the entertain- 
ment committee stated that the usual ‘‘end 
of the year’’ luncheon and entertainment would 
be given on Friday, Dee. 29. 

The membership committee reported that Wil- 
son & Gardner, retailers Willow Grove, Pa., and 
Edmund A. Souder & Co., wholesalers, this city, 
had been elected to membership. 


George A. Lippincott, for the forestry com- 
mittee, read an interesting and instructive re- 
port, reviewing the national cut, the State 
program, and gave a pen picture of the State 
forester under the new administration. 


J. Walter Keeley, president of the credit 
bureau, stated that Mr. Lank, the secretary, 
was doing excellent work and had a vast store 
of valuable information, which could be still 
more so if all the retail members were in it. 


Frederick S. Underhill, delegate to the con- 
vention of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
reported, reviewing some of the high spots. 


The Chair appointed Amos Y. Lesher, Wil- 
liam C. MacBride and Frederick A. Benson as a 
special committee to work with a committee 
from the Operative Builders’ Association in 
trying to effect reforms that will make mort- 
gages more liquid. 

Robert L. Hilles, president of the retail chap- 
ter, told of its meetings, and set at rest rumors 
that it intended to make radical changes in its 
organization, which some thought might dupli- 
cate exchange activities. 

Samuel Robcris, president of the sash and 
door chapter, said that all the members were 
busy, some of them having work ahead for all 
winter. 

John Galbraith, president of the box makers’ 
chapter, reported that business has improved de- 
cidedly in the last few weeks. Walton R. John- 


ston, president of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association, gave the greeting of that 
body to the exchange, and said that conditions 
seemed to be righting themselves, and there was 
and are largely untrue. 

The ex-presidents were then called on, be- 
ginning with Robert G. Kay, who held the office 
twenty-six years ago. Nathan B. Gaskill, 1899, 
said it is claimed that ethies are improving. 
If every fellow sweeps clean before his own door 
there will be little need of ethics committees. 
William L. Rice, 1907, now out of the lumber 
business, said it was like coming home. Fred- 
erick 8S. Underhill, 1908, told of the many rea- 
sons why membership in the exchange was worth 
while. Herbert P. Robinson, 1909, said it was 
worth while for the Jumbermen to encourage 
building and loan societies, as some builders are 
being imposed on by mortgage sharks. William 
C. Mae Bride, 1911, said there was a time when 
it seemed doubtful if it was wise to keep the 
exchange going, but that its present life and 
value showed how it pays to hold on to a right 
principle. W. T. Betts, 1912, believed the 
lumber trade is in for a good time for at least 
eight to ten months. William H. Fritz, 1914, 
said that exchange membership had been of 
great value to him, and had grown in value in 
recent years. Samuel Roberts, 1917, who was 
recently seriously ill, was excused from talking 
Thomas B. Hammer, 1918, said that Mr. 
Roberts had been a wonderful war president. 
He predicted boom times ahead for the in- 
dustry. Robert L. Hilles, 1919, emphasized the 
‘setting together and knowing each other’’ 
value of association membership. Vice Presi- 
dent Wilson H. Lear said that his love for the 
exchange had been growing, and Charles P. 
Maule, treasurer for the last nineteen years, 
said that his membership had been of great 
value to him. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, said 
he was much impressed with the exchange, and 
could not possibly bring as much as he would 
take away. He said with more distant sources 
of supply and greater transportation troubles, 
the place of the wholesaler in the distribution 
of lumber is becoming more important. 

J. Anderson Ross, who has just returned from 
a stay of several months in the Orient, reported 
interestingly on conditions there, stating that 
95 percent of the reports printed in the local 
papers are propaganda of one sort or another, 
and are absolutely untrue. 

Joseph W. Tatum, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


correspondent, dedicated the following to the 
present executive as an example of the type 
of big men who are so willing to give their best 
for the benefit of the industry: 


BS Poa bo 


How many remember the good old days 

Of the ponies, the paddock, and track? 

When a bunch came thundering down to the 
wire 

With never a rein that was slack. 

When every driver, and every horse, 

Was doing his best, we could see; 

Sut ~~ as they would, there was one none could 
ea 


t, 
And the winner was Jay Eye See. 


Right now, in the lumber trade of this town, 
There’s another race being run. 

The purse is “the welfare of all the trade,” 
A prize that’s not easily won. 

There’s many a good one has run in this race, 
And won his heat, it may be, 

But no one has set such a record for speed 


Cc 


As our winner, the great J. I. C. 


Frederick S. Underhill moved that the ex- 
change go on record as appreciating the work 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent as 
one for the good of the trade, and it was passed. 


To Manage Timber Properties 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 9—Among the latest 
additions to the lumber industry in this section 
is the Timberland Investigation & Management 
Co. of British Columbia (Ltd.), with headquar- 
ters in this city. Prominent in its organization 
is M. A. Grainger, who for a number of years 
was chief forester of British Columbia, and 
who has a wide acquaintance among lumbermen 
and timber land owners both in Canada and 
the United States. Associated with him are 
F. R. Pendleton, president of the Straits Lum- 
ber Co., and Aird Flavelle, vice president of 
Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.). This new company 
will act as consultants regarding timber invest- 
ments and sawmill, logging and pulp proposi- 
tions, and in the management of properties as 
well as field work. 


Retail Change in Tennessee 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Dee. 11.—C. E. Lay, 
of the C. E. Lay Lumber Co., retailer of this 
city, announces that his company has purchased 
the business of J. A. Lay & Son, of Browns- 
ville, and the latter firm is now out of business. 
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Perhaps nowhere is production efficiency so 
dependent upon the capability of foremen as is 
the case with the lumber industry. Its sea- 
sonal employment, the shifting character of a 
large part of the common labor employed, with 
the consequent high labor turnover, make the 
position of foreman more pivotal than in many 
other lines. In numerous cases the isolation of 
the plants and their remoteness from head- 
quarters place an additional responsibility, not 
only on the superintendents, but on the de- 
partment heads and gang bosses as well. For 
these reasons, the attention of management in 
this industry has been increasingly directed in 
recent years to the subject of improving the 
foremanship, and some valuable experience in 
foremen training has been recorded. 

Unfortunately, not all experiments in train- 
ing have been equally successful. I remember 
one concern in Michigan which adopted a plan 
for informal conferences, fearing that anything 
labeled a training course would scare off the 
foremen, So the management invited the fore- 
men to meet once a week on company time for 
roundtable discussion of mill problems. The 
meetings were held all right. The foremen sat 
around, listened to whatever the superintendent 
had to say, gave monosyllabic answers when 
they were called on; but so far as there was 
any real discussion, or evidence of interest on 
the part of the foremen, the results were nil. 

In another case, the management of a mill 
sought to develop its foremen—also in an in- 
formal way—thru the medium of a foremen’s 
club. But as it worked out, two rather gar- 
rulous foremen monopolized the time of the 
club meetings with a great deal of empty talk 
on small matters of no real consequence to 
foremanship. Many of the other foremen were 
disgusted by these talkative ones. The man- 
agement tried to give some leadership to the 
club meetings, but found it very difficult to do 
so. The sessions became mere gatherings with 
no significance whatever, and finally the man- 
agement had to confess the attempt to be a 
failure so far us foremen training was con- 
cerned, 


Drilled in Fundamentals of Foremanship 


In striking contrast with these two experi- 
ences I cite the case of another lumber manu- 
facturing concern whose plant is located in a 
small village in California. At the time when 
the company became interested in foremen 
training the industry in that section of the 
country was having its troubles with the labor 
problem, so the question of introducing an edu- 
cational program was given very serious study 
by the management. Various plans of train- 
ing were investigated, and finally the company 
selected a system which it believed could give 
the largest measure of results. This plan was 
put up to the department heads and their as- 
sistants, and voluntary enrolments invited. 
Twenty-six foremen (almost the entire super- 
visory force of the plant) enrolled. The super- 
intendent of the plant became the group leader 
in the training, and for three months this bunch 
of squad-leaders was put thru an intensive drill 
in the fundamentals of foremanship. 

The training in this case was truly in strik- 
ing contrast with the informal, unorganized sys- 
tem followed in the two plants first mentioned. 
Instead of assuming that the foremen would 
not study, the California superintendent frankly 
announced the plan as a study course, told the 
foremen it would require study and practice 
work in addition to the fortnightly class meet- 
ings. On that frank announcement, the twenty- 
six men volunteered for the training, and it is 
on record that more than half of them fulfilled 
all its requirements, as to study, problem work, 
and attendance. Perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of the popularity of the training, however, 
is the fact that at the finish of the three-months 
course the foremen asked the management to 
continue to have the meetings and thus enable 
them to get together at stated times for dis- 


An Experience in Training Foremen 


[By B. M. Nussbaum, Vice-President, Business Training Corporation] 


cussion of production methods and mill prob- 
lems. Thus, the very thing that the manage- 
ment wished and tried to bring about in the 
first two plants, came naturally and easily on 
the initiative of the foremen themselves in this 
California company. 

Conferences are indeed a desirable thing in 
plant operation, where the fullest codperation 
and teamwork among various departments is 
desired, but it is useless to try to force them 
or to get foremen into them until they are 
capable of participating. That is the frequent 
trouble with the efforts at industrial education 
thru roundtable discussions, conference boards, 
or foremen’s club meetings. The foremen do 
not know how to take part-—partly that, and 
partly also because they are unaccustomed 
to such methods and feel a natural timidity. 
The two instances I have given of failure of 
this sort of educational effort are by no means 
exceptional. The same thing has happened 
many times, and the basic reason is the in- 
ability of the average foreman to benefit by 
such efforts. He is simply inarticulate. If the 
discussion is one of principle, he knows very 
little about it. In fact, the average foreman 
has only a sixth-grade education; his experi- 
ence is largely confined to his departmental 
routine, and beyond that his mental grasp of 
industrial problems does not go. 


Study Text Books from Foreman’s Angle 


It was to supply this needed preparation on 
the part of the foreman that the course used by 
the California plant was largely planned. In- 
stead of depending on the informal discussion 
of the group to develop the topics and the 
order of thought, the foremanship course re- 
quired the men to study a series of text books. 
The text books were very simple in style, writ- 
ten from the foreman’s angle, and with the 
special object of winning his interest and con- 
veying to him the best modern practice. In- 
stead of dealing with highly technical points, 
they concentrated on the fundamental princi- 
ples of modern production, and set forth ‘the 
things that a foreman would need in any de- 
partment—principles that would apply to the 
supervision of work out in the woods as well 
as to the supervision of a finishing department. 
Such subjects were covered, for example, as: 
Teamwork, team leadership, how to handle men, 
how to handle equipment, the use of production 
records, industrial organization, and manage- 
ment, 

There were six text books, each covering a 
single broad division of the subject, and they 
were not turned over to the foreman as a ref- 
erence library for his parlor table, but were 
fed out one by one for study, review, and ex- 
amination. The first text book was given out 
at the first meeting of the class, two weeks be- 
ing allowed for its study and review, and at 
the end of that time another meeting of the 
class was held at which, under the leadership 
of the superintendent, the topics in the book 
were discussed, questions asked and answered, 
the principles taught were applied to individ- 
ual plant problems, and all points cleared up. 
At this second meeting, the second text book 
was handed out, another two weeks allowed for 
its study; and so on thru the entire series of 
six. 


Problem Work Feature of Training 


Another feature of the training, closely 
linked up with the study of the texts, was the 
problem work. With each text book was a 
problem. It described some industrial situa- 
tion, gave all the essential details, and then 
asked the foreman-student how he would tackle 
that combination of circumstances so as to re- 
lieve the situation. In each case the problem 
was based on the text book; in other words, it 
simply called for the application of the prin- 
ciples taught in the book. Thus it furnished a 
means of checking up the foreman-student’s 
mastery of the text, and at the same time pro- 








vided valuable practice in the principles and 
methods taught. 

These problems proved one of the most in- 
tesesting elements of the training. The men 
took a keen interest in solving them, and in 
fact accepted them as a stunt to be performed, 
and there was in most cases the keenest rivalry. 

The element of competition was one of the 
most helpful factors in the success of the en- 
tire program. To those who completed all 
work above a certain minimum grade, a cer- 
tificate was granted. This gave the course a 
business-like character that the foremen appre- 
ciated. They liked the idea of getting a 
diploma, and each man worked hard for his 
diploma. Of course an essential feature of the 
plan was the careful reading of problem solu- 
tions by a competent instructor, and fairness in 
the grading. But the results far outweighed 
any trouble and expenditure involved, for the 
foremanship of that plant was strikingly in- 
fluenced for the better as a result of the three 
months training—and of the continuation work 
which has followed thru the monthly conference 
mectings. 


Best Results Obtained Thru Group Study 


This experience (and it is typical of what 
has happened in more than a few industrial 
plants) convinces me of the truth of this con- 
clusion: That any effective foremanship train- 
ing must be grounded on a program of study of 
foremanship fundamentals. The principles and 
methods must be taught as a body of organized 
knowledge. Moreover, to get the best results, 
the study must be carried on in groups, for in 
no other way can that sense of teamwork, of 
community of interest in the plant, be conveyed 
so effectively. 

The three elements of the training, therefore, 
were: 1) Assigned study of text material in 
the form of specially prepared text books, 
written in a style to interest the foreman type 
of mind; 2) problem work to test the fore- 
man’s study and to give him practice in apply- 
ing the ideas taught in the text, and 3) group 
meetings for discussion, for questions and an- 
swers, to give opportunity for pointing the ap- 
plication of principles to individual plant and 
departmental problems. 

There is a fourth element that has been used 
with great success in some other plants where 
this same general plan was followed. And this 
fourth element is a series of lectures, one lec- 
ture on each of the text books. By this means 
the personal contact of able specialists in the 
field is brought to bear upon the foremen- 
students, and inspiration and leadership are 
given to their training in a noteworthy degree. 
However, in the ease of the California plant it 
was not practicable, because of its remoteness, 
to bring in lecturers, and this feature was there- 
fore omitted. 

Some of the concrete results that have been 
observed following this training experience are: 
Improved morale among the foremen, reflected 
also in the men under them; better teamwork 
between departments and with the general 
management; reduced labor turnover. It is un- 
questioned that these results are reflected in 
the company’s production records and in its 
profit and loss account. 
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Son Continues Father’s Business 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Announcement 
is made that the lumber business which was 
conducted at 17 West Forty-fourth Street, by 
the late Henry M. McDewell, will be continued 
by the son, H. Estey MeDewell under the name 
of Henry M. McDewell Estate. Mr. McDewell, 
whose death was announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week, was prominent in the 
New York wholesale lumber trade for many 
years, and had gone into business for himself 
at the above address last May. Prior to that 
he was eastern manager for E. Sondheimer Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn. 
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Shows How to Analyze Planing Mill Costs 


Los ANGELES, Carir., Dec. 9.—In a recent address before a meeting of 
local lumbermen, owners of planing mills and their sales staffs, held under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles District Lumbermen’s Club, an interesting 
paper showing how an accurate analysis of planing mill costs should be 
made was presented by P. J. McDonald, president Los Angeles Planing Mill Co. 
Altho his address dealt with the local situation, it should prove of interest to 
millmen and lumbermen thruout the country, because of the comprehensive 
manner in which he handled the subject. Mr. McDonald’s cost data follows: 


Cost of Lumber, Kiln Drying, Grading and Piling 
Price of Nos. 1 and 2 clear Oregon pine 1-inch random, including 


Pee, 22 Oni Bo COMBE. 66 cncu/eedtasn oecedcubende seme swecemars $ 54.00 
Wharraege, Ease cents: Handing, SEQ. i. nc ccc ccwesnevcecasvacns 1.32% 
“— (4 cents a hundred pounds, and 4,000 pounds to a thousand ‘ 

| ee ee ee ete rr ire ee .60 


Unloading in rough pile back of kiln (One man at $5 and two men 
at $4 each, or total per day of $13, will handle approximately 


2EOCe LEGG BONG) PEP CNOURBING «66 o:s oct stiseiesweebedeta seass 55 
Loading on kiln cars (One man at $5 and one man at $4, or total 
per day of $9, will handle 9,000 feet a day) per thousand....... 1.00 


Taking out of kiln, grading, and piling in shed (One man at $5 ana 
one man at $4, or total per day of $9, will handle 6,500 feet a 





CA I REMIND ot: oa are Gd. w es RRR Gdn eG COS Caen bane ee 1.38 
Depreciation on splits and grade thru kiln at 8 percent of cost 
($59.8514, the sum of above charges) per thousand............. 4.79 
Carrying: €natge Th Ged, Der THOUSANG «6.6 6.66 ce cic scenes seadecece 2.50 
Overhead burden (Details of investment, and calculation of over- 
OE SEO GLUC DOM 2 3c 40.5 PKK REG OeONKS MURR ERE yawned eeEws 3.25 
Total cost of lumber, kiln drying, grading and piling..........$ 70.39% 


Cost of Lumber, Finished and Delivered 
Cost of lumber kiln dried, graded and piled in shed, according to 


AHOAVG TGSGN, GOONS COi icc ccvceccedcccddtecaceuaawengauad’ $ 70.3914 


Filling detail orders from shed to mill (One man at $6.50 and one 
at $4.50, or total.per day of $11, will handle 7,000 feet in seven 
MOUTH). CORES DEP CURCUMIN coc Kccccncthcccawewcud els denteeauas 

Surfacing one side of 7,000 feet (One man at $6.50 and one at $4.50, 
or a total per day of $11, will handle 7,000 feet in four hours) 
COME: EE CRONE ire bn. og ecracedce Riaqutccaa th wadatseakexacaes 

Ripping 7,000 feet of an average width of 41%4 inches (One man at 
$6.50 and one at $4.50, or a total per day of $11, will handle 7,000 
feet in eight hours) costs per thousand..........ceeeeceeceees 

Sticking 7,000 feet, or 18,380 lineal feet, of an average width of 
4% inches (One man at $7 and one boy at $2—half time, as he 
takes care of two stickers—will stick at the rate of 400 lineal 
feet an hour. The 18,380 lineal feet will require 46 hours. As 
cost per day totals $9, cost per hour, or for 400 lineal feet, is 
$1.1244) costs per thousand board feet........cccccccccccccce 

Surfacing 1,000 feet on drum sander—approximately 25 percent of 
this is moldings and will not be sanded (One man at $6.50 and a 
helper at $4, or a total per day of $10.50, will put thru about 
4,000 board feet a _ so will require two hours, at _a cost of 
$1.31144 an hour, per thousand) costs per thousand............. 

Tallying and putting into shipping room (One man at $6.50 and a 
helper at $4, or a total per day of $10.50, will handle —— 
mately 6,000 feet in eight hours) costs per thousand board feet. 

Overhead, or machine burden, on running this thru the mill (This 
represents ground space occupied by machines, and lumber sheds, 
buildings, machinery ; blow pipe account ; shafting, pulley and belt 


1.37% 


-80 


7.39 





Investment 


Ground space (Land, 25x150 feet, is worth $300 a front 
foot, or $7,500, and contains 3,750 square feet of space) 


account ; proportion of engine room and. watchman expense; pro- 


portion of office salary and expense account; insurance and taxes; 
compensation insurance; supply account—such as saws, knives, 
cutters, files, emery wheels, sticker bolts, oil, and the many little 


é MINANGHIOGE Sc oc oo noe oe ce naceas Bee oate 500.00 : 
1g ampnemnabbeeeneecme meant + Tees ftems that in a year make up & latge suiny depreciation on build 
Steam equipment, pump tank, and track inside kiln...... 4,000.00 ings and machinery ; interest on capital investment ; and interest 
Tracks, turntable, and tracks outside kiln............6. 2,000.00 on borrowed money, if any) charged at 33% percent of machine 

; » eee ee labor, total machine labor being the sum of the six preceding items 5.17 
"EORAE SIVORTIIOIRE cc kiss dK eee ae cctv wan eee gumene $22,500.00 —_—_ 
rade to peut am Gelivety Chek occ dicieciddeweccaccedes ¢ ¥, 
Overhead Cost, ready to put on delivery truck... , $ 9 4 
Se Z  POUOUME Gi Bie hdc hcccnsccectencans 
Seven percent on beg investment, $22,500............. $ 1,575. H4 —— 2 armen thie should be at least $4.50) 2 00 
Taxes and insurance, 24% percent on investment, $22,500 oana 
Compensation insurance, 5 percent of wages paid Rave eerie 15.00 
Proportion of watchman and engine room expense....... 929:00 $ 98.06% 
Proportion of office overhead account.................. 627.00 Perr rrr re rere rr rrr rer re re err 9.80 
Depreciation, 5 percent on buildings, $9,000, is $450.00 ———_——_- 
10 percent on equipment, $6,000, is $600.00 1,050.00 $107.864%4 


'POURE GQZPEREG HOF YORP icc eeiedccieccaceens 


Kiln capacity being 30,000 feet in seven days, or 1,560,000 feet 
in fifty-two weeks, and total expense being $5,088.50, overhead per 


thousand is approximately $38.25. 


--+- 5,088.50 








a reasonable profit.” 


the figures given above, 
operate under. ‘All millmen,” said Mr. MeDonald, 
industry, learn their costs and sell their products at prices which will provide 


Mr. McDonald stated that many millmen could not produce as cheaply as 
as his overhead is as low as it is consistent to 


“should study their 


Sash, Door and Millwork Trade Continues Active 


The situation as relating to the sash, door and 
millwork trade thruout the country may _ be 
summed up by saying that business is good, the 
plants all having sufficient orders on hand to keep 
them busy up to the annual shutdown for inven- 
tory and repairs. A strong buying movement from 
the retail yards is expected to develop soon after 
the turn of the year, in anticipation of spring 
needs for stock goods. 


Sash and door manufacturers of Tacoma, Wash., 
report plenty of business and prices holding firm. 
The mills are all operating at capacity and are 
booked for several weeks ahead. ‘The leading 
firms expect that the year’s output will closely 
approach a record, as the demand for their prod- 
uct has been heavy for a long period. No change 
in prices has been recorded since the 2-point ad- 
vance of several weeks ago. 


Sash and door plants in Columbus and central 
Ohio are still busy and orders have been booked 
ahead for some time, probably to Feb. 15. Some 
mill owners are gradually expanding and install- 
ing new machinery. Prices are strong and some 
advances have been made in sympathy with higher 
lumber prices. Scarcity of labor is reported from 
quite a few mills. New orders are still being 
booked, indicating activity in building during the 
winter, weather permitting. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
have not advanced their prices yet to line them 
up with the higher values on material, but are 
likely to do so soon. The only reason it has not 
been done before, sales managers say, is that just 
now is an off season for orders, and it has not 
seemed opportune to put out new discount lists. 
The plants are all busy, however, filling orders al- 
ready on their books, and expect a renewal of 
trade immediately after the first of the year. By 
that time, if not before, prices are likely to ad- 
vance. Lumber receipts from the West are slow, 
but glass is coming more freely. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report a good volume of business for this 
season, with building being carried forward to an 
unusually’ late date on account of the open 
weather. The storm sash and door trade is ex- 
pected to be good this season, owing to the diffi- 


culty consumers experience in getting their ordi- 
nary supply of fuel. Some mills are taking ad- 
vantage of this situation and are placing adver- 
tising accordingly. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants are doing an unusual 
volume of business for this time of year, and the 
big plants are being forced to refuse some business 
in order to catch up with deliveries already prom- 
ised. There is a large volume of new figuring and 
a good deal of it for spring delivery. Prices here 
probably will not be changed materially for some 
time, unless prices of lumber and glass change 
again. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
tinues to show undiminished strength. Here and 
there revisions of separate items are made, as the 
cost of production is forced up, and the demand 
for the output of the factories suffices to keep all 
of the handlers of sash and doors here busy. With 
a great deal of construction work still being 
planned and with projects taking shape, the out- 
look for the sash and door men is decidedly en- 
couraging. 


The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco 
(Calif.) are still quite busy, with a good outlook 
for building operations. Sash and door factories 
in the Bay counties have had a large volume of 
business and are working with full forces. Fin- 
ished door factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine sawmills have been operating steadily, 
and are getting more cars now for eastern ship- 
ments. ‘There is a good demand for sash and 
door cut stock. 


The Heath Cedar Co., owner of what was for- 
merly the Brown-Mitcheson sawmill at Marinette, 
together with a recently added factory plant, will 
begin operations soon after the new year, accord- 
ing to Earl Heath, president of the company. The 
new concern will manufacture sash, doors and 
interior finish, and will also make a specialty of 
dimension stuff. Twenty-five men will be employed 
at the start but this will be increased gradually to 
seventy-five. 


According to glass trade reports the demand for 
window glass is keeping up, and shipments have 
not reached a point where any surplus stocks 
have been accumulated by either jobbers or deal- 


ers. Reports indicate that dealers and jobbers are 
moving glass a little faster than they are getting 
it in. 


Says Definite Terms Are Necessary 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
from C. G. Harman, vice president of the 
Allied Sales Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala., a 
copy of a letter addressed by him to a concern 
in Chicago that stresses the desirability of the 
lumber industry deciding upon definite terms 
so that when such expressions as ‘‘regular 
terms,’’ ‘‘usual terms’’ ete., are used on an 
order, both buyer and seller will know exactly 
what is intended. This letter, which is of 
general interest, is as follows: 


We have your order No. 1,170, and it seems 
that it becomes necessary to fight out terms with 
you on every order placed with us. 


Our regular terms are simply the usual whole- 
sale terms and all wholesalers pay us on those 
terms and these terms are printed on our station- 
ery, stamped on our acknowledgments and stamped 
on our invoices. When the matter is called to 
your attention we think you usually comply with 
these terms and we would like you to write us a 
letter stating that all business will be based on 
the terms below. 

When a wholesaler does not advance 80 percent 
less 2 percent balance net on arrival, we feel that 
he is taking an advantage. We buy quite a lot of 
lumber on these wholesale terms and we never 
think of taking advantage of the shipper. If 
we are not willing to risk him with 80 percent, 
we do not buy his lumber. 


A wholesaler has only two things to offer the 


millman, One is ready money and the other is 
service. Therefore, when a wholesaler does not 
advance to the shipper, he is only 50 percent 
efficient, granting that his service is perfect. 

We long for the day when every association 
will make a definite rule covering terms of sale. 

There should be rules printed in the bylaws 
of every association something like the following: 


REGULAR WHOLESALE—80 percent less 2 percent 


pee ee 
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Traffic Service [ 


Gives Rates on Lumber 
HUMM'S and Shingles from Pacific 
LUMBER RATES Coast to points within the 
United States. 


Fully up to date and published in simplified form 
for making quick changes. 


Rates to 48 States 


with I-P Loose Leaf Binder and complete service 


for year 1923. 


We also supply Lumber Shippers with Railway 
Claim Collection Service at lowest possible costs. 


For information on Traffic or Claim Service call 
or write 


Traffic Service Company 
ns Securities Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skull and care exercised in 
engziaving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
inesns; detach 
them one by s ; 
one and observe ,OTEEL COMPANY 
their clean-cut REO gts 
edges and gener- fa sAiee scent 

al excellence. Paes 












The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 

















A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
loads wherever animals or tractors can work. 
Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhec. Chicago” 
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ATHEY TRUSEW HEEL WAG 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg, - 


Gen’1 Officec—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama~ Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND ORGP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





within ten days, balance on receipt of report, 1 
percent thirty days, net sixty days. 

REGULAR ReETAIL—Cash less 2 percent within 
ten days after arrival. 

PIKERS’ TERMS—To those who have typewriters 
and a roll top desk and no rating but who have 
the ambition to be wholesale lumbermen, cash 
less 2 percent on arrival and when customer is 
perfectly satisfied with grade, count market value 
and ample profit. 

DATING RETAIL TerMS—Sixty days acceptance 
or note for net amount of invoice upon arrival 
of car. 

If there were some certain phrase which is 
short and which had some recognized meaning, 
then there would be less trouble about terms. 

You will excuse this sermon when we tell you 
that the writer has been a witness in court today 
in a case where the shipper had discounted 98 
percent on receipt of shipping papers and where 
wholesaler had complied with those terms from 
time to time on all lumber bought of this shipper. 
After buying ten or twelve cars, the wholesaler 
sent an order marked “Regular Terms” and only 
paid 80 percent on receipt of shipping papers. 
The mill protested and wholesaler remained firm. 
Shipper canceled all remaining orders and whole- 
saler brought suit for damages, Then the lawyers 
had every lumberman in Tuscaloosa in court, try- 
ing to determine the meaning of ‘Regular Terms.” 

Such litigation is useless and childish among 
lumbermen who claim to be business men. ‘‘Regular 
Terms” should have a meaning and there should be 
a variety of terms known by certain names and 
every lumberman should know exactly what is 
meant by ‘Regular ‘Terms,’ “Usual Terms,” 
“Wholesale Terms,” ‘Retail Terms,” or whatever 
name may be given to a certain method of pay- 
ment. This is just as important as naming the 
grades of lumber. 

If you have a broadcasting station in Chicago, 
by all means bring this matter to the attention 
of all reputable lumbermen., 


Ohio Retail Yard Has Fire Loss 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO, Dec. 12.—Fire caused 
serious damage to the retail yard and storage 
plant of the H. Leet Lumber Co., of this city 
on Sunday night, and destroyed about 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The damage is variously 
estimated at $40,000 to $50,000. Officials of 
the company announced Monday morning that 
no interruption to the business would ensue, 
as the branch plant in Sciotoville gives it suffi- 
cient facilities. The loss is said to be fully 
covered by the insurance. It is believed that 
incendiarism was the cause. C. M. Hartley, see- 
retary of the company, announced that rebuild- 
ing would begin at once. 
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Heads Newly Incorporated Firm 


New York, Dec. 12.—A newcomer in the list 
of lumber wholesalers in the metropolitan district 
is the O’Leary Lumber Co., just incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey, and already a going 
concern, The head of the new company is P. J. 
O’Leary, who has been identified with the trade 
here about ten years and is well known in the 
district and contiguous territory. 

Mr. O’Leary has had 
many years’ experience in 
those lines in which he 
will specialize — white 
pine and spruce. He has 
been in the lumber busi- 
ness for twenty-one years 
and has been _ thoroly 
trained in manufacture 





P. J. O'LDARY, 
New York City; | 

Head of O’Leary Lum- 
ber Co. 





and distribution. He be- 
gan with the famous old 
house of Skillings, Whit- 
ney & Barnes at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. He advanced 
thru various positions of 
an executive character 
and came to New York to 
join the forces of the 
E. H. Daley Lumber Co., being vice president of 
that concern until he resigned a few weeks ago. 
In New York, Mr. O’Leary has been engaged 
cheifly in the sales field, his activities including 
Long Island, New Jersey, Westchester County and 





Connecticut. During the war, Mr. O’Leary was 
a lumber engineer with the War Department. 

Mr. O’Leary maintains headquarters at 37 West 
Ninety-Third Street, Manhattan. 


New Sales Manager for Four Mills 


PICAYUNE, MISS., Dec. 12.—C. J. Coppock, for- 
merly general manager of the Cybur Lumber Co., 
of Cybur, Miss., lately purchased by L. O. Crosby 
and Lamont Rowlands, has been appointed general 
sales manager for all the 
allied mills of the Crosby- 
Rowlands group. These 
are the Rosa Lumber Co., 
of Picayune, the Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co., of 
Goodyear, the C & R Lum- 
ber Co., o f Blodgett and 
the Crorow Hardwood 





C. J. ‘COPPOCE, 
Picayune, Miss. ; 


Appointed General Sales 
Manager 





Co., lately the Cybur 
Lumber Co., of Cybur. 

The combined output 
of these four mills is 
about 125,000,000 feet. 
The Rosa and Picayune 
mills each cut about 40,- 
000,000 feet annually and 
the Blodgett plant will 
cut another 40,000,000 feet when improvements 
there are completed. This is all southern pine. 
The Cybur mill cuts hardwoods and is producing 
about 1,000,000 feet a month of finely manufac- 
tured band sawn lumber. 

Mr. Coppock is considered an able executive 
and a capable sales manager. He has a wide circle 
of friends and was until recently president of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 





Seeeeaeassasasaaaaan: 


Expert’s Views on Business Outlook 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 12.—‘‘ The year 1923 
will be better than 1922, but it will take two 
or three years more to complete the readjust- 
ment and bring America back to normal,’’ said 
Roger W. Babson, statistical expert, in sum- 
ming up his discussion on ‘‘The Business Out- 
look of 1923,’’ at the Pabst Theater. There 
are four factors favorable to business in 1923, 
he said. The first of these are fundamental 
conditions. Said he: 

Conditions are better right now than they have 
been for the last four years. Social, economic 
and spiritual conditions, which affect business, have 
improved so that they now furnish the basis for 
genuine prosperity. The over-extension among 
business concerns and the habits of extravagance 
and waste by the people are now being corrected. 

The second factor is crop conditions. The 
outlook in this field is the best in many years, 
he declared. Money conditions constitute the 
third factor, Mr. Babson said. 

Mr. Babson said that the best buying condi- 
tions were when prices are fairly stable as they 
will be in 1923. This led to the fourth favor- 
able factor for business in 1923—commodity 
conditions. ‘‘The position of business houses’’ 
he added, ‘‘is decidedly better. Reports show 
that in most cases inventories have been suffi- 
ciently reduced. Stocks of goods have been 
eut down. Failures are fewer. The peak of 
losses apparently had been passed. Prices are 
becoming stablized. A shortage of goods may 
even be witnessed in some lines.’’ 

Turning to the other side of the business 
outlook, Mr. Babson said there are now exist- 
ing three unfavorable factors: Labor condi- 
tions, manufacturing capacity and foreign con- 
ditions. ‘‘Common labor is fully employed and 
the building trades are working overtime. The 
settlement of the railroad, coal and textile 
strikes have put a million men back at work. 
This should mean better business.’’ Manu- 
facturing capacity presents the second unfav- 
orable factor, he declared. Mills and factories 
are working at only 60 percent of their capac- 
ity. Foreign conditions, particularly in Europe, 
are not fully appreciated, he said. ‘‘ Conditions 
of utter poverty and starvation stalk thruout 
the continent.’’ 
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God’s Temple 


Lord God to whom the Christians pray, 
And other gods of other people 

(And which is proper who shall say, 
Pagoda, minaret or steeple?), 

Lord God, whichever god you are, 

I know the gods are all too far, 

Behind the cloud, beyond the star. 


Lord God, the kind of god we need 

Must be a god forever present, 
Whatever ancient books we read, 

Or sermons hear, however pleasant. 
Lord God, the place to pitch your tent 
Is not in yonder firmament 
But in the souls you earthward sent. 


And yet, Lord God, the fault is not 
With you, nor other gods around you: 
Men made the gods that they have got 
And made the mists in which they found 
you— 
Yes, it is we who put you there 
Upon a throne above a stair 
Beyond the farthest star somewhere. 


I wish we had not thought of God 
As someone there beyond the portal, 
But in the tree and in the sod 
And in the breast of every mortal; 
And there, I say, are heavens, hells, 
And everything the book foretells. 


I curse the poet first who dreamed 
Of jasper gates and ivory palace, 
When God was here, his jewels gleamed 
In every morning-glory’s chalice— 
Who taught mankind it could not see 
Its god at all, when here was He 

In every flower, every tree. 


Why, here, in us, our God resides!— 
And, when a heart is strong yet tender, 
I say to you there God abides 
In all’ His beauty, all His splendor. 
Yea, cleanse His castle of its sin, 
To be God’s temple but begin, 
And God will come and dwell therein. 





We See B’ the Papers 


The Old Guard dies, but never surrenders; 
and Germany loses, but never pays. 


Feed an American on the fat of the land, and 
he will kick because he didn’t get the lean. 

Sam Gompers’ secretary’s name is Oyster, 
and would to heaven that that were Sam Gomp- 
er’s name. 

It cost $6,000,000 a year to run Harvard Uni- 
versity, but it takes only a quarter to run the 
football team. 

Now they propose an international associa- 
tion of retailers, when you can’t get some re- 
tailers to join one in their own town. 

That fine Irishman, Patrick Henry, exclaimed, 
‘“Give me liberty or give me death!’’ But in 
Ireland now they seem to want both. 

President Harding has asked Congress to 
pay $5,913 for a Chinese policeman we killed 
over there. Why not send them one of ours? 

The Remington Arms Co. has gone to mak- 
ing cash registers.: My Gawd, are these gun- 
men going to ring it up after they hold us up? 

A man named Narutowicz has been elected 
president of Poland. When we first saw the 
name we thought he had been elected alderman. 


There is a shortage of Christmas trees in 
England this year, but enough to hold what 
Lloyd George will want to send to Bonar Law. 

Gen. Chin is leading the expedition against 
the Chinese bandits, and that is the kind of a 
general we seem to get when we go after our 
profiteers. 

There is nothing new under the sun. While 
millions now listen in on the radio, long be- 


fore we had the radio we had the rural tele- 
phone line. 


Mexico is going to reduce her army, and we 
hope she makes more of a success of it than 
some of our friends around here who have 
been trying to reduce. 


Gen. Chang, the Manchurian war lord, is now 
in trouble with the Reds, and we don’t know 
anything that would please us more than a scrap 
between the Reds and Chang. 


This proposed international fund to be used 
in case of disaster would be all right, but some 
politician mignt get his hands on it and think 
right away that his name was Disaster. 


Yes, we voted no on the new Illinois consti- 
tution. The new constitution may have been 
pretty good, but a new constitution ought to 
be so good that there is no doubt about it. 

The Ward Baking Co. has declared a 20 per- 
cent stock dividend, and an extra 5 percent cash 
dividend, and increased its dividend rate from 
7 to 8 percent. Obviously, a baker ought to 
know how to make the dough; but why is it 
that some lumbermen hardly make their board? 





Between Trains 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—Mark Twain may have, 
altho somewhat unintentionally, made Hannibal 
famous; but a lumberman, W. B. Pettibone, 
did a whole lot more to make it a much better 
town to live in, and did it on purpose. Not 
merely as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce last year, but in many other ways, 
notably Riverview Park. Hannibal is blessed 
with some of the finest hill and river scenery 
in America, and Mr. Pettibone purchased a 
tract of 160 or 170 acres of the loveliest of it 
and presented it to the city. It is on a com- 
manding hilltop in this park that the statue of 
Mark Twain was placed. 

Mr. Pettibone has spent all his life in Hanni- 
bal, and spun many an interesting yarn to 
us as we sat next door to each other at the 
Chamber of Commerce smoker tonight. And 
the other lumbermen turned out, you may be 
sure—C. A. Cruikshank, E. M. Jones, B. D. 
Street, and possibly others. 

Hannibal is rather proud of Mark Twain, 
and has its Mark Twain Hotel, with two pic- 
tures of the humorist in the lobby, which would 
have amused Mark, who would have wanted 
to know why two, and Mark Twain tires, which 
are manufactured here, but which have nothing 
to do with what Mark Twain said about pro- 
fanity. There are people here yet who re- 
member Mark Twain. Of course the folks in 
these parts didn’t think much of him in those 
days, but everybody knows now that he was 
sure to be a great man some day. The house 
in which he lived is still preserved. 

The most interesting house in Hannibal, 
however, is the old Mulford mansion. Col. 
Mulford is alleged to have been the prototype 
of Col. Mulberry Sellers. Anyway, in the ’40s 
he projected ‘‘the Chesapeake Bay, Marion City 
& Puget Sound Railway,’’ and it is said that 
grading was actually begun. As a part of his 
dream of grandeur Col. Mulford had a house 
assembled in Pittsburgh, then taken apart and 
shipped by flatboat down the Ohio and up the 
Mississippi to ‘‘Marion City.’? When it 
arrived here Marion City, or where Marion City 
was to be, was mostly under water; so the 
house was unloaded and erected here in Hanni- 
bal, and here it is yet. 

Of course Marion City never materialized, 
and ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ which was started nearby, 
slumped back into the wilderness. But never- 
theless it all gave rise to an idea; and Col. 
Mulberry Sellers, who saw ‘‘millions in it,’’ 
remains to pay dividends of laughter to the 
ages. So Col. Mulford did not live, nor his 
stockholders invest, in vain. The world is 
richer perhaps than if the Chesapeake Bay, 
Marion City & Puget Sound railroad really 
spanned the continent. 


‘BARTHOLOMEW 


Xmas 
Tips 





From 


1. No sign, even this late in the year, that 
flooring prices will be lower; on the contrary, 
owing to rough lumber advances, some mills 


have changed their lists upward within the past 
ten days. 


Next Year will be another Building Year. 

Are you preparing for business by placing your 
orders now? Car shortage will affect deliveries 
when you need stock most, unless you Act Now. 

2. Make mon- 
ey on 

“CEDA’ LINE” 
Once a_ Cedar 
line closet is in- 
stalled in a 
neighborhood, 
the idea spreads 
like wildfire. 
Every woman 
will want one or 
two in her home. 
See prices be- 
low. 






















Pe et 





BALAN RR IRERM EIS RI TEE 


3. During the 
winter months— 


RECOVER 
OLD FLOORS 


Who would’nt 
want anice floor 
like this : beauti- 
ful, clean; saves 
coal bills, by 
keeping cold air 
from coming 
through the floor; 
less work for the 
housewife; rent and sales values increased. See 
special prices for Bruce guaranteed 34" oak, 


below. 
{1} 38x2 Tenn. Red Ceda’line DM & EM 115.00 
{2} 98x3'A Ceda’‘line DM&EM . 120.00 
{3} 13/16x2'4 Cedar Fig. DM&EM 170.00 
1” Kiln Dried Cedar Boards . . 125.00 


{4} 
38x14 Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 








{6} 98x1% Select Plain Red Oak . 67.50 
{7} 98x2 Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 
{8} 98x2 Select Plain Red Oak . 67.50 


Clip out on dotted line, send in with your order 
and save $2.00 per M ft. on above prices. 


All ship teed. Liberal Policy. No quibbling. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW_HARDWOOD (CO. 


Office and Warehouse 
4052 Princeton Avenue, 





ts guar 





more) Chicago 
Exclusive Distributors Bruce Blue Label 
a roducts. 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY. 
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Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
m, self of the pro- 
A tection afforded 
f you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and _re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 








LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street PS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 

















LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 
GCERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 


Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








Bobbin 


Making Machines 


Catalog on R equest. 








American Representative Wanted. 


WALTER HEMPEL, Machine Factory 


Waizenstr, 1, Nurnberg, Germany 











Stillwell 
PLAN BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA STYLE .,A¥ 








Climate HOMES 
—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs 


of Building over 200 Selected Designs. 


“West Coast Bungalows”’ 


“* Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1 


50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
** Little Bungalows” ** The New Colonials” 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 60 Houses—6tol0 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 697 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market t It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and own to > omg lineal pom » board 
measure, including mou 
rechecki extensions po ge Ree tee og = 
tion on g correct estimates. , 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY, 


Americagfimperman °c Pate. 


CHICAGO 














Tenure of Timber Lands in British Columbia 


Owing principally to the fact that part of 
the lands of British Columbia are administered 
by the Dominion Government and part by the 
Provincial Government, the land tenures of 
the province are somewhat complicated and 
not readily understood. In 1871 under the 
terms of the union British Columbia ceded to 
the Dominion a strip of land about twenty 
miles wide on each side of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and extending from the eastern line 
of the Province to the head of Burrard Inlet, 
comprising about eleven million acres. As, how- 
ever, the province had alienated some of the 
lands included in this strip prior to the union, 
it transferred in lieu thereof what is known 
as the Peace River Block, containing 3,468,000 
acres. In addition, the Dominion controls 
50,000 acres of coal lands in the Crow’s Nest 
District, so that there are in British Columbia 
14,494,000 acres of Dominion lands; leaving 
the remainder, 211,700,000 acres, under provin- 
cial control. 

By statute in British Columbia timber land 
is described as that carrying 8,000 feet an acre, 
when situated west of the Cascade Range, and 
5,000 feet an acre, when situated east of the 
range. It is said, however, that a careful 
examination of crown granted lands would show 
a very much larger area than the estimated one 
million acres of statutory timber lands in the 
Province should be so classified. 

Prior to 1888 no royalty was exacted, but 
in that year a comprehensive land act was 
passed, under which purchasers are required to 
pay 50 cents a thousand board measure from 
crown lands sold after April 28, 1888, as well 
as from lands patented after April 7, 1887. 
In 1901 a ruling was made to the effect that 
this royalty should not be considered as taxa- 
tion in connection with railway lands, and that 
such lands previously granted should be subject 
to the royalty of 50 cents. Two years later 
owners of patented lands were relieved from the 
necessity of obtaining licenses, but the royalty 
was increased from 25 cents to 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet. Patented lands were those obtained 
between April 7, 1887, and April 28, 1888, and 
the applicant had to make a declaration before 
a justice of peace that the land was not chiefly 
valuable for timber. Owners of patented lands 
had to obtain licenses to cut timber on them 
for other than domestic purposes, the fee being 
25 cents a thousand feet board measure. 

In 1914 the forest Act was amended to fix 
new export taxes on logs cut from crown grant 
lands, as follows: No. 1 logs, $2 a thousand; 
No. 2, $1.50; No. 3, $1. In the next year the 
royalty on timber cut from lands granted after 
March 1, 1914, was increased to 85 cents a 
thousand for the upper grades and subjected 
to the same condition in that connection as 
licenses. Practically all crown grants have been 
withdrawn from sale and are reserved for 
forest purposes or for preémption. 

With the exception of railway lands ex- 
empted, all crown granted lands are subject to 
a timber land tax of 2 percent on assessed 
valuation and in addition all are assessed 2%4 
cents an acre for forest protection. Royalty 
is not exacted on timber from lands granted 
prior to April 7, 1887, if manufactured in the 
Province. If exported, however, the tax applies 
according to the schedule already given. On 
grants since April 7, 1887, but before March 12, 
1906, including patented lands, the royalty of 
50 cents a thousand applies, but the logs are 
not subject to export tax. The royalty applies 
and logs are not exportable from lands granted 
after March 12, 1906, and prior to March 1, 
1914. Timber cut from lands granted since 
March 1, 1914, must be manufactured in the 
Province and is subject to the same royalty 
as licenses. At present no royalty is collected 
from lands included in the Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo railway grant, and their exportation 
is permitted on payment of the export tax. 
There is, however, considerable discussion re- 
garding the status of these lands. 


Provincial Timber Cutting Leases 


Timber cutting leases were first granted in 
1870, the rental varying from 5 cents to 10 


cents an acre a year with a royalty of from 
20 cents to 25 cents a thousand feet. The 
rental of these leases was fixed by the Land 
Act of 1888 at 5 cents an acre on all land 
granted after 1879 and prior to that act. Few 
of these early leases are now in force. Further 
legislation in 1888 authorized leases for terms 
not to exceed thirty years at a fixed rental of 
10 cents an acre a year and a royalty of 50 
cents a thousand, the royalty being imposed 
also on all leases granted after 1879. 

For all spars, piles, shingles and manufac- 
tured lumber exported from the province, a 
rebate of 25 cents a thousand was allowed until 
1900, and on shingles until 1905. One condi- 
tion of the timber lease was the operation of 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 1,000 board 
feet for each 400 acres. 

A law passed in 1891 required all timber cut 
from land held on lessees’ licenses or hand log- 
gers’ licenses to be manufactured in the Prov- 
ince, the policy established by that law being 
followed ever since with the few exceptions 
when the embargo was raised in the public in- 
terest. Four years later the maximum term 
of lease was reduced to 21 years and the rental 
increased to 15 cents an acre. Two years later, 
in 1897, the operation of the sawmill was not 
insisted upon, but the rental was reduced to 
10 cents an acre for those operating mills. In 
1898 a law was passed permitting the granting 
of leases for 21 years and a rental of 15 cents 
an acre a year with a royalty of 50 cents a 
thousand, with the proviso that, if the rental 
and royalty together amounted to less than 50 
cents an acre in one year, the lessee must 
make up the difference. He was required also 
to operate a mill with a 12-hour capacity of 
1,000 feet for each 100 acres of lease for six 
months or unless excused by the Government. 
In 1901 a land act permitted the renewal of 
21-year leases for consecutive and successive 
periods of 21 years, subject to existing con- 
ditions, regulations, royalties and rentals. The 
granting of timber leases was discontinued until 
1906, the last few granted imposing a rental 
of 25 cents an acre. 


Pulp Leases Late Development 


The first demand for pulp leases was made 
in 1901 and they were granted for periods of 
21 years at an annual rental of 2 cents an 
acre, with a royalty not exceeding 25 cents an 
acre of pulpwood. These pulp leases were re- 
newable for consecutive periods of 21 years. 
The lessee was required to build in the province 
a pulp mill with a capacity of one ton of pulp 
or one-half ton of paper a day for each square 
mile of land included in the lease. Timber not 
used for pulp was subject to the same royalty 
as that from licenses or timber leases, 50 cents 
a thousand, Timber cut from pulp leases, how- 
ever, was required to be manufactured in the 
province. After 353,000 acres had been granted 
under this law it was repealed in 1903. The 
Forest Act of 1912 provided for the disposal 
of pulp licenses as timber sales. It also in- 
creased rentals and royalties on leases renewed 
under the law of 1901 to the level of those 
collected on licensed land, about 22 cents an 
acre rental and 50 cents a thousand royalty. 
The law of 1912 provided also for the surrender 
and exchange of these leases for special licenses 
covering the ground. The Timber Royalty Act 
of 1914 increased the royalty on all leased 
timber to 85 cents a thousand for the upper 
grades, the same as that cut under license. 

Areas of forest land held under the three 
forms of licenses are approximately as fol- 
lows: Timber leases, 572,774 acres, pulp leases, 
354,000 acres. In addition there are about 
115,000 acres originally held under leases which 
have been renewed as licenses. 

About 75 percent of the alienated timber 
lands of the province are held under licenses, 
the first general licenses being granted in 1884, 
and were limited to 1,000 acres to an individual. 
The term was 10 years and the annual rental 
$10, with a royalty of 15 cents a tree and 25 
cents a thousand on timber cut. In 1888 
‘“special’’ licenses permitted the cutting of 
areas up to 1,000 acres for one year only. These 
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were not transferable and no individual could 
have more than one license. Rental was in- 
ereased to $50 a license and the royalty to 
50 cents a thousand. In 1894 provision was 
made for the staking of licensed land. In 
1901 the area granted under these licenses was 
reduced to 640 acres, other conditions remain- 
ing the same, except that the person could hold 
two at one time and the fee was increased to 
$100. Timber cut on these licenses was required 
to be manufactured in the province. In 1903 
license fees were increased to $140 each on 
land west of the Cascade Range and $100 for 
that east of the Cascades. Provision was made 
for longer tenure by allowing the licensee to 
pay the fees five years in advance. In 1905 
existing licenses were extended to sixteen years; 
were made transferable, and the royalty was 
increased to 60 cents a thousand feet. A law 
of the same year permitted the granting of 
transferable licenses renewable for 21 years. 
The annual license fee remained at $140 west 
of the Cascades, but increased to $115 east, 
and the royalty on all licenses was 50 cents 


The maximum annual rental collectible until 
the end of 1954 is fixed at $140 a license of 
one square mile west of the Cascades and $100 
east; in addition to the rental, the licensees are 
required to contribute annually 2% cents an 
acre to the forest protection fund. 

At present about 8,500,000 acres are held 
under timber licenses and timber leases, the 
figure diminishing steadily as areas are cut 
over and abandoned. Large areas are now be- 
ing examined carefully and the poor licenses 
discarded. Owners of special timber licenses, 
who decide to use their timber for pulp pur- 
poses only, may on application to the govern- 
ment turn their licenses into pulp leases and 
eut their rental in half. There are regulations 
imposed, however, one being that $350,000 be 
spent in erection of a mill for the manufacture 
of wood pulp or paper. Three years are allowed 
for building of the mill. The royalty on pulp- 
wood cut from these pulp licenses is 25 cents 
a cord of 700 board feet. When saw timber 
is cut from pulp licenses, the lessee pays, in 
addition to the saw material royalties, the 
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Train Yourself for 
the Bigger Position 


Every man engaged in the retail 
lumber business aspires to secure 
one of the big jobs in his chosen 
But, too often, when new 
positions become open—when selec- 
tions are made for places ahead— 
who is the man that is offered the 


trade. 


opportunity? 


It is the Man Who Knows 


a thousand, the Government, however, reserving difference in rental. It is the TRAINED MAN. Are 





the right to revise rental or royalty at any 
time by legislative act. A survey was required 
before cutting began, this being the first law 
containing that provision. 





Inter-insurance 


you interested in preparing yourself 
for the bigger positions in the in- 
dustry? Then begin today and take 


CHAPTER XII a course of instruction, a course 
Timber Lands cinemas from Alienation The Past and the Future of Inter- which has been studied by hundreds 
By an order in council on Dee. 27, 1907, Insurance of men who wanted to “make good.” 


all unalienated timber lands were withdrawn 
from all forms of alienation. At this time there 
were 9,000,000 acres under license. In 1910 
it was decided that for two years licenses would 
be allowed upon surrender of 21-year licenses 
and in payment of $20 to secure transferable 
licenses renewable from year to year, while 
there remained on the land included in the 
license sufficient merchantable timber to make 
it commercially valuable. The following pro- 
viso also was attached: 

‘*That whenever land included within such 
license shall, after inspection has been made 
by the chief commissioner, be ascertained fit 
for settlement and to be required for that pur- 
pose, the chief commissioner may require the 
licensee to carry on and complete cutting and 
removal of the timber thereon within a reason- 
able time.’’ 

Twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty of 


Caer tae tae 7 ; ciples involved as dependably sound. Further- 
the licenses were converted into what are called more, this additional statement is made with no Stum ee a 
perpetual’’ timber licenses. In 1914 an effort fear of successful challenge: The percentage of 


was made to stabilize the timber industry by 
agreeing upon a scale of royalties, placing timber 
licenses on a more secure basis than real prop- 
erty held under crown grant so far as govern- 
mental charges are concerned. The royalties are 
graded every five years, depending upon the 
base of lumber during the preceding 5-year 
period. At present it is $1.22 a thousand on 
timber cut west of the Cascade Range, grading 
No. 1 and No. 2 fir, spruce, pine, cottonwood 
and cedar, and a royalty of 85 cents a thousand 
upon all other timber suitable for lumber and 
shingles. East of the Cascades a royalty of 
87 cents a thousand is charged on all timber 
suitable for lumber and shingles. These royal- 
ties are fixed for the period extending to 
1954, provision being made for adjustment of 
royalties every five years on the basis of the 
average wholesale price of lumber, the govern- 


ment taking a share of the surplus, if any, over leader weakened; their morale became shattered Lr. ° par 
$18 a thousand. The government’s share in and they cried aloud for a return to the flesh Fix Your Credit Loss 
the increase for the various periods is as fol- pots of Egypt. Yet all the while the land of - 

P in Advance 


lows: 
Percent 
1920 to 1924.25 
1925 to 1929.30 
1930 to 1934.30 
1935 to 1939.35 

For each of these 5-year periods the increase 
in royalty is to be figured on the average 
wholesale selling price f. 0. b. point of manu- 
facture for the first four and one-half years’ 
of the preceding period. 

The foregoing schedule of royalties recog- 
nized three important principles: First, that 
the public is entitled to a share in the un- 
earned increment due to increasing timber 
values; second, that it is unwise to impose a 
charge that might force exploitation of forest 
resources beyond market requirements; and, 
third, that security of title is essential in 
carrying on the lumber industry. 


Percent 
1940 to 1944.35 
1945 to 1949.40 
1950 to 1954.40 











The statement was made in an earlier chapter 
of this series that inter-insurance exchanges had 
been known to fail and to be liquidated, and 
probably yet others would fail and be liquidated 
in the future. 

So far as the past of inter-insurance is con- 
cerned, without introducing any statistical sup- 
porting figures, the statement is made with no 
fear of successful challenge that during the more 
than fifty years which have seen the fundamental 
principles of inter-insurance spread from the use 
by and application to the needs of an extremely 
small number of special hazard industries, to the 
use by and application to the needs of scores per- 
haps even hundreds of special hazard industries, 
many of whom as for instance the manufacturing 
lumbermen, maintaining a multiplicity of recip- 
rocal indemnity exchanges, the number of fail- 
ures has been so astonishingly small as in and of 
itself alone firmly to establish the general prin- 


failures of such inter-insurance exchanges as are 
under our consideration will compare favorably, 
even flatteringly, with the percentage of failures 
resulting in the liquidation of banks, of stock fire 
insurance companies or of any of the so called 
most conservative enterprises known to our com- 
mercial fabric. And in conclusion, the proponents 
of inter-insurance can point and do point with 
pride to the millions of dollars that have been 
saved by it for its beneficiaries. 

So much we say for the past of inter-insurance. 
As for the future of inter-insurance and, more 
personally, inter-insurance for lumbermen, we 
say in the last analysis the question is largely up 
to you, Mr. Lumberman. 

When the Israelites left the land of bondage 
they followed their chosen leader with joyful en- 
thusiasm and for a time gave him that degree of 
loyal support requisite for the continued success 
of any undertaking. Sut presently they fell upon 
hard times. Discontented murmuring displaced 
their joy; their loyalty to and support of their 


. opportunity flowing with milk and honey lay just 


ahead. 

Is this question fair, Mr. Lumberman? What 
were you paying for your fire indemnity before 
the day of inter-insurance exchanges for lumber- 
men? And will you cry aloud for the flesh pots 
of Egypt should you strike a few stretches of 
desert-marching ? 

Once on a time in a certain small city the 
flesh food requirements of its citizens were sup- 
plied by a large number of small butchers, each 
of whom did his own slaughtering. Due to a 
wholesome real competition, retail prices for their 
meats to the consumers were reasonably low. 
Several large packing houses were built in this 
city. Soon afterward retail shops dotted the 
town, selling packing house meats at prices con- 
siderably under those charged by the individual 
butchers, who ere long were forced out of busi- 
ness, leaving the packing house meats as the only 
available supply. It was not long until the con- 
sumers were paying considerably more for the 
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Sixteen instructive papers covering 
all phases of the retail 
lumber business for only 


Enroll NOW. Don’t delay. 


$152 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Tidewater 


British 


78 Colunbia Limits 


One of largest operating shows available with 
good logging conditions, excellent mill site on 


protected harbor. 


Douglas Fir ..... 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ..... 255,392,000 ft. 
Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 
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You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
And how often you miss the mark, 
Because of present con- 
loss is more of a 


at. 
you, only, know! 
ditions, your credit 
problem than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 


the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 


increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small 


compared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


OF NEW YORK 
1141 Marquette Bidg 
Chicago, IL 
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The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
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packing house previously 
been paying to the 

“A word to the 
bitten should make 


expressions because 


meats than they had 
individual butchers. 
wise is sufficient” 
twice shy’ are time 
founded on common 
We close this series with this question: Mr. 
Lumberman, what will your fire indemnity cost 
if you falter and fail in your support of your 
inter-insurance exchanges? Their welfare spells 
yours. 

Respecting the 
bermen, we say 
up to you.” 


and “once 
honored 
sense. 


future of inter-insurance for lum- 
again: “Mr. Lumberman, it is 


HYMENEAL 


WHITE-BANKS. 
White III, grandson 
White, founder of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
of Columbia, Miss., to Miss Helen Cecelia Banks, 
daughter of Capt. W. H. Banks, of South Haven, 
Mich., took place in Chicago on Nov. 21, the 
young couple being now at Pass Christian, Miss., 
where they are spending their honeymoon at 
the home of Mr. White’s parents. They will 
make their home in Chicago. 


The marriage of John James 
of the late — 


BARROSSIE- GARDINER. 
Miss Eleanor Hench Gardiner, 
and Mrs. Philip S. Gardiner, 
S. Jean Barrossie, a native of Rumania, but 
now of Boston. Mass... took place in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, New York City, recently, and the young 
couple are now at home in Cambridge, Mass. 
Among those attending the wedding were a 
number of Laurel people including the bride’s 
parents, Mrs. Charles Green and Miss Elizabeth 
Wisner. The bride’s father, Philip S. Gardiner, 
is widely known among lumbermen as a member 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., and as a former 
president of the Southern Pine Association. 


The marriage of 
daughter of Mr. 
of Laurel, Miss., to 


LEON SALINAS, one of the chiefs in the Na- 
ational Railways of Mexico, says that the 
railways, now under government administration, 
will be returned to their original owners within 
a very short time. 
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Building Estimat 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


welcome this system that 
bills. 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring 
A Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


- Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barna. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, Ps pages, including one copy 


each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trucks Render Acme of Service 


One of the enterprising retail concerns that 
finds motor trucks of inestimable value for render- 
ing service to its many customers is the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whose 
equipment consists of two 214-ton pneumatic tired 
and one 1%%-ton truck, five or six trailers and two 
converted wagon trailers. In discussing the 
type of equipment found most satisfactory for de- 
liveries, and its durability, O. T. Barry, president 
of the Hawkeye company, 


needed being powerful whistles or sirens, by means 
of which the lead driver might signal the rear 
driver, as failure to work their trucks together 
would have caused serious trouble at many turns. 


Retailer Stresses Value of Trucks 
The ideal equipment for dciivery purposes in 
some sections of the country is both trucks and 
teams, aS when rain or snow renders soft ground 





stated : 

“Solid tires are the 
most economical so far 
as tires alone go. We be- 
lieve, however, that solid 
tires are much harder on 
the motor truck chassis 
and motor and have a 
tendency to run up re- 
pair bills. Pneumatic 
tires cost more for tire 
maintenance, but we be- 
lieve the additional ad- 
vantages of traction and 
speed offset their extra 
cost. 

“We keep no separate 
maintenance record = on 
our motor truck delivery 
system—that is cost per 
ton mile. It is hardly 
practical in the class of 
business we are doing. 
Service is the main fac- 
tor in a delivery system 
and delivery service can 
be given only with good 
motor trucks equipped 
with efficient dump bodies 
and loaded by quick 














methods in the yard. We 
devised for our own use 
the quick roll system, 
consisting of a single 
roller upon the end of 
the truck body and a 
loose follower, which drives upon the bed of the 
truck. More complicated roller systems are used 
a great deal, but we could never see the occasion 


Iowa, 


for more than one roller for the average truck 
capacity. We haul as much as 3,000 feet on 
some of our loads and handle same without any 
difficulty. The accompanying illustration shows 


our driver dumping a 3,000-foot load into an ex- 
cavation, which is proof enough of the ease with 
which such loads are handled. In the loading end 
of the system we use our quick loader method, 
which is the fastest method we have ever seen 
for loading lumber in the average yard, where 
a crane is hardly a practical thing on account of 
the high equipment cost and limited volume. 

“With one of our trucks and trailers we hauled 
a good sized load, containing some long sticks, from 
a small town seven or eight miles from Cedar 
Rapids without any difficulty whatever over dirt 
roads. We find delivery in the country a very 
profitable field. We usually make a charge, which 
covers the difference between the time that would 
normally be required in the city and what would 
be necessary to make the country delivery.’ 


@eaeaenaaaaaaare 


Haul 92-Foot Pole on Two Trucks 


The accompanying illustration shows. how 92- 
foot poles were hauled to the Pit River project of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., in California, on 
two motor trucks. They were hauled from Cayton 
Valley to the Pit River power house over difficult 
country. This arrangement worked out very 
satisfactorily, the only unusual or extra equipment 





Dumping 3,000 feet of dimension lumber into excavation. 
six loads put there by the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
in less than four hours by the same 





This was one of 


2%-ton truck 


impassable for motor trucks, teams go thru in fine 
shape. Such is the opinion expressed by J. C. 
Robinson, retail manager of Harris, McHenry & 
Baker Co., Elmira, N. Y., who states that very few 
lumber yards in the Hast have a lower delivery 
cost than the Harris company, whose records show 
that delivery by wagon is slightly cheaper than 
that by truck. However, trucks are absolutely 
necessary in the ordinary yard to give the public 
service. For light, fast delivery the Harris con- 
cern has found the autocar all that could be de- 
sired, while a 314-ton truck handles the heavy 
loads. 

Both trucks and wagons are equipped with rollers 
for dumping loads of rough lumber. As truck time 
is usually figured at about $2.50 an hour, a load- 
ing wagon with rollers should be used, according 
to Mr. Robinson, as this can be loaded up by the 
yard men while the truck is making a trip and 
the load rolled on to the truck in two minutes, 
thereby increasing deliveries about 100 percent. 

In commenting on the tire question, Mr. Robin- 
son states: ‘Pneumatic cord tires seem to be 
increasing in popularity, especially for light trucks, 
They are faster, save some gasoline and prolong 
the life of both truck and driver. We do not 
favor them for the strenuous work of the lumber 
industry: The original cost is high and when one 
goes flat with a heavy load on it, it means trouble 
for someone.” Among the tires which have given 
the Harris company good service are Kelly-Spring- 


field caterpillars and Goodyear all-weather tread. 











Example of Truck Utility in California—92-Foot Pole Destined for Pit River Project Mounted on Two 
Motor Trucks 
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Russian Lumber Industry Destroyed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12. 
gian cargo steamers engaged during the summer 
in the White Sea lumber transport have recently 
been in port at Bergen, Norway, according to ad- 
vices received from George N. Ifft, at Bergen, by 
the lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The masters state in substance: “This 
trade has practically closed for the season. At 
Kovda nothing remains for shipment. There now 
remains in operation at that port only one saw- 
mill, which is owned by a Swedish company. All 
the others are more or less in ruins, destroyed dur- 
ing the many disturbances. In the Archangel dis- 
trict, and especially up along the rivers, the situa- 
tion appears almost hopeless, with the innumerable 
sawmills and factories gutted by fire or other- 
wise destroyed. Country towns and villages which 
had grown up around these plants have disap- 
peared. Nothing has been done to repair the dam- 
age or to start up business again. <A large part 
of the lumber shipped this year was from old 
stocks which have now been cleaned out, and there 
is no probability that any considerable quantity 
for export next year can be produced during the 
winter.” 





Closing Date of Exporters’ Directory 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—The lumber divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce states that 
“the final date on which forms will be received 
from firms who wish to be listed in the Directory of 
Exporters of American Lumber and Wood Products 
has been set at Dec. 30, 1922. Questionnaires 
which are not received by that date will have to 
be held over until a second issue of the directory 
is made. Firms exporting American lumber and 
products who are not listed in this directory should 
communicate at once with the lumber division or 
with the nearest district or coéperative office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This directory should not be confused with the 
Exporters’ Index. Firms listed on the latter 
should also be included in the directory.” 


Outlook in Canadian Provinces Better 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—American Consul 
General Edwin N. Gunsaulus reports from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, that recent events have given rise 
to a more hopeful view of the lumber situation in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which since the 
war has been in a more or less depressed state. 
Present indications are that from now on there 
will be a steady upward movement, both in de- 
mand and prices for lumber, and a consequent in- 
crease in the cut of logs in both Provinces. Amer- 


ican prices have already shown a decided upward 
tendency for certain kinds of lumber, while condi- 
tions in Europe are said to have considerably im- 
proved in some quarters, altho prices have not as 
yet perceptibly advanced in that market. It is 
said that the cut in New Brunswick this winter 
will be heavy. Stocks of old lumber are said to 
be now practically absorbed and, while some of the 
largest operators are pursuing a waiting policy 
until they see how prices are going to be, the 
smaller companies, according to reports, are pre- 
paring for a season of active operations. Vice 
Consul Frederick C. Johnson sent in an earlier re- 
port from Fredericton stating that an enormous 
cut of lumber is expected in New Brunswick for 
the 1922-23 season. 


To Participate in Cuban Tour 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 12.—Several Atlanta and 
Chattanooga lumbermen propose to join the 
party which the chambers of commerce of the two 
cities are organizing for a trade tour to Havana, 
Cuba, during next February. The purpose of the 
tour will be to bring about closer relationships be- 
tween Cuban and southern business men as a 
means of increasing trade. That Cuba offers an 
important market for southern products is shown 
by the remarkable development of export trade be- 
tween Atlanta and the island during the last few 
years, its volume being in excess of $1,000,000 a 
year. <A large part of this is sawmill machinery 
and supplies, finished lumber and millwork lumber. 


Heavy Swedish Timber Sales Reported 


A report from Stockholm, Sweden, states that 
total sales of Swedish wood goods seemed to 
have reached somewhat more than 800,000 stand- 
ards at the end of October. The business effected 
has cleared off about 80 percent of the stocks in 
Norrland, and it is not easy to say how much of 
the remaining 20 percent will have to be carried 
over to 1923. In any case the unsold parcels will 
form a highly necessary addition to next year’s 
reduced stock list. 

Late inquiries have for the most part come from 
the United Kingdom and France, while offers from 
Belgium have been few in number. Prices have 
been the same as those which were reached earlier, 
in spite of the dropping tendency of foreign cur- 
rencies. Holland seems now to have covered its 
requirements for the season, and probably no 
further business is to be expected from that coun- 
try. It has been possible, however, to make an 
occasional whitewood contract with Scotland, and 
in the French contracts the proportion of white- 
wood has undergone a remarkable increase. 
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Gulf Coast Lumber & Export Co., Inc. 


—DEALERS IN— 


Southern Pine Lumber 


Connection at 428 Maison Blanche 
TAMPICO, MEXICO Building Annex, 
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Representante en Mexico : ; 
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| 2a Price Level October, 1922 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
Bujlding Sand, —h | 
verage for'U. 3. | Oc HARDWOODS 
’ 1913 AVERAGE PRICE — 100 HEMLOCK 
es i | 
o 5 am | COMMODITY INDEX NUMBERS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
re Pa Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Mtebaris. | At Peak 1922 1922  1qceq —_“teonnvnvmvorr nuit meal 
wee. | | | COMMODITY Date Index Index Index Index 
Building material index.Apr. 1920 299.7 172.4 179.7 183.4 
war > *- Brick, common .......+. Oct. 1920 251.1 176.6 178.2 181.7 IDAHO 
Ey Ep a oe QUAGGN a daccccaccasvsces Jan. 1921 233.7 175.0 178.8 182.7 MINNESOTA 
ern, Chicago: | |} BioligW Ce oc ccvccicnnes June 1920 236.9 115.8 126.3 126.3 WESTMONT 
lath, ellow pine i anes Lime, common, lump....Oct. 1920 286.0 213.4 215.5 220.5 
mille. | | Portland cement ....... Sept. 1920 192.9 162.6 173.1 173.1 
a eee eee | 
sk Cine Shingles \ 4} | 3uilding sand ..........0 Jan. 1921 209.6 152.3 154.7 162.1 LONG and SHORT LE AF 
at mills : | Bars, reinforcing ......2 July 1917 327.1 119.9 150.8 154.5 ALSO ll Pi 
iii. atin —j—t | Naila, wire .....0...006d Jan, 1920 252.9 141.9 149.8 153.9 Yellow Pine 
“25 innati. . | j | Structural steel ......./ June 1917 331.0 115.9 137.4 140.7 
Yellow Pine Plooring, ————— | | Douglas fir, No. 1.......4 Jan. 1920 407.3 179.2 211.8 211.8 
at ailie. | | Hemlock, No. 1, nort...Mar. 1920 282.1 172.7 178.4 177.8 WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
atl | ee Feb. 1920 582.0 170. I$ . Z 
"inew York.” | | Hod cedar shinglest....Feb. 1920 346.8 1978 iso oe Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. ¥ 
z : Oak, white, plain.......Mar. 1920 419.0 196.3 189.2 187.8 
Wonton Sess, | | | Yellow pine flooring....Feb. 1920 455.3 200.2 214.7 216.4 
‘ oe Plate Glass Reueceoeaeots Aug. 1920 329.5 160.0 185.9 185.9 
mee ' | Jindow Glass ........-Aug. 19 295.2 154. 54.0 156. : 
vate By | J] Linseed oll ........00ce Aug. 1919 4804 1872 1896 1904 ; B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 
DMN in dacccckeccueunn Jan. 1920 226.4 179.2 179.2 179.2 (OZ EFFICIENT 
"ie Tore. J Turpentine ..+.+.sss+s+- Apr. 1920 601.8 279.0 303.4 357.6 gee SEE Giver Sanene. 
Turpentine, White lead ........+0+. Mar. 1920 229.3 184.9 179.7 155.3 Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
York. 
*Note: Red cedar shingle figure is as of September. The | Fir 
ew se fend. October report had not been received up to time of publication. White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & - 
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Redwood 
Lr. C.Ls. Jrom 
St.Louis. 





Advantages 
We Offer Buyers 


1. Quick shipments — stock in 
yard all ready to load. 


2. Low freight costs by reason 
of central location. 


3. Satisfaction—we sell guaran- 
teed products. 


4. Mixed cars—big variety of 
items from which to select. 


California Redwood, Longleaf 
Timbers and Dimension, 
West Coast Lumber. 

La. Red Cypress 


Julius S won 
Lumber Comp 


St.Louis, 
oO. 





3uuce Oak Flooring 
be Best Oak lening 








MICHIGAN : 
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Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 





Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Hardwoods 
VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
No. Be Pe oe ioe Gas BI 1 7 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


The Best Produced—We have it 

Main Office, IRON > MICH. 
HARDWOOD Goerlasliig FLOORIN 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 
1 17 Grand 1 Rapids Office, 10 Office, 
114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, 











BUSINESS CHANGES 





ALABAMA. Florence—R. A. Stricklin Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. succeeded by Stricklin Lum- 
ber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacr: 2 5 Supply 
Co. changing name to Cutler Mill & Lumber 
Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—BPrazil Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Brazil-Rowley Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—Albert Furniture Co.; 
Henry Joseph becomes sole owner, having pur- 
chased interests of Albert H. Kahn, Charles 
Speigel and Arthur Speigel. 

IOWA. Casey—William and F. 
succeeded by H. E. Wise. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—J. T. Morrison 
succeeded by Bishop & Nichols. 

MARYLAND. Ridgely—M. C. 
Jas. T. Walker. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester— Frank O. 
Arnold succeeded by F. O. Arnold Co. 

MICHIGAN. Caro—Cummins Bros. 
by John Retherford. . 

Grand Rapids—E. K. Prichett Co., furniture 
manufacturer, succeeded by Prichett-Powers Co. 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury—Bone-McLucas Lum- 
ber Co. sold to J. H. Howell Lumber Co., of 
Washington, Kan. 

University Place—Horsch Lumber & Coal Co. 
sold to R. C. King and O. D. Dean and name 
of business changed to University Place Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

Wynot—Superior Lumber & Coal Co. sold 
local yard to new organization known as Home 
Lumber Co., composed of J. B. Coleman, presi- 


R. Valentine 


Smith sold to 


succeeded 


dent; G. F. Hughes, treasurer, and EK. T. Arndt, 
local manager. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Silva—Bovey, Shute & 


Jackson (Inc.) sold to Gunnerud Bros. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Mills-Carleton Co., Potter 
Teare & Co. and retail business of Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co. consolidated under name of North- 
ern Ohio Lumber & Timber Co. 

Columbus—J. S. MacLean succeeded by J. S. 
MacLean Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Waverly—Gehres Bros, sold retail branch to 
Waverly Lumber & Construction Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Norman—Barker Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Sutherland Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—Geo. W. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Hoyt Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. 
ber Co. purchased 
Son. 

Knoxville—Fountain City Mill & Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Fountain City Lumber & Body 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Alvin—W. L. Browning Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lynch Davidson Lumber Co. 

Waxahachie—Waxahachie Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Rockwall Lumber Co. and moving 
from Waxahachie to Houston, Texas; capital 
increased from $20,000 to $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Madams Creek—Cecil Ben- 
nett has purchased the J. T. Gully sawmill and 
will operate as Flint Lock Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Lomira—Lomira Furniture Co. 
succeeded by Lomira Manufacturing Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—S. E. and W. W. 
Deal and Parker Parsons are organizing a com- 
pany with $100,000 capital to establish retail lum- 
ber plant. 

CALIFORNIA. San Pedro—San Pedro Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated. 


COLORADO. Colorado Springs—Collier Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Builders’ Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; mill- 
work and lumber. 

Telogia—W. P. Shelley Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; lumber and naval stores producer 
and manufacturer. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. H. Andrews Co., 

creasing capital to $1,000,000. 

Chicago—Boynton & Co., 
to $120,000. 

Chicago—Cable Co., increasing capital to $7,- 
Veneer 


000,000 
Chicago—Burnside Co., 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 
Chicago—Kildare Manufacturing Co., 
porated; capital, $20,000; millwork. 
Chicago—A. E. Barlow, incorporated; capital, 
$250,000; wood products. 
Chicago—National Furniture 
Co., increasing capital to $10,000 
Chicago—Northwestern Picture Frame Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
Dundee—Dundee Woodworking Co., 
porated; capital, $8,000; 
and doors. 
INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Hoffman Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Brownsville—C. E. Lay Lum- 
business of J. A. Lay & 





in- 


increasing capital 


increasing 


incor- 


Manufacturing 


incor- 
to manufacture sash 


Indianapolis—Jose-Kuhn Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $20,000 to $210,000. 


Indianapolis—Jose-Balz Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $30,000 to $210,000. 

1OWA. Des Moines—Des Moines Millwork Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Donaldson 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Boream-Powell 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $75,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Forester Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

St. Louis—Julius Seidel Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 


Manufacturing 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—Acme Box Co., incor- 
porated. 

Wynot—Home Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000 


NEW YORK. Boonville—Boonville Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $50,000 

Bronx—La Tuga Lumber Co., 
capital, $5,000. 

Brooklyn—New Brunswick Lumber Co., 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

Macedon—Walworth Coal & Lumber 
corporated. 

New York—Keys Manufacturing Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000 

OHIO. Cleveland—Representative Manufactur- 
ing & Supply Co., incorporated; mill work. 

Cleveland—Northern Ohio Lumber & Timber 
Co., incorporated. 

[ronton—-W. G. Ward Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Ochelta—Ochelta Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—Cherry' River 
Boom & Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$3,200,000 to $4,000,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—Johnstone & 


incorporated; 
in- 
Co., in- 


incor- 


Livingstone Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

Sumter—Howell Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Sumter—Sumter Hardwood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 


VIRGINIA. Clarksville—W. D. Blanks & Co., 
incorporated. 
Martinsville—American Manufacturing Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $1,000,000; to manufacture 
furniture. ' 

Norfolk—Flynn Iumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 


Tazewell—Clinch Valley Lumber Corporation, 
increasing capital from $250,000 to $300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Twin Harbor Ix- 
port Co., incorporated. 


Kelso—Moline Lumber & Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Seattle—Washington Auto Body & Wheel 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Spokane—Eggers Pole & Supply Co., increas- 
ing capital to $50,000. 


Tacoma—Security Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—White Pine 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $6,000,000; 
mill at Bernalillo, N. M. 

Charleston—Cherry River Boom & Lumber 


Co., increasing capital from $3,200,000 to $4,- 
000,000; headquarters, Scranton, Pa.; mills, Rich- 
wood and Gauley Mills, W. Va. 

Horton—Otter Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $25,000. 
WISCONSIN. Jackson—Giljack Auto Truck 
Body Co., incorporated. 
Janesville—Knickerbocker Novelty Co., incor- 
porated. 


Oshkosh—W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 

Watertown—Perfection Table Slide Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Gulf States Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

Mobile—Mobile Box and Lumber Co., 
began; wholesale. 

ARKANSAS. Swifton—Bush & Co., 
retail lumber yard. 

Clarendon—Southern Lumber & Supply Co., 
recently began. 

CALIFORNIA. 
recently began. 

Meridian—Diamond Match Co., 
gan. 

Penn Grove—Sterling Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; retail. 

Santa Ana—Frank Musselman Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; retail. 

FLORIDA. Milton—M. N. & Henry Fisher, 
recently began; saw and shingle mills. 

GEORGIA. Vienna—Big Indian Lumber Co., 
recently began; planing mill. 

Woodville—Woodville Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; planing mill and retail yard. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Argentine Lumber & 
Coal Co., recently began. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—McNair Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 


in- 


recently 


opening 


Colusa—Diamond Match Co., 


recently be- 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Co., recently began. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lumber Products Cor- 
poration, recently began; wholesale. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—Yellow Pine Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; sawmill. 


MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—R. D. Muse Lumber 
Co:, in business at Jonesboro, Ark., opening 
branch here. 


NEW JERSEY. Barnegat—W. A. Cox, 
cently began lumber business. 


NEW MEXICO. Bernalillo—White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 


OHIO. New Bremen—John W. Urban Lum- 
ber Co., organized to open retail yard. 

Washington Court House—D. C. Baker Co., 
has taken over factory building formerly used 
by Washington Manufacturing Co., chair maker, 
and will utilize for hardwood flooring manufac- 
ture; will also use the adjacent land for hard- 
wood lumber yard. 


OREGON. Eugene—Chase Bros., recently be- 
gan; sawmill. 

Grants Pass—Oregon Woodworking Co., 
cently began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hanover— Witmer & 
Wentz, will open about Jan. 1; lumber. 

Point Marion—Aubrey Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Waco Sash & Door Co., 
wholesale; recently began. 

Hillsboro—John F. Grant, recently began. 

Houston—General Box Co., recently began. 

Waxahachie—John F. Grant Lumber Co., of 
Houston, will open here. 


VERMONT. West Burke—Clifford & Olcutt, 
will begin sawmill operation. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—S. P. Mitchell, re- 
cently began; manufactures boxes. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—Heath Cedar Co., 
will begin operation soon after beginning of 
year; plant located in former Brown-Mitcheson 
sawmill, with addition; 25 woodworking ma- 
chines have been installed; motor drive; will 
make sash, doors and interior finish, and make 
specialty of dimension. 


Boston—Winn Lumber 


re- 


re- 


Prairie du Chien—H. R. Mitchell & Son, re- 
cently began; lumber. 
NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Brantley—Acme Lumber & Coal 
Co., to construct planing mill and dry kiln. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Plans for erection of 
addition to Fort Wayne Box Co. are under con- 
sideration; new building costing about $100,000 
is contemplated. 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury—Collier Lumber Co., 
erecting addition to yard. 

TEXAS. Hillsboro—John F. 
Co., will erect new lumber yard. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—Merrill 
erecting warehouse, 100x108 feet; 
to the main factory is also planned. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—E. V. 
Munn, building five-machine shingle mill on 
Guilford Island, Thompson Sound. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Auburn—Young Lumber Co., 
by fire in planing mill, $20,000. 


GEORGIA. Decatur—Dekalb Supply Co., de- 
stroyed by fire, loss $75,000; new woodworking 
machinery being installed and plant will be im- 
mediately re-established; machinery investment 
is about $20,000, according to C. A. Matthews, 
head of company; construction of new plant will 
begin soon; company manufactures millwork. 

MICHIGAN. Pontiac—Fire destroyed the Pon- 
tiaec Lumber Yards, owned by W. G. Burke, and 
the adjoining Purke Building, also owned by 
him. Lowest estimate of the loss is $250,000. 


Grant Lumber 


Handle Co., 
an addition 


loss 


MISSISSIPPI. Houston—Houston Planing Mill 
Co., loss by fire, $75,000. 
MISSOURI. Affton—Holekamp Lumber Co., 


loss by fire. 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Heidritter Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Aman & Sandmann Box & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

Portsmouth—Leet Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
vard between $40,000 and $50,000; about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber destroyed. 

Toledo—Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

Zanesville—Kohler Bentwood Works. South 
Zanesville, totally destroyed by fire; loss be- 
tween $200, 000 and $300,000; no insurance. 


OREGON. Mololla—A. J. Lais Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prince George—Fire 
destroyed the Aleza Lake sawmill near here, 
with loss of about $40,000; insurance $20,000; 
A. K. Shives, manager, announces that rebuild - 
ing will begin as soon as possible. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 11.—H. J. Kampman 
was appointed receiver and trustee for the Probst 
Lumber Co., of Gillett, which was adjudged bank- 
rupt, Nov. 27. The liabilities are: $128,030; 
assets, $118,780. 


NEWPorRT, ARK., Dec. 11.—The V. O. Jones Lum- 
ber Co. was adjudged bankrupt Nov. 15 and a 
meeting of creditors has been held at Newport for 
appointment of trustee. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 11.—Application for a de- 
eree of foreclosure on timber lands aggregating 
50,000 acres in northeast Georgia, on which a 
mortgage of $139,000 principal and $61,000 inter- 
est is due, has been filed in the federal court here 
against the Shippen Bros. Lumber Co., of Ellijay, 
Ga. The court has decreed that the’ foreclosure 
will be ordered unless the amount due is paid by 
Feb. 9, which would mean that the property would 
be sold at auction to satisfy the claim. 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 9.—The Thompson-Ford 
Lumber Co., of Kelso, filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court of 
Tacoma. Liabilities were listed at $121,039 and 
assets estimated at $134,072. On the application 
of the company Federal Judge Edward E. Cushman 
granted a temporary restraining order forbidding 
the sale of the mill by the Cowlitz county sheriff. 
Argument on a motion to have this order made 
permanent will be held next week. 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 12.—The W. J. Marshall Co., 
one of the larger crate and box manufacturing 
——— in the South, filed a petition in volun- 
tary bankruptcy in the Federal. court. Liabilities 
were listed at $102,939, with assets of $208,700, 
the latter including fire insurance policies totaling 


$74,000. Inability to continue financing the opera- 
re of the company was given as cause for 
ailure. 


MorRGANTOWN, W. VA., Dec. 13.—An aftermath 
of the strenuous days of 1918- 1920, when every- 
body in Morgantown was trying to get into the 
coal business, is seen in the decree handed down 
by Judge Hughes in circuit court here, in the case 
of the Spriggs Lumber Co., of Weston, W. Va., 
against the American Gas Coal Co., and a number 
of individuals. The decree carried judgments ap- 
proximating $75,000, and provided for the sale of 
the personal property of the defendants to satisfy 
the judgments. The plaintiff company erected 
houses for the American Gas Coal Co., and all of 
the defendants were sureties on the notes. When 
the corporation went into the hands of a receiver 
suits were filed against the individuals. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 12.—A jury in the case of 
F. R. and H. S. Durden vs. the National Bank of 
Savannah returned a verdict in favor of the Dur- 
dens for $1, this being the third trial of the case. 
The result, in effect, was a verdict for the Dur- 
dens for $135,000, inasmuch as this was the amount 
of the admitted indebtedness of the Durdens to 
the bank, and which the bank was seeking to re- 
cover. The Durdens in their suit asked for the 
cancellation of the debts, amounting to $135,000, 
and also asked for a verdict in their favor for the 
difference between those debts and the market 
value of their two sawmill properties, which they 
claimed the bank had taken. After the properties 
were taken by the bank and sold, the bank con- 
tended that oy brought nothing at the sales, and 
therefore still held the Durdens liable for $135,- 
000. The jury evidently reached the conclusion 
that the properties were worth at least the amount 
of the debts and thus returned a verdict in favor 
of the Durdens. It is announced that the case 
will not be appealed. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


THOMASVILLE, GA., Dec. 12.—L. F. Driver, presi- 
dent of the Driver Lumber Co., announced the pur- 
chase from E. Gibson, of Thomasville, of 2,300 
acres of timber land in this section, the considera- 
tion being in the neighborhood of $100,000. The 
tract will be developed at once. 


HazarpD, Ky., Dec. 12.—Holcomb Bros., Duane, 
Ky., purchased 500 acres of choice hardwood tim- 
ber lands along the waters of Big Creek in Perry 
County. It is announced that sawmills will be 
installed upon the property about Jan. 1 and de- 
velopment begun. Isaacs & Miller, of Jackson, 
Ky., purchased a boundary of oak timber on Carr’s 
Fork and will install a stave mill. This mill will 
be reached by a branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. In the vicinity of Line Fork, J. W. 
Allen and others purchased about 1,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands, consisting of all the species 
known in this section. Some large mills will be 
installed and the property developed starting the 
first of the new year. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 12.—The Litchfield planta- 
tion, in Chatham County, near King’s Ferry, has 
been sold to R. L. and C. A. McLeod, of South 
Carolina, for $22,000. The plantation consists of 
1,000 acres, most of which is covered by pine. It 
is believed that the new owners will cut at once. 
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Anything in Northern Hardwoods, 


The Adams-Thom 
waysel- Lumber Co. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber aad Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND., WISCONSIN. 











Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Cunaie 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 








BOILERS 
For Sale 


5 Horizontal Boilers— 
60"x16!' 

1 Horizontal Boiler— 
72"x16' 

70-80 H. P.—140 lb. 


pressure. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 
en Hea 
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Yellow Pine 
Yard and Shed 
Stock 









UR big, virgin 

growth Texas Pine 
trees possess the nat- 
ural qualities necessary 
to manufacture easy 
selling yard and shed 
stock. And our mill 
facilities enable us to 
cut anything you need. 








Our Railroad 
connections insure 
you service. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 12.—The hardwood market is coming up to 
the end of 1922 with a pretty full head of steam. 
There is probably a iittle slowing down of demand 
because of the close approach of the holiday pe- 
riod, but every lumberman in Memphis says that 
business is good, that the industry is in thoroly 
sound condition, and that virtually the only han- 
dicap is shortage of cars. And even this prom- 
ises to be materially relieved thru the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in removing 
all priority orders. The market, according to 
prominent members of the trade, is about 50 per- 
cent, on the average, above the low prices reached 
on the depression which began in the latter half 
of 1920 and which culminated during 1921. De- 
mand is broad enough to absorb all offerings with- 
out difficulty. Demand is coming from the same 
major sources as recently. All items are wanted, 
and practically all grades are in good request. 

Nickey Bros. (Inc.) announce that they will 
have both units of their flooring plant in operation 
within the next few days. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) announce that they 
will place their new band mill in North Memphis 
in operation about Jan. 15. The company is now 
bringing out about 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet for 
the use of this particular plant. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, left last night for 
Cincinnati. While away from Memphis he will 
also visit the district offices of this organization 
at Louisville and Cincinnati. This is his annual 
inspection of the work of the district managers, 
preliminary to closing up the activities of 1922. 

J. W. Dickson, president Valley Log Loading 
Co., announces that a third loading machine was 
placed in operation on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley yesterday because of the large quantity of 
logs offered for loading and the increased number 
of flat and gondola cars available. Mr. Dickson 
estimates that there are 20,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber already delivered to loading points 
and some 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet in the 
woods ready for hauling. Very heavy rains have 
fallen and have interfered materially with de- 
livering timber to the railroads. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 12.—All prices continue firm and the vol- 
ume of business is gratifying. The local yards are 
all extremely active. There is decidedly more em- 
ployment and men have more earnings, so the 
lumbermen look forward to 1923 as a promising 
year. 

The A. Claus Manufacturing Co., occupying 
leased quarters at 5701 Walworth Avenue, has un- 
der construction, at 5200 Brookpark Road, three 
factory buildings which will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1. The new plant will be one of the 
largest woodworking plants of its kind in the 
State. The company will continue to make bank 
and office fixtures and other special furniture. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Dec. 12.—November was a boom month in Madi- 
son and other cities in Wisconsin. Permits in 
Madison aggregated nearly three times the total 
for the corresponding month in 1921. The total 
was also considerably larger than for October. 

During the week Nov. 28 to Dec. 2, 100 carloads 
of logs were delivered in the yards of the Michigan 
Iron, Land & Lumber Co., at Iron Mountain, Mich., 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. 

Lumber companies operating in the southern 
part of Sawyer County report a surplus of men 
at their camps. About 5,000 men are employed 
in that section now, wages averaging $40 a month 
and up, with board and lodging. In addition there 
are about 2,000 head of horses used in skidding 
and short hauling. Long log hauls are made by 
large caterpillar steam tractors that haul as much 
in one train as 50 horses could pull. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co. is employing a crew of 
300 men in its woods operations at Newwood, and 
is moving 2,500,000 feet of logs to its sawmill at 
Merrill, which is running full capacity, days only, 
and to the Wausau Paper Mills at Brokaw, Wis. 
Five camps are being operated, and the force is 
still being increased. The company plans to start 
an additional crew of about forty men to put in 
cedar poles and posts. 

The National Match Co. has a logging camp five 
miles west of Exeland, Wis., where basswood logs 
are being cut to make match sticks. Most matches 
are made from pine, but this company prefers 
northern Wisconsin basswood. 

The Heineman Lumber Co. has about thirty-one 


jobbers and contractors at work this fall and win- 
ter cutting hardwood and hemlock. Emil Kanitz 
will put in about 2,000,000 feet east of Cotter. 
Ed. Scheu will put about 1,500,000 feet. Joe and 
Jake Ament have erected large camps and will 
load to Langely’s spur. They expect to put in 
about 2,000,000 feet, mostly hardwood. Charles 
Halverson will put in about 700,000 feet, mostly 
hemlock. He is loading at the Anderson Spur. 
Krause Bros. will put in over 1,000,000 feet, 
mostly hemlock. Herman Karau will put in 1,200,- 
000 feet, mostly hardwood. Robert Radloff will 
put in from 600,000 to 700,000 feet, mostly hem- 
lock, and will load at Barker’s Spur. Harry and 
Robert Kleinschmidt are logging for the Heineman 
Lumber Co. in the town of Schley, and Herman W. 
Kleinschmidt in the town of Birch. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 11.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hardwood trade in Columbus and central Ohio. 
Buying is good both from yard men and from fac- 
tories, the latter including railroads. Demand for 
car stocks, switch ties and other lumber from 
railroads is gradually increasing. Yard trade is 
still heavy, as dealers are required to replenish 
broken stocks. Building operations are brisk, as 
the mild weather has favored construction work. 
Hardwood prices are firm all along the line. South- 
ern pine trade shows some strength, altho a better 
demand is expected after inventories are com- 
pleted. Retail stocks as a rule are not heavy. 
M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., says trade is strong all along the line, with 
both retailers and factories in the market. F. B. 
Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
says trade is strong in every way. 

Henry Miller, manager Boulevard Lumber Co., 
reports a picking-up in the demand for lumber and 
things are progressing satisfactorily. This com- 
pany expects to make a number of improvements 
in its yard and mill after the first of the year. 

W. A. Mathews, secretary and general manager 
Mathews Lumber & Manufacturing Co., says steps 
are being taken to enlarge its mill. A new mold- 
ing machine as well as some new saws will be 
installed. A number of changes have been made 
in the yard, and new delivery trucks have been 
placed in the service. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 13.—Building permits for last week num- 
bered 110, with costs of $259,200. The showing 
is smaller than in preceding weeks, owing to the 
lateness of the season. A large amount of build- 
ing is still being done and it is favored by good 
weather. 

Last week the Eastern Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 
was incorporated at Ottawa, Ont., to operate ten 
small vessels in carrying grain from Buffalo and 
Port Colborne to Montreal, and bringing back 
lumber if any offers. The boats will easily go thru 
the Welland Canal. Company officers are: Presi- 
dent, Nisbet Grammer; vice president and treas- 
urer, John J. Rammacher; vice president, Edwin 
T. Douglas; secretary, Norman P. Macpherson. 
Small boats such as these are greatly needed on 
the Great Lakes, for boats of this size could have 
made another trip up the lakes for lumber this 
fall after the closing of the Montreal route. 

John B. Seaver, assistant cashier of the Bank 
of Batavia. N. Y., has been appointed secretary of 
the Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., suc- 
ceeding the late R. C. Scatcherd. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange was addressed 
last Friday by Mare A. Rose, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, who spoke on “The 
Making of a Newspaper.” He said that the best 
newspapers were trying to get away from sensa- 
tionalism, both in the local and telegraph columns. 

Frank J. MeNeil is in Norfolk, Va., selling the 
spruce lumber which was lately purchased from 
the Government by Frank T. Sullivan. 

Graves, Manbert & George are rebuilding the 
planing mill burned at Byng Inlet, Ont., a few 
weeks ago. It will be replaced substantially as 
before, but nothing has been done about rebuild- 
ing the box factory. The machinery was all de- 
stroyed and new will have to be bought. 

Councilman Arthur W. Kreinheder has returned 
from a three weeks’ rest at Watkins, N. Y., and is 
much benefited by the vacation. 

H. A. Plumley, purchasing agent of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., and the salesmen of the 
company are visiting its southern mills this week 
for the annual business conference, 

G. Elias & Bro. are getting some export inquiry 
for lumber and lately received an order from 
Scotland for dimension stock. The mill is getting 
a much better demand in the domestic trade also. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 12.—Reports received by local wholesale 
lumber dealers from mills indicate that the labor 
situation which has been very bothersome of late 
is easing up slightly. Most mills have begun opera- 
tions already, and the remainder are expected to 
be in full swing shortly after Jan. 1. 

Trading in the local market is inclined to be 
dull. The retail demand has slackened perceptibly, 
and a slight falling off in the industrial demand is 
noted. Southern pine, for which there is a strong 
local demand, is coming in well, and large quanti- 
ties are being disposed of wholesale. The car situ- 
ation has eased up. Prices are very firm, and look- 
ing up. Few lumbermen in this city expect lower 
prices. Retail stocks are undoubtedly low, judg- 
ing from surveys made by wholesalers here. In- 
dustrial stocks are also rather clean, and mill 
reserves are commonly held to be slight. No new 
lumber will be available before June, according to 
local authorities. Consequently, prices are _ ex- 
pected to remain firm and, if they change at all, 
to advance, 

Word has been passed out that a night shift in 
the mill of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., at 
Phelps, Wis., will be put on about Dec. 15. Its 
logging operations at State Line are in full swing. 


According to officials of the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., of Rice Lake, Wis., the sawmill here will begin 
operations on Dec. 15. Repair and construction 
work is nearly finished. About one hundred men 
are working and this number will be doubled when 
sawing of logs begins. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dee. 11.—During the last week or ten days 
some hardwood orders have been received, and in- 
quiries have been fairly numerous. Many manu- 
facturers say that they expect trade to continue 
rather lively despite inventorying. The car situa- 
tion continues to improve steadily. Practically 
all the best grades of hardwood lumber are in 
brisk demand and prices are holding firm. Many 
dealers report that their stocks are running low. 
Stave trade has improved slightly. Box factories 
are buying some lumber. The various wood con- 
suming factories in Evansville continue to operate 
steadily and many furniture factories here are 
still being operated overtime. The furniture men 
have been in the market for a great deal of lumber 
in the last two or three months. The automobile 
and furniture makers are the biggest buyers. ‘The 
retail lumber trade has held up fairly well this 
fall and winter. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE W 








F. A. BLACKWELL, an outstanding figure in 
the lumber and railroad development of eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho for the last 
twenty years, died at his home in Coeur D’Alene, 
Idaho, on Dec. 8 after an illness of more than a 
month. Mr. Blackwell suffered from arterio 
sclerosis and his death was not unexpected. Mr. 
Blackwell would have been 70 years old had he 
lived until Dec. 23. Funeral services were held 
on Dec. 10, under the auspices of the Mystic 
Shrine and the Elks. 

F. A. Blackwell began his lumber career in 
Pennsylvania about forty-two years ago. He 
moved to Coeur D’Alene twenty-two years ago 
and spent two years getting acquainted with the 
country and conditions and buying timber. Then 
in 1903 he put his project for the construction 
of the Coeur D’Alene & Spokane electric rail- 
way before the public. Working quietly, he had 
his surveys made, his right of way acquired 
and had actually begun construction before the 
people of the two cities had much of an idea 
what he was doing. Thus began Mr. Blackwell’s 
services to the Inland Empire which for nearly 
a decade made him the dominant figure in the 
development of timber resources and railroads 
thru that district. The electric line between 
Spokane and Coeur D’Alene was the beginning 
of the Spokane & Inland Empire Electric Rail- 
road which was later pushed thru to Palouse 
and Colfax by Mr. Blackwell and associates. 
He followed this with the construction of the 
Idaho & Washington Northern Railroad which 
he built north to Newport in 1907 and on to 
Metaline Falls. After operating this a number 
of years as an independent road he sold it to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul which now 
operates it as a branch line. This road tapped 
valuable timber holdings of Mr. Blackwell and 
associates in the Snirit Lake district and the 
Panhandle Tumber Co., organized by Mr. Black- 
well in 1904 to acauire this timber, then built 
mills at Spirit Take and Tone, where are now 
thrivine towns fovnded hv Mr. Blackwell. 

As before Mr. Blackwell’s work was accom- 
plished without blare of trumpets and actual 
work on the Idaho and Washington Northern had 
been started before the Spokane newspapers 
awoke to what was doing. In 1909 he organized 
the Blackwell Lumber Co. at Coeur D’Alene and 
bought the plant and holdings of the B. R. 
Lewis Co. Mevitably his interests took him into 
the financial field and he organized some banks 
and was an officer or director in others. Until 
a few years ago, he was a director of the Old 
National Bank and the Union Trust Co., two of 
the leading financial institutions of Spokane. He 
organized the American Trust Co., of Coeur 
D’Alene and was interested in the Bank of 
Spirit Lake, the First National Bank of New- 
port, the Calispell Valley Bank at Usk and the 
Tone State Bank. He was largely responsible 
for the erection of the large Portland cement 
plant at Metaline Falls and was its vice presi- 
dent for a time. 

Mr. Blackwell was born at Fairfield, Me., 
where his father was the village blacksmith. 
All the education he received was in the district 
school before he was 17. His schooling was 
interspersed with periods of work for a farmer 
at 25 cents a day. At 17 he went into the 
lumber camps of Pennsylvania for three years 
and then for two years was ticket agent for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. At 28 he went into the 
lumber contracting business for himself. He 
married Isabella F. Bell in 1874. One child of 
this union, R. F. Blackwell, president of the 
Blackwell Motor Co., of Spokane, survives him. 
A daughter, Mrs. R. H. Hart, died several years 
ago. 

Tho he met with some reverses in his later 
years, Mr. Blackwell leaves in a record of work 


well done, a monument to carry his name in the 
minds of his fellow citizens for many years to 
come. Entirely a ‘‘self made man” as he was 
his friends agree that the job was well done 
and look with regret on the passing of a man 
eT life had been preéminently one of achieve- 
ment, 


JOHN C. DONGES, of the J. C. Donges Lum- 
ber Co., and a former president of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., dropped dead within a few steps of his 
office door on Saturday morning Dec. 9. Mr. 
Donges was apparently in good health when he 
left home in the morning. Mrs. Donges had 
walked to the garage with him, bidding him 
good-bye as he left in the car, without the 
least premonition of illness. Mr. Donges was a 
native of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, and 
had been identified with the lumber business 
of the western part of the State for many years. 
He was well known and popular among the 
lumbermen of his city, was prominent in Masonic 
circles, a Knight Templar, Scottish Rite Mason 
and a member of the Mystic Shrine. 





ALBERT SCHALLER, president of the Schal- 
ler-McKey Lumber Co., of Janesville, Wis., died 
on Sunday, Dec. 3, following a stroke of apoplexy. 
Mr. Schaller was 63 years old on the day preced- 
ing the stroke. He had been a lifelong resident 
of Janesville, and was one of the most prominent 
of the city’s business men. He entered the lum- 
ber business there in 1891 and had been con- 
nected with it ever since. Mr. Schaller was 
president of the Janesville Country Club, and 
was prominent in Kewanis Club activities, a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and the 
Western Star Masonic lodge. He was always 
greatly interested in the outdoor life and sports, 
and was one of the best polo players in the 
State and also a golfer and bowler. 


_MRS. CAMPBELL PALFREY, nee Jane Wig- 
ginton, died at Colorado Springs, Colo., last 
week after an illness of several months. The 
news of her passing was received with deep 
regret among lumbermen of her home city, New 
Orleans, where her father, J. F. Wigginton, 
president and manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. is widely and favorably known as 
one of the leaders of the cypress industry. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wigginton were summoned by wire to 
Colorado Springs and reached their daughter’s 
bedside before her death. The body was sent 
back to New Orleans where the funeral services 
were held. Mrs. Palfrey was socially prominent 
and her untimely death is mourned by many 
friends. Besides her parents and husband, she 
leaves a four-year-old son, Campbell Palfrey, jr. 





THOMAS J. BRENNAN, one of the oldest em- 
ployees of the Red River Lumber Co., died of 
pneumonia on Dec. 2. Mr. Brennan was an old- 
time Wisconsin and Minnesota lumberman. 
Prior to 1892 he was in the employ of the Rice 
Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. From 1892 
to 1990 Mr. Brennan was with the Rutledge Lum- 
ber Co., Rutledge, Minn. For twenty-two years 
he had been in the employ of the Red River 
Lumber Co. at Akeley, Minn., and Westwood, 
Calif., and for sixteen years had been inspector 
of logging for that company. A Masonic funeral 
was held in Westwood on Dec. 5 and the re- 
mains were taken to Glenwood, Minn., for 
burial. A widow and daughter survive. 





R. J. ANDREWS, an old-time Duluth, Minn., 
lumberman, died suddenly in that city on Dec. 
10 at the age of 72. Mr. Andrews went to 
Duluth from western Minnesota, in the early 
790s and dealt in wood products there for thirty 
years, 


HAVENT 


Qualities That 
Bring Sales 


Softness, even grain, light weight, 
uniform color and accurate manu- 
facture. These are the qualities 
that give unusual salability to our 


Shortleaf Pin 


Stock it in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 finish; 
3- and 4-inch soft and flat grain 
flooring; No. 117 drop siding, boards. 
Our mill is equipped with two bands 
and 90% of our output is kiln dried. 





With 


For hardwood prices, address 
Southern Hardwood Sales Co., 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
H. H. Bates, Manager DEEMER, MISS. 











A Steady Repeater 


That is what dealers say about 
our high grade 3%” and 4%” 


<rurep OAK 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING 


Builders prefer our flooring because it is 
less brittle, easier to scrape, takes a beau- 
tiful finish and offers bigger value. Try an 
. C. L. or carlot with 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minrville Tenn: 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaier’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














| Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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HAMMER BRAND 
Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


She Shingles of our Grandfathers 


Write for Booklet 


f=” 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA | 
Member Philadel phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers‘Association 
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: HARDWOODS 


PTTITILITITILILILILLLL LLL LLL 





We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, ~~ Lumber Co. 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine 2% 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114”, 112”, 2” 
A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 


t us tell you more about it. 


mu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 
Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 


“LATHROP 
SHORTLEAF 
Yellow Pine| Poplar 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, |Gum Oak 
Flooring and Drop Siding Mixed cars if 


desired. 


<) LUMBER CO., Lathrop Alla.) 







































TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 


during the last week included the following: For 
California, John C. Kirkpatrick, at St. Paul mill; 
Phyllis, at Defiance mill; Quinault, at Puget Sound 
mill; Donna Lane, at Port dock, and Rainier, at 
Baker dock. For the Orient, Arizona Maru, at 
Milwaukee dock. For the Atlantic coast, Santa 
Olivia, Jacob Luckenbach, Edward Luckenbach and 
Robert Luckenbach, at St. Paul mill; Hawaiian, at 
Commercial dock; Commercial Pathfinder, at Tide- 
water mill; Cold Harbor, at Commercial dock. 
For Europe, Horwich Hall, at Port dock, and 
Moerdijk, at Terminal dock. For South America, 
Memnon, at Port dock, and West Notus, at Ter- 
minal dock. For the Hawaiian islands, Manukai, 
at Terminal dock. 

A heavy wall of snow in the foothills of the 
Cascades has forced the closing of a number of 
mills and camps. The Lindstrom Handforth Lum- 
ber Co. mill at Orting is one of those that has shut 
down. The plant will be closed indefinitely. 

The Elbe Lumber & Shingle Co., whose mill near 
Elbe was destroyed by fire last summer, will not 
rebuild on the old location. Plans are now being 
made to remove the logging camp to West Fork, 
in Lewis County, where additional timber has 
been purchased and it is possible that a new saw- 
mill will be erected near this timber. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber Co., 
left Tacoma for California Thursday. Mr. Dower 
will spend several weeks there and will then visit 
his Minnesota line yards. He will be away about 
two months. 

A gift of $50,000 to the College of Puget Sound 
endowment fund was made this week by Mrs. 
Charles H, Jones, widow of Charles H. Jones, 
pioneer Northwest lumberman, who died last week. 
The donation was made by Mrs. Jones as a 
memorial to her husband and thru her contribu- 
tion the college was enabled to complete the rais- 
ing of $250,000 in the Northwest by which it 
secures an endowment of $500,000 from the Rocke- 
feller foundation. It is probable that one of the 
new college buildings which will be erected here 
next year will be named after Mr. Jones. 

George J. Osgood, vice president and general 
manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., returned to 
Tacoma Tuesday after a month’s trip to California, 
during which he visited his former home in Los 


Angeles. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec, 9.—Four shingle mills at Blaine are unable 
to operate because of car shortage, says B. B. 
Smith, president Northern Shingle Co., and 30,000,- 
000 shingles are piled up in their storage sheds 
and dry kilns, he estimates. His own company has 
forty carloads in stock. The box factory of the 
Morrison Mill Co. at that point is operating. In 
Sellingham the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has 
closed, for the rest of the year, its sawmill “A” 
at Larson, which is served by rail. 

Some of the local docks are lined with vessels 
most of the time. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, for instance, has been handicapped in its 
dock improvements because of the brisk cargo 
trade, and it will be unable to complete the work, 
started last summer, until February. Loadings at 
its mill this week were the steamship Eldorado, 
70,000 box shook for Mexico, and 1,400,000 feet on 
the steamship Cricket for California. At its docks 
now are the steam schooner Whitney Olson, which 
arrived with the barge Alta in tow. ‘The barge 
will load about 2,000,000 ‘feet and the schooner 
1,500,000 feet for California. Part of the schoon- 
er’s cargo will be supplied by the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., which this week loaded the steamship 
Siskiyou with 1,100,000 feet for California. Lum- 
ber cargo records here show that in the first eleven 
months of this year 143 vessels called for lumber, 
as compared with 93 in the same period of 1921. 

More than 1,000,000 feet of lumber consigned to 
A. A. Baxter and the Owens Park Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco was damaged this week when a 
mysterious fire broke out in the engine room of 
the steam schooner Willie A. Higgins, owned by 
the Charles H. Higgins Steamship Co., of San 
Francisco, shortly before it had completed loading 
the cargo at Blaine. The lumber was shipped by 
the Campbell River Lumber Co. and was valued 
at about $28,000. The vessel was badly damaged. 
Insurance was carried on ship and lumber. 

Bellingham lumbermen expressed satisfaction 
this week when they heard that Representative 
Lin H. Hadley, of Bellingham, had introduced an 
amendment to the tariff act, repealing the $1 duty 
on fir, hemlock and spruce. Archie Morrison, 


manager Morrison Mill Co., said that his company 
buys half its logs in British Columbia. President 
Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
declared that the removal of the duty would be a 
great help to American millmen. 

Port development at Bellingham and Blaine was 
approved by the voters by an _ overwhelming 
majority on Dec. 2 and the way is now open for 
the port commission to function more practically 
because the people endorsed its comprehensive 
plan. 

H. W. Hunter, president Campbell River Lumber 
Co., was on Dec. 2 reélected mayor of Blaine, 


Wash. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dec. 9.—Cars continued to arrive at the harbor 
in encouragingly increasing numbers this week, 
and lumbermen now report that for the first time 
in several weeks some real headway is being made 
in reducing the congestion on the docks that had 
reached a very serious stage. There is still a vast 
amount of freight to be still moved before the 
congestion is considerably minimized. The cargo 
market during the week has been strong. Bad 
weather has considerably delayed waterborne move- 
ment. Arrivals up to Friday totaled twenty-one 
for the month, slightly less than for some time. 
Great difficulty is being experienced in placing 
rush orders. Mills and yards have not gained any 
ground in deliveries, altho they have not lost any. 
For the most part calls for immediate deliveries 
fail to find any eager answers. Vessel space is 
scarce and several tows have arrived in the last 
few weeks, while others are on their way down 
from northern ports. The rainy season is setting 
in and may somewhat interfere with building 
operations, altho not to any appreciable extent. 
To the night of Dec. 7, 1,088 building permits 
were issued, carrying a valuation of $2,348,124. 

As the year nears the close, lumbermen in this 
territory are beginning to make analysis of what 
the future holds. This year has been the greatest 
year in the history of the local lumber trade. 
Every yard in Los Angeles has had all the busi- 
ness it could handle during this year. Old estab- 
lished lumber companies report that 1922 has 
been the banner year in their history. During the 
last eighteen months or so, fully a hundred new 
yards have been established in or near Los Angeles, 
and, generally speaking, all seem to have pros- 
pered. The consensus in local lumber circles is 
that Los Angeles will consume even more lumber 
during 1923 than it did this year, for people con- 
tinue to swarm to southern California to live. 

Los Angeles now stands eighth on the list 
of American’ ports, having passed Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Portland in its remarkable increase 
in both imports and exports during the last six 
months. All available idle steamers on the Pacific 
have been pressed into service during recent months 
carrying lumber from northern ports to southern 
California, and still there is a scarcity of lumber 
tonnage. No single product has contributed so 
greatly to the upbuilding of any American port as 
lumber has contributed to the remarkable expan- 
sion of. Los Angeles. 

Lumber receipts at Los Angeles harbor for this 
year will total approximately 1,000,000,000 board 
feet, which will break all previous records. The 
value of buildings completed or under way in Los 
Angeles by the end of the year will be about $125,- 
000,000. Led only by New York and Chicago, the 
former with eight times this city’s population and 
the latter with four times this city’s population, 
Los Angeles will hang up a 1922 building record 
five times as great as that of St. Louis, nearly 
three times that of Boston, three times that of 
Baltimore, nearly four times that of Pittsburgh 
and nearly five times that of Cincinnati. 

The Mexican market for lumber is showing in- 
creasing strength, according to local lumbermen. 
There is a pronounced building boom going on in 
Mexico City and its suburbs, and the demand is 
increasing for all sorts of building materials. The 
experiment of President Obregon in encouraging 
building by .remitting taxes has worked out so 
satisfactorily that he has just issued another 
decree that will stimulate building greatly. All 
building started before March 1, 1923, will re- 
ceive the following exemptions from taxes, na-- 
tional, federal and special: Buildings or apart- 
ments for working men whose rent is not more 
than 20 pesos a month—ten years’ exemption; 
not more than 75 pesos a month—seven years’ 
exemption; not more than 125 pesos a month— 
five years’ exemption, more than 125 pesos a month 
—three years’ exemption. 

The demand for various kinds of woods by the 
furniture manufacturing industry in Los Angeles 
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is greatly expanding. Figures announced today 
by C. A. Singer, secretary Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Los Angeles, shows a growth 
of more than 20 percent in the annual output of 
furniture here during the last two years. Produc- 
tion during 1922 will be valued at approximately 
$25,000,000. With forty-three separate factories, 
this city is now the furniture manufacturing center 
of the Pacific coast. Altho fifteen years old, the 
furniture making business in Los Angeles has 
shown most surprising growth in the last five 
years. It has now reached a point where virtually 
all of the factories are working double time to 
meet the demands upon them from twelve nearby 
States. 

At the regular Thursday meeting of Los Angeles 
Hoo-Hoo, plans were completed for the concat to 
be held at the Elks Club Tuesday night, at which 
time about twenty new members will be formally 
taken in the order. 

The San Diego lumber dealers called it a half 
holiday Saturday afternoon, Dec. 9, and motored 
up to San Luis Rey River to Warner’s Dam, 
where they were met by H. G. Larrick, of Santa 
Ana, and others. After inspecting the dam, they 
swung around to Ramona, where the entire party 
was royally entertained at dinner by John C. 
Barger. 

J. D. Janeway, formerly with the Consolidated 
Lumber Co., of this city, is opening a retail yard 


luncheon in this city, given by the members’ 
council of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce to the 
entire legislature, and on the evening of the same 
day will be among the entire legislative body at 
dinner with the Tacoma Commercial Club. The 
legislature will convene Jan. 8. 

Fred D. Becker, western purchasing agent for 
the Central Lumber & Coal Co., has returned from 
a visit to Dubuque, Iowa, and other points in that 
territory. 

E. J. Boyce, well known among Puget Sound 
lumbermen, has formed a new connection as buyer 
for the Pacific Lumber Agency and the Davis- 
Marine Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 9.—A heavy snowfall thruout the Pacific 
Northwest this week has caused the shutting down 
of all the logging camps in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, with the exception of three on the lower 
river and at low altitudes. The shutdown will last 
probably into spring. However, there is said to be 
a fair surplus of logs on hand to supply the mills. 

That the car shortage has been much relieved is 
the report of traffic managers and traffic men, and 
it is predicted that by the end of the year it 
should be a thing of the past. A great many cars 
available for lumber loading are now reaching 
the Paaific Northwest from the East, it is said. 

















Red oak trees grow to substantial size in West Virginia. The above illustration is of one of three 16-foot 
logs developed from a red oak tree cut on the Spice Run operation of the W. C. Barlett Lumber Co. 





at Bellflower. The Johnson-Anawalt Lumber Co. 
has completed a mill building in connection with 
its Montrose yard. 

W. P. Frambes, of Fletcher & Frambes, has re- 
turned from an extended tour of northern mills. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—The seasonal shutting down of the fir 
mills, due to the approach of the holidays, is so 
rapid that within a fortnight practically every 
operation will be inactive. Resumption appears 
to be largely a matter of geography. Cargo plants 
undoubtedly will make the shutdown of short dura- 
tion, as they are in a favorable position to make 
shipments and are eager to clear away their 
accumulated bookings. Mills located inland, and 
therefore dependent on car supply, have a some- 
what different problem to face, and the chances 
are that such operations will generally remain 
closed until they can visualize a car supply large 
enough to take care of their cut. Each of them 
probably has twice as much business as it can 
handle conveniently with the present car supply, 
and on that account is not eager to add to the 
accumulation in the yards. Signs continue to 
multiply that 1923 will be a _ record breaker. 
A prominent operator in the intercoastal trade, 
after an extended absence on the Atlantic coast, 
has returned to Seattle confident that New York 
and other eastern markets will absorb more than 
1,000,000,000 feet of fir lumber next year. ‘They 
are hungry for it,’ he explains—saying also that 
fir is not only giving satisfaction, but is keenly 
in demand:on account of its recognized merits. 
Demand from other quarters combines to make the 
outlook exceptionally strong. 


Mark E. Reed, of Mason County, Washington, 
logger and member of the Washington legislature, 
will be the next speaker of the house; and in 
recognition of the fact is being made guest of 
honor at numerous functions thruout the State. 
On Jan. 5 he will be one of the speakers at a 


Unitil just recently the shortage had been so 
serious that manufacturers would take only such 
orders that they felt reasonably certain they could 
ship. 

The Oswego Log & Boom Co. is seeking permis- 
sion from the public service commission to place 
a rollway from Oswego Lake to the Willamette 
River, so that logs stored in the lake may be 
moved into the river whenever the market justifies 
such transfer. Residents on the shore of the 
lake, which is within a few miles of Portland, 
object strenuously. 

A deal was closed in Portland recently whereby 
the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. acquired 202 acres 
of land at Lewiston, Idaho, from A. L. Porter, 
of that place, the Pittock estate, and Fred W. 
Leadbetter, of Portland, for a sawmill site. It is 
understood that the purchase is the first move 
toward the building of a large mill at Lewiston, 
tributary to which is one of the finest bodies of 
white pine timber to be found anywhere. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, was in Portland today presiding 
at the monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association board of trustees. Mr. Dixon 
said that the company’s new mill at Wendling, 
which will replace the one destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, will probably be ready for opera- 
tion by March 1. It will be electrically driven 
and modern in every respect. The capacity will 
probably be 100,000,000 feet a year, two shifts. 
The buildings are up and the machinery is now 
being received. The company’s large mill at 
Springfield is running three shifts. 

I. W. Roblin, who has charge of the wholesale 
department of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., re- 
turned this week from a trip to Chicago. 

Much lumber is going to foreign ports from 
Portland and mills on the lower Columbia River, 
the fleet in the river consisting largely of lumber 
laden or lumber loading vessels. Among vessels 
departing this week was the schooner K. V. Kruse, 
for Australia. The Japanese steamer Kaiku Maru 





A Name That 
Implies Quality 
And our Oak Flooring and 


Mouldings will convince 
you that our products pos- 


sess those sterling qualities 
which will 


Increase 


Your Sales 


Investigate the package car 
service over twenty-six rail- 
roads out of St. Louis and then 
you'll agree that it will pay you 
to remember “‘Sterling’’ on all 
future orders. 


Sterling Hardwood 


30016Ne. Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Cinch the 


Business 


of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- é 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 















Wire Rope for 
Ay Logging 


By whatever method logging is 

done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
\ has been successfully used for such 
\ work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
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Let Gray 
Supply You 


With four modern Pine mills 
and two Hardwood mills, our 
organization is able to render 
highly satisfactory service in 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Yellow Pine 


Factory Flooring, Finish, 
Long Joist, Dimension 
Shiplap, Flooring 
Drop Siding 
Boards 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Members: Southern Pine Association, American 
Wholesale Lumber Association and 
‘ National Hardwood Association. 




















Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 tol12 ft. 


Shortiear Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 


and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 




















Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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also sailed this week for Japan with a cargo of 
4,500,000 feet of lumber. 


O. J. Evenson, of the Benson Timber Co., re-. 
turned from Washington, D. C., this week, as did: 


also George B. McLeod, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co. Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Co., returned 
from a trip to Detroit. John Saari, of Saari Bros., 
returned from a business trip to San Francisco. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Information 
Bureau at its meeting Dec, 2 discussed a number of 
matters that are expected to come before the leg- 
islatures of Oregon and Washington. Public serv- 
ice corporation rulings, applying especially to roll- 
ing stock employed in the moving of logs, were also 
discussed. In the opinion of the loggers the 
charge for use of such rolling stock should be 
standardized. Chief Forester Greeley’s two mes- 
sages to the Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation annual also came in for some discussion. 

N. L. Cary, manager box bureau Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, was on a trip this 
week thru the eastern Oregon and eastern Wash- 
ington territories. Reports received here today 
indicate that some of the pine mills are shutting 
down as a result of storms. A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, made a trip to 
Spokane this week to attend an association com- 
mittee meeting. 

L. C. Merriam, formerly assistant engineer with 
the Madeira Sugar Pine Co., of Madeira, Calif., is 
now with D. T. Mason, consulting forest engineer. 

The dinner that was to have been given at Long- 
view, Wash., by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to the 
City Club members of Portland, was postponed 
today till Saturday, Dec. 16, because of the disas- 
trous fire that destroyed the main business sec- 
tion of Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, early Friday morning. It is expected that 
about seventy-five members will be the guests of 
the company. After having been shown the new 
townsite and the projects under way there, the 
banquet will be held and, if, there is still time, the 
party will be taken in automobiles.to Kelso to view 
the great profile map of the Long-Bell timber lands. 
This map fills a room 380 feet square, and con- 
sists of countless layers of pasteboard so cut and 
built up that the mountains, valleys, streams and 
density of forest growth in the 131 square miles 
of timber holdings of the company are shown to 
exact scale. 

I. Suzuki, of Kobe, Japan, head of Suzuki & Co., 
which has Pacific coast headquarters in Portland, 
is here on his way home after a tour of Europe 
and this country. Mr. Suzuki is one of Japan’s 
leading importers and exporters. 

Roy Kellenborn, of the advertising department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has come to Port- 
land to do some research work. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—Production is below normal, for a 
severe snowstorm forced the mills and logging 
camps to cease operations for several days of last 
week. Logging operations will be curtailed for 
the next six weeks on account of the weather. The 
supply of cars is better. Plenty of timber and 
dimension business is being offered at good prices. 
Uppers and clears are scarce, most mills being 
oversold. The Northern Pacific Railway Co. has 
announced that it will be in the market for mate- 
rial for 3,000 cars and, as there are several other 
large inquiries for car material, the mills are 
assured of plenty of orders for select. The shingle 
market is weak, plenty of cedar logs being offered 
because logging companies are closing for the 
winter, : 

B. F. Vreeland, of Denver, Colo., is visiting with 
F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia. Mr. Vreeland is in 
the cross arm business, and is looking over condi- 
tions. 

J. J. Jenelle, manager Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Centralia, Wash., has gone east to call 
on the trade. , 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—The heaviest snowfall in many years 
began with slight flurries Monday afternoon and 
increased Tuesday until ten inches had fallen. 
Practically all of the mills and logging camps 
suspended work Tuesday and part of Wednesday. 
Logging camps started up again Thursday and 
will continue operating until Dec. 21, unless the 
weather again interferes. Mills which abandoned 
their night shifts on Tuesday put the crews back 
again on Thursday, and it is hoped that conditions 
will be normal by Monday. : 

Vessels loading in Aberdeen today are: Oregon, 
Bay City Lumber Co., for San Pedro; J. B. Stetson 
and Nehalem, A. J. West Lumber Co., for Cal- 
ifornia ports; Edna Christensen, Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co., for San Francisco; Hornet and 
Florence Olson, Wilson Bros., for California ports; 
Wm. Donovan and the Carlos, Donovan Lumber 
Co., for California ; schooner Zampa, for Honolulu; 
George L. Olson, Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., for California; Hartwood, American mill, for 


San Francisco; City of Vancouver, Port dock, 
taking a cargo for Australia consisting of about 
8,500,000 feet of lumber; Avalon, Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co., for California; Alvena, 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., for Cal- 
ifornia; Willpolo, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., for 
the Atlantic seaboard, and Munrio, Northwestern 
Lumber Co., taking on a part cargo for the At- 
lantic seaboard, the rest to come from the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. 

A total of 69,668,335 fect of lumber was shipped 
by water from Grays Harbor during November, 
making the total for eleven months of 687,539,816 
feet, forty-six vessels carrying 45,225,000 feet to 
California; seven vessels, 14,575,620 feet to for- 
eign ports; three ships, 9,118,230 feet to the east 
Coast, and one sailing vessel, 749,485 feet to Ha- 
waii. 

The Robert Gray Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, 
closed down the last of November and will remain 
idle until the first of the year. Two new ma- 
chines are to be installed and a new log slip 
constructed. 

Grays Harbor Lumber Co. set a new record for 
loading lumber last week when the Mahukona was 
loaded with 1,800,000 railway ties in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

M. T. Owens. Minneapolis representative of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, spent this week on the 
Harbor visiting the mills whose output is handled 
thru his office. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 9.—San Francisco commission men and 
mill agents report that demand for lumber is hold- 
ing up unusually well for this time of year. Prices 
are firm on lumber of all kinds, and Douglas fir 
has advanced in the north. The car situation has 
improved a little, better shipments being made on 
old orders, altho new business is hard to place in 
Oregon and Washington. Local retailers have had 
a good fall trade and stocks are now compara- 
tively light. They are buying for immediate needs 
and maintaining retail prices. While local build- 
ing will quiet down somewhat during the rainy 
season, there is a good volume of lumber moving 
to jobs. 

There is a moderate volume of export business 
moving to Australia and Japan. Not a great deal 
of new business is expected at this time of year, 
but inquiries are being received from a number 
of countries. Both the west and east coasts of 
South America are taking a little lumber right 
along. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
sold 19,369,000 feet during the week. The west 
coast of South America took 6,000,000 feet; Aus- 
tralia, 6,853,000 feet; Japan, 5,669,000 feet, and 
the United Kingdom, 832,000 feet. Export prices 
show an advancing tendency. The Redwood Ex- 
port Co., this city, recently took an order for 
1,500,000 feet of redwood ties for the west coast 
of South America. Australia is inquiring for 
more lumber, altho shipments are being made right 
along on old orders. 

Snow in the woods is curtailing the logging 
operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susan- 
ville, but the white and sugar pine mill is still 
operating with an output of 250,000 feet a day. 

Thomas A. McCann, vice president McCloud 
River Lumber Co., spent a day here after an east- 
ern trip. He is optimistic as to a continued de- 
mand in the middle West. He has gone to McCloud, 
accompanied by E. H. Dea, of Minnesota, to look 
over the white pine manufacturing situation. B. W. 
Lakin, executive of the Shevlin Clark Lumber Co., 
of Fort Francis, Ont., was also in the party. F. H. 
Lambert, general manager McCloud River Lumber 
Co., is a visitor in the city. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., Susanville, found 
it necessary to close down its logging camp this 
week, because of snow in the woods. The band 
mill will saw the logs remaining in the pond and 
close. There is very little dry white pine in stock. 
Cars are now more plentiful. The box factory will 
operate during the winter. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, find a 
steady demand for Douglas fir and are keeping 
their steam schooners busy. With winter weather, 
deliveries are slower and it requires more vessels 
to take care of coastwise shipments. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president Red River Lum- 
ber Co., who spent the last two months at the 
sawmill at Westwood, is very optimistic as to 
the white and sugar pine market. There is a de- 
mand for more lumber than the mills have on 
hand. There is a reasonable stock at Westwood. 
A production of 600,000 feet a day continues, but 
when the snow gets deep the cut will be reduced 
to about 400,000 feet. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is keeping up its produc- 
tion of redwood at Scotia, both mills being in 
operation. Efforts will be made to increase win- 
ter logging operations and to build up stocks. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is making 
a good cut of redwood at Eureka, with regular 
shipments going by water to the southern Cali- 
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fornia yards. There has been a very good de- 
mand for the products, and dry clears are scarce. 
Shipments of Douglas fir are being made from 
the Columbia River to California ports. The plant 
at Mill City has been making a good cut. The mill 
at Astoria, Ore., has not yet been replaced but 
will be. 

President C. A. Smith and General Manager 
F. A. Warner, of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., this 
city, found the sawmills at Marshfield making a 
large output during their recent visit to Coos Bay. 
The logging roads have been extended. 

Hughes Bryant, advisory engineer of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, is here after visit- 
ing the new town of Long View, Wash., where the 
company is preparing to build a large mill. 

W. P. Gravenstein and James R. Hall, who have 
lumber interests in the Hast, are looking over con- 
ditions here and will pass the winter in Cali- 
fornia. 

A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, is here and finds a great deal 
of interest in the forthcoming convention of that 


organization. A good representation is expected 
from California. 
Charles S. Elms, a well known timber land 


dealer, formerly located in New Orleans, La., re- 
cently has opened an office at 908 Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco, and will engage in the sale 
and exchange of timber lands and sawmill prop- 
erties. Mr. Elms has a wide acquaintance both in 
the eastern and southern States and has back of 
him an experience of twenty-two years in handling 
properties of this kind. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 9.—The total of exports for the first 
nine months of this year amounted to 195,000,000 
feet, an increase of 73,000,000 feet as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. Busi- 
ness with California and the Atlantic coast was 
very good, and was largely responsible for the 
size of the total. The prospect is for further 
trade with the Orient and Australia, and lum- 
bermen are looking forward with much encourage- 
ment. 

Many shingle mills which had to close because 
of the shortage of cars may not resume operations 
until after the first of the year, when the condition 
will have improved. It is also expected by then 
that with logs accumulating the price will be better, 
but loggers contend they are giving the best price 
they can. 

Better protection of forests from fire is the 
object of amendments being put thru by the 
Provincial government during its present session. 
The most drastic prohibits smoking in the woods 
during any closed season, and makes it an obliga- 
ton upon the person in charge of any lumbering 
operations to maintain notices calling the atten- 
tion of the employees to the requirements of the 
Act and designating a place where employees may 
smoke. 

A delegation from the Timber Industries Council, 
Vancouver, consisting of Eric Hamber, president 
B. C. Mills, Timber & Trading Co.; E. J. Palmer, of 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and 
M. A. Grainger, manager of the council, waited 
on the government to bring before it matters 
affecting the industry that require legislation. 

Timber owners are asking the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for another year’s extension of time 
for the payment of timber license fees. They 
pointed out that improvement in the market was 
promising. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 11.—Interviews with 
wholesale and retail trade in Ontario indicate a 
fairly healthy situation. A prominent wholesale 
firm sums the situation up in the following opti- 
mistic manner: “Business is good in every par- 
ticular. White pine, hemlock and spruce are all 
active. There is a good demand, but short stocks.” 
An eastern representative of a British Columbia 
firm says: ‘The yard trade has fallen off con- 
siderably with the arrival of the cold weather. 
There is still some demand for uppers. Dealers 
will be taking stock soon and are holding off. 
There is no particular demand for any special 
items right now. There has been quite a little 
buying of shingles in December, and they seem to 
have stiffened about 10 cents a thousand. There 
is more stock in the larger yards than there was 
a year ago. In the smaller country yards the 
stocks are probably somewhat below normal.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 12.—Cold weather has cut down the de- 
mand for lumber for current requirements, and 
retailers, being engaged in inventory work, are not 
placing a great volume of orders for spring stock. 
Sales managers take a very optimistic view of the 
future, however, and look for 1923 to be one of the 


members of the 


notable years in the lumber industry in the volume 
of business. They see not only a huge demand for 
building lumber, but the industrial demand run- 
ning full blast to catch up and keep up. They 
point to the notorious fact that country yards in 
the middle West are carrying the lowest stocks 
ever known, and that reports from other sections 
indicate that stocks are lower than usual, An 
indication of probable spring activity is seen in 
the volume of business the sash and door plants 
are contemplating for spring. Instead of being 
able to replenish their stocks of standard items, 
plants here are turning down orders for specials 
now, and are getting a big volume of figuring on 
items for spring delivery. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 11.—The market has been very active. 
Prices generally have been firm and some advances 
have been made on the left side of the list. Uppers 
in floorings and finish are showing a tendency to 
advance, while common items are weakening at 
some points, due primarily to some mills having 
large stocks and desiring to move them faster 
than the market will permit. Inquiries are being 
received in good volume from practically all 
sources. Retailers are buying in both mixed and 
straight cars. Industrials are taking stock in good 
volume. Railroad items are in good demand and 
are strong. Production has been normal. The 
car situation is somewhat better than for several 
months, but there has been only a slight increase 
in car supply. 


Hardwood demand is excellent, being for practic- 
ally all grades, and prices are advancing. Fur- 
niture and crating interests are buying heavily. 
Stocks are more or less broken, but those of some 
items are long. Hardwood flooring is in fine de- 
mand; prices are firm and advancing. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 11.—The southern pine market remains 
very strong. Last week the mills were almost 
flooded with orders, some of which they could not 
handle on account of being oversold. There seems 
to be practically no let-up on account of the holi- 
days. The car situation is improving a little each 
week. The cypress market is brisk. The demand 
for all grades, uppers as well as lowers, is strong. 
Prices on some items have advanced slightly. 
Molding advanced five points. The mills are run- 
ning almost at capacity, and have excellent stocks 
coming on. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 12.—The mills now find the supply of box 
cars much better, and open cars easier to get. 
The demand is stronger and prices are stiffening 
on most items. Car material of all kinds is very 
strong. Paving blocks are in good demand. Other 
kinds of cutting, both in longleaf and shortleaf, 
find a ready market. Shed and yard stocks are 
also moving well. Numerous little mills are in 
operation ; others are being erected. All the large 
mills are running full time. The weather has 
been ideal for manufacturing, as production has 
been heavy. Buyers are combing the country, 
trying to place their requirements. For the next 
sixty days the weather will no doubt retard pro- 
duction to some extent. 

Conn Bros. are erecting a 20,000-foot capacity 
mill at Brooklyn, Miss., in order to cut into lumber 
several million feet of longleaf timber they own 
at that point. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 12.—Local manufacturers of southern pine 
say the market showed considerable additional 
strength last week. No particular change in the 
car situation has been noted. The volume of busi- 
ness booked was very satisfactory and prices are 
firm. The railroads are doing considerable buy- 
ing. Real winter has set in and, if it continues, 
will force the country mills to close down. There 
is no change in the export situation. Hardwoods, 
except red gum, are also considerably stronger. 
The weather retards logging. The principal de- 
mand is for automobile stock—elm, ash and maple. 
Oak for flooring is in such demand that dry stocks 
have been depleted. The car supply for lumber 
shipments is getting worse, but the supply of flat 
cars and gondolas for the movement of logs is 
getting a little better. 

V. A. Stibolt, general sales manager Natalbany 
Lumber Co., and a large number of salesmen rep- 
resenting that company spent last Thursday in 
Jackson. These men are making their annual in- 
spection tour of the company’s mills. 

Norman B, Cole, president Cole Lumber & Finish 
Co., Lansing, Mich., called on Jackson friends 
yesterday. He is making a trip among southern 
lumber mills, looking after his 1923 supply. 
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Satisfaction 


Sumter Lumber Company, Jackson, Tenn. 
Gentlemen:— : 10-31-1922 


We are today unloading M&O No.17720 con- 
taining 1x8 and 1x10 No. 2 Com. Boards S4S, 
which we suppose is the same car referred: to 
in your letter of the 26th. 


Gentlemen, we have never received No. 2 
boards before that in any way compare with 
these ooards, bothas to grade and manufac- 
ture, and they are all as bright as they can be. 
In fact, we are better pleased with this car 
than with any we have ever bought, and can 
hardly believe that the lumber is No. 2. Al- 
though, we realize that it is not No. 1, yet it 

is as good as some No. 1 we have bought and 
| there is some in the car that will equal “C” 
| 


finish we have bought. 
We are going to try our best to get in better 
touch with you in the near future. 
Yours truly, 
CITY LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. C. Hickman. 


(Signed) 





City Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
Gentlemen :— 

Your letter of October 31st is very gratify- 
ing. We are glad to know that our lumber 
gives the complete satisfaction you express. 

Every car is not expected to be of the same 
high standard. HoweVer, we like to have 
them good all the time, and very good as of- 
ten as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) SUMTER LUMBER CO. 
N. Nicholson, Asst. Manager. 


11-3-22 


Try our “ Nearwhite ” Shortleaf 


Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D.H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 
Daily Capacity 200,000 ft. 








we” 
SHORTLEAF 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 



















4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 





2x6, S4S 
4 to 24 Ft. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
tsearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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: LOUISIANA } 
F HD. FOOTE LUMBER CO. / a 


We manufacture 
at our own mills 


20,000,000 feet 


annually of 


EVERYTHING IN LONGLEAF 
YELLOW PINE THAT GOES INTO 


A FREIGHT CAR -| 
ary: 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Qe" 
Dooccoshinoceoscncoceeoocory 


Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
TIMBERS, CAR SILLS, 
DECKING, FRAMING, SIDING, 
LINING AND ROOFING 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Mills Located on Iron Mount. 
Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific Railroads 

















TWO wide <a tt 3 AND Liye latices 
AT ALEXANDRIA, LA 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Kilburn Moore, Vice-Pres.  G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas 


Hig INCORPORATED x, 
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OBI 


C. H. Moore, Pres. 









Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 














RUSTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


P owel LONG LEAF 


LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


ae Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 














ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 11.—-Last week the Thomas Kragg cleared 
for River Plate with 2,250,000 feet of lumber and 
timbers from The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
The Adra and the Antinous are loading for the 
Standard Export Lumber Co. The Adra goes to 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the Antinous to 
Greenock, Scotland. Each carries 1,500,000 feet. 
The Dakotian is expected in port in a day or two 
to lift 1,500,000 feet of sawn timber for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. for United Kingdom delivery. 

Oscar M. Bowen is winding up his affairs as 
manager for the receivers of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co. and on Jan, 1, 1923, will enter upon his 
new duties as sales manager of the Lynch David- 
son Lumber Co, of Houston. 

Oldham Bros., who recently leased the Weaver 
mill in North Orange and the Stark-Brown mill at 
Toomey, La., which they moved to a point between 
Orange and Echo, now have both mills in operation 
and have an output of about 60,000 feet a day. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dec. 11.—Tho there is some decline in lumber 
demand, the seasonable reaction is far less marked 
than ordinarily. Building thruout the southern 
territory is more active than it has ever been be- 
fore in the South at this time of year. Practically 
all the larger southern cities are establishing new 
construction records, and the demand for all fin- 
ished lumber is holding up well. For the first 
eleven months of 1922 the Atlanta total was ap- 
proximately $19,000,000. There appears to be 
little slowing up. The car situation still is caus- 
ing some trouble, but car requirements are now 
being better met. Retailers are preparing to en- 
ter the market again, as they look forward to a 
big volume of business after the first of the year. 
Many orders have, in fact, already been received 
from retail yards. Wholesalers also are doing 
more active buying than in some months. Both 
hardwood and pine prices appear to be holding 
comparatively stable. The tendency is slightly 
downward in pine dimension. However, no mate- 
rial declines have lately been noted other than 
those caused by seasonable influences. Export 
trade, the Federal Reserve Bank here says, is con- 
tinuing to improve steadily with nearly all of the 
Latin-American countries. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 11.—Southern pine business is not brisk, 
but is holding up well, especially for the season. 
Most manufacturers have good order files, and are 
booking very little future business. Car supply 
is getting better, and mills report that they have 
practically cleaned up their old orders. Railroad 
demand continues very strong. Prices remain firm ; 
they have shown little tendency to weaken.  In- 
quiries are very numerous from all sections of the 
country, calling for all items, but especially for 
small longleaf and shortleaf timbers and special 
cuttings. From now on, production will be more 
or less curtailed by bad weather. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 9.—The volume of business transacted in 
the North Carolina pine field during the last week 
was slightly less than that for the week previous, 
but during the latter half of the week there has 
been an increase in inquiries. The mills are still 
well fortified with orders, for which customers are 
pushing them. They are now getting more equip- 
ment, and the embargo situation also continues to 
show improvement. The weather is ideal for 
manufacturing and logging, but labor is so far 
from plentiful that mills are finding it nearly 
impossible to increase production. Prices are 
being firmly maintained all along the line. 

There is still a very good demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better. The supply of this item for 
quick shipment is far from large. The 5/4 and 
thicker edge and stock widths, No. 2 and better, 
also continue in brisk demand. No. 2 and better 
stock widths, 4/4, continue to move very briskly, 
in mixed and solid carlots, rough and dressed, 
with many widths still very hard to buy for quick 
shipment. Edge No. 38, 4/4, is continuing to 
show more life. Several mills have cleaned out 
the surplus on hand a week or two ago and are 
not now quoting on further business. No. 3 stock 
widths, 4/4, are very popular. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips are in brisk demand. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box have been very 
light, because of lack of stock and planing mill 
facilities. Inquiries for dressed and resawn box 
have taken a spurt. Prices of edge box are 
strong. Cargo inquiries for 4/4 No. 1 and No. 2 
edge box are picking up. Some mills specify de- 
livery in February, 1923. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, 
continues very brisk, and there is not a great deal 
available. Most of this is wanted dressed, resawn 
or D2S and resawn. No. 1 4/4 stock box has 
shown more life. No. 2, 4/4, stock box continues 
scarce and in brisk demand, with prices very stiff. 


Box bark strips are selling very well. Inquiries 
for 5/4 and 6/4 edge box are picking up, but 
orders have been slow in materializing. 


All orders placed nowadays for flooring, ceiling 
ete. are wanted in a rush. Prices are very firm. 
Quick shipment sometimes brings a premium. Sales 
of kiln dried roofers are light. The low priced 
competition of air dried stock is still being felt. 
Sales of 7/16-inch ceiling have been larger, and 
the demand for partition and B. S. partition from 
New England is very good, the mills turning down 
this business unless permits are furnished with 


orders, 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 11.—The larger pine mills are not suffering 
as much as they have been for lack of cars, but 
the smaller mills do not report any improvement. 
The smaller mills are also having difficulty in 
getting cars moved after they are loaded. The 
pine market is very firm, as most mills are holding 
to their lists. Demand for boards is very heavy, 
while that for dimension has slackened up to some 
extent. Railroad and car material are still much 
in demand, the railroads requesting immediate 
shipment on all orders. The weather has been 
ideal for production. ‘The mills, however, are not 
in any haste to sell their steck. Stocks of yard 
items are limited. It is expected that when spring 
buying begins, prices will advance with the 
demand, 

W. A. Burt, president Central Gulf Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), New Orleans, La., was a recent visitor to 
Alexandria. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 11.—The southern pine market holds up 
well. Lumber yards and industrial concerns have 
bought more freely this winter than usual. Most 
mills have noted a slight improvement in demand 
since last week. Prices, too, have strengthened 
slightly. Few mills have any surplus. The excep- 
tional demand for flooring and drop siding has de- 
pleted stocks, and prices have advanced. A few 
mills are offering concessions in order to move cer- 
tain stocks, but lists are generally maintained. 
There continues to be a strong demand for railroad 
material. Altho mills served by one road still 
suffer from car shortage, shipping has improved in 
most cases. Mills on more than one road are re- 
ceiving a fair supply of empties. As a result 
they are booking orders more freely. Most of the 
larger mills served by more than one road have 
heavy order files and are taking on spring orders 
freely. Retail yards continue to enjoy a very satis- 
factory business for this season. 

IIarry S. Lafond, of the Harry S. Lafond Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by Fred Stevens, manager 
Church KE. Gates Lumber Co., both of New York, 
and A, Milch, of Beaumont, president International 
Lumber & Export Co., were recent visitors. It is 
reported that Mr. Lafond bought a large block of 
timber. 

Discussing the recent inauguration of ship serv- 
ice from Port Arthur, Tex., to Newark, N. J., 
W. D. Hoover, of the Powell Lumber Co., re- 
marked: “It will be a big help to mills operating 
in Lake Charles and on the Kansas City Southern 
branch north of this point. The new rate to Port 
Arthur will be much better than the existing rate 
to Galveston and New Orleans.” 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dee. 11.—Demand for southern pine is light, 
but buyers are scouting around, and some are 
placing orders for heavy blocks of stock, so that 
total footage of sales is rather high, altho the 
small buyers of yard stock are practically out of 
the market. Wholesalers say transit cars are sell- 
ing rather slowly and that prices are off a little. 
For direct shipment the big mills are quoting No. 2 
common 6-, 8- and 10-inch boards and shiplap at 
about $2 less than during the first week of Novem- 
ber. No. 1 common boards are not plentiful 
enough to be affected by lighter demand. The list 
averages about 50 cents lower for December than 
for November, but prices for direct shipment are 
being so firmly maintained that a sharp advance 
after the first of the year would not be surprising. 
There is a disposition to give more time to ship 
orders. The trend of the hardwood market is 
slightly upward. There have been no marked ad- 
vances in any item, but reports are current of 
higher offers on practically all grades and kinds of 
stock. The mills find it difficult to get cars, how- 
ever. 

Erle Johnson, manager southern department 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was here 
Dec. 9 on a buying trip and reports having placed 
orders for a considerable volume of stock. Mr. 
Hill, of the Hill Behan Lumber Co., was here 
recently. He reports having placed orders for a 
good sized block of stock. He said it was easy for 
buyers and sellers to get together. Charles S. 
Ash, of Topeka, Kan., was calling on the mills in 
this city today. He reports trade in his section 
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rather quiet, but expects considerable buying from 
now on. 

W. A. Robinson, president Robinson-Slagle Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, has been honored with 
appointment to the newly organized city board of 
health. There are only five members, the mayor, 
three doctors, and Mr. Robinson. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 11.—The increased demand in the East for 
Pacific coast lumber is strikingly indicated by a 
statement of the lumber movement issued: last week. 
According to this statement the shipments for the 
first nine months of the current year amounted to 
not less than 395,216,959 feet, against not more 
than 211,404,483 for the whole of 1921. Large 
quantities of this lumber came to Baltimore, much 
of it being distributed from the depot of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Corporation here, with several other 
concerns here also extensive distributers, and the 
business is rapidly growing, according to those 
engaged therein. 

G. L. Wood, general manager R. E. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., is back from a two weeks’ trip to Fontana, 
N. C., where the company has a sawmill, and to 
other points. He made the trip to study hardwood 
conditions. 

E. S. Anderson, of the Southeast Lumber Ex- 
port Co., New York, stopped in Baltimore last 
Friday on the way to Virginia, West Virginia and 
adjacent territory, and saw Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Mr. Anderson is after stocks suitable for the foreign 
business of his company, being interested in boxed 
hearts and other hardwod lumber. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 11.—But for the gradual shading off in 
demand, the market has shown little change dur- 
ing the week. Retail yards in Manhattan and all 
surrounding territory are experiencing an active 
December business. Railroad difficulties lessened 
somewhat during the week from all directions, 
noticeably from the West, where matters had been 
at their worse. In west Coast woods, prices are 
very firm and indications point to a stiffening due 
to the tremendous local demand on the Coast. 
Water shipments reaching this market have been 
heavier than in the previous week. Spring de- 
livery demands are numerous in both Canadian 
and west Coast stocks. Southern pine and North 
Carolina pine have been offered at prices a shade 
lower than the previous week. This applies only 
to small dimension and roofers, as large dimension 
stock is very steady and firm. Flooring is firm in 
both upper and lower grades, and the heavy de- 
mand from all sections precludes any accumulation 
of stock whatsoever. Western pines are still 
strong and are holding well the recent advance of 
$1 in No. 2 and No. 3 common. The Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. has an exceptionally good business for 
the time of year in both west Coast and Inland 
Empire stocks. 

The Nassau Lumber Co. has recently completed 
extensive improvements in its yards at Hemp- 
stead, L. I. Howard S. Brower, manager, says: 
“The demand for all items of the building trade 
has kept up well and we are still selling stuff right 
along. The company has been adding to its stock 
right along and now has better assortments than 
for some weeks,” 

Thomas Parks, assistant manager New York 
office of the Charles R. McCormick Co., has just 
returned from Buffalo, where he had spent a week 
looking over lumber conditions with a view to 
distributing large consignments of west Coast 
lumber. Mr. Parks studied particularly the matter 
of freights on the barge canal, which he found 
rather high. However, he says there is every 
reason to believe that these will be adjusted. “I 
found a great deal of interest in the possibility of 
our opening up a new avenue for the spring trade,”’ 
said Mr. Parks. 

R. E. Stocking, of Power, Moir & Stocking, 
Flatiron Building, has just returned from a tour 
of the company’s mills in Canada. He was ac- 
companied on the trip by E. H. Moir, of the firm, 
and they were joined during the latter part of 
their tour by Gerard Power, who lately returned 
from an extensive visit in England and on the 
continent. Mr. Power went abroad especially to 
study the English market, with a view to re- 
establishing an active trade for Canadian spruce. 
He found conditions improving slowly in England, 
the stiffening in the English pound sterling enabling 
Canadian lumber to compete with the softwoods 
of northern Europe. Mr. Stocking visited prin- 
cipally Quebec, Montreal, Campbellton, New 
Brunswick and St. John. “I found a better gen- 
eral tone prevailing among the manufacturers,’ 
he said. “This was due principally to the fact 
that the surplus stocks of lumber that were on 
hand a year ago and in the early part of this year 
have moved off and furthermore to the fact that 
the English market, which for several years has 
only been buying lightly in Canada, is now showing 
a disposition to make contracts for special lines, 


such as it used to purchase from the eastern 
provinces.” 

Two forest engineering parties from the New 
York office of James D. Lacey & Co. have recently 
started important field work in the South. One 
party of twenty men is making an intensive forest 
survey of 127 square miles in Louisiana in ad- 
vance of proposed manufacturing operations, for 
which the timber estimates and type map will 
be the basis. S. J. Hall is spending the week of 
Dec. 10 with the Louisiana party. Another party 
is making a careful cruiser of a smaller tract in 
South Carolina in connection with the acquire- 
ment of stumpage for an existing mill operation. 
Several preliminary examinations have also been 
made recently along the Atlantic seaboard, and a 
reconnaisance of pulpwood resources in the cen- 
tral Gulf region was completed a short time ago. 
In addition to the actual and prospective improve- 
ment in business conditions reported practically 
thruout the South, there is a rapidly growing 
recognition of the re-growth possibilities on cut- 
over lands and the future timber supplies of several 
companies are likely to be grown as crops under 
careful forest management. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 13.—Considered as a whole, the New 
England market for lumber is exceptionally strong 
and active for mid-December. The industrial de- 
mand for lumber is very close to normal and the 
demand from the builders is well above the average 
for this season. Transportation difficulties, which 
have had a tendency to choke off fresh supplies and 
keep New England stocks at a rather low point, 
are, possibly, in part responsible for the generally 
firm tone of the lumber market here. Business 
in the building industry is booming. November 
building contracts in New England amounted to 
$26,777,000, about 2 percent increase over October 
and 45 percent over November, 1921. Con- 
templated new work reported during November 
aggregates $42,803,000. The total building con- 
struction started here in the six New England 
States from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 amounts to $312,692,- 
000. An exceptionally large proportion of this 
building activity is supplied by the demand for 
residences. The building contractors are going 
ahead with their plans for winter construction in 
a manner which promises that the winter of 
1922-3 will be the most active the building industry 
here ever has known. 

Martin A. Brown, founder and head of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co., is extending his activities 
from eastern and northern lumber to southern and 
western lumber. He has just announced the pur- 
chase of 144,000 acres of timber land at Port St. 
Joe, Calhoun County, Florida, heavily wooded with 
longleaf pine and cypress. There is a mill of 
large capacity on the property and excellent 
facilities for shipment by water or railroad. The 
Woodstock Lumber Co. will begin operations at 
once and sell direct to the retail trade, It is 
known that this company has been conducting 
negotiations in the Douglas fir region and further 
interesting announcements are expected in the 
near future. 

The steamship Robin Adair has just arrived with 
1,100,000 feet of Pacific coast lumber, most of 
which is consigned to the Davenport-fvans Co. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., lumber whole- 
saler for the last thirty-five years, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and branches in 
Portland, Ore., Hattiesburg and Jacksonville, is 
now operating a New England office with head- 
quarters at 50 Congress Street, Boston. 

Lumber valued at $78,880 was imported thru 
Boston between Sept. 1 and 21. This includes 
2,651,000 feet of boards and dimension from 
Canada, valued at $62,093, and 820,000 lath, 
valued at $6,029, from the same source. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec, 11.—Altho stock taking has begun in the 
yards and the weather has become wintery, there 
is still enough lumber business to keep all hands 
busy. Building lumber still moves in good volume, 

There has come a little slackening in the con- 
struction of dwellings, but all hands were so far 
behind that they have not caught up yet. The 
work on big buildings, and on public and semi- 
public work is going ahead at a good pace. The 
demand for lumber from general business is stead- 
ily improving, with the railroads, big industrials, 
box makers and general consumers taking more 
than they have at any time this year. Manufac- 
turers in most lines report enough business on 
hand to keep them running full capacity, much 
of it for immediate use, and some report very 
satisfactory future booking. Some wholesale lum- 
bermen are making strong efforts to get their old 
orders filled, but are finding it hard because there 
is still a lot of trouble with cars and shipments, 
altho they have shown improvement recently. 
Planing mills are all busy and will be for some 
time. Cabinet makers and inside trim men have 


plenty of work, for the present at least. Subur- 
ban building is slacking off in some sections. 
The demand for dry hardwoods of the upper 
grades is far beyond the supply, making prices 
very firm—with plain and quartered oak, all kinds 
of hardwood floorings, poplar and gum leading. 
There is a ready market for chestnut, ash, bass- 
wood, birch, beech, maple, cherry, sycamore, wal- 
nut and mahogany. The lower grades are moving 
in good volume, and dry lumber finds ready takers 
at good prices for quick delivery, as stocks of this 
kind in the hands of consumers are low. West 
Coast woods continue to arrive in large volume, 
with a decided falling off in water shipments, but 
with lots of it on the rails, and but a small per- 
centage of that on orders actually getting here. 
Fir makes the volume, but there is a lot of western 
white pine and hemlock, and an increasing volume 
of spruce. Northern and southern white pine 
are bringing good prices, and are taken quickly, 
but orders are generally for mixed cars, as the 
tendency to carry light stocks seems to be growing. 
Spruce is steady in price, but rather inactive. 
Hemlock is offered only in badly broken lists, and 
prices are strong, with a prospect of increased 
prices as stocks go down. Cypress in the better 
grades is scarce and high, with the lower grades 
being sold now in good volume, but shipments be- 
hind. Southern pine is coming in here in better 
volume, but there are still a lot of unfilled orders 
from here at the mills, and prices are sticking 
to the high levels. Timbers and flooring are the 
strongest items. North Carolina pine transporta- 
tion is slow, and production seems to be slipping, 
while demand has kept up later than usual. Floor- 
ing, timbers, sizes and roofers are all finding 
a ready sale still, at good figures. Lath of all 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 











Manufacturers 
ii FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 














Geo. T. Mickle 
Gao Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS— MANUFACTURERS 








Timber Douglas Fir 

Ties Spruce 
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Material po Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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G.A. Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
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Fir 
Stepping 
is only one of the 
big value, quick selling items 
we manufacture for exacting 


dealers. Our trade mark is a guaran- 
tee of quality on all 
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FERRY. BAKER LUMBER C 







Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards, Shiplap 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 


and Flat Grain 
Send your orders for straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker LumberCo. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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anBIG TIMBERS 


(WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR ae SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWO 
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YARDS: HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Try Our Mixed ” F 7 
e ooring, Siding, 
Car Service Ceiling, ‘Sesieus, 
it will cave Dimension, Lumber 
you time, CEDAR 
trouble and LONG FIR Siding and 
money on Shingles. 
every order. TIMBERS Tell us your 
It always § needs now. 
satisfies. JOHN D. COLLINS 
HEMLOCK a 
Boards and Shiplap SE ATTLE, WASH. 





























John M. Yunge, 
Transfer, Minn., 
during the week, 


J. B. Hewes, president of the Jeanerette Lumber 
& Shingle Co., New Orleans, La., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his return south from a western 
business trip. 


of Yunge & Gray, Minnesota 
called on the local lumber trade 


Cc. W. Parham, sales manager for the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., last week spent 
a few days in Chicago conferring with E. N. 
Beard, who has charge of the Chicago offices of 


that company. 


The Mont Clare Lumber Co.’s office building, 
at 2335 North Neva Avenue, recently sustained 
considerable damage thru fire. The loss was 
covered by insurance placed with the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. 


W. L. Barcus, sales manager for the Dent Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., spent a few days 
of this week in this city. He stated that business 
has been, is and will continue very good, and that 
his company is ‘fall loaded up with it.” 


John Young, of.the Garver Lumber Co., of Tippe- 
canoe City, Ohio, and also of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
where the concern has lumber operations, trans- 
acted business in this market a few days ago, and 
spoke very optimistically regarding business and 
the outlook. 


Willis B. Dye, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana and of the Thomas 
J. Dye & Son Lumber Co., Kokomo, Ind., who has 
been seriously ill at his home for the last two 
weeks with a disorder of the liver, is materially 
improved, according to advices just received. 


W. H. Mateer, formerly assistant purchasing 
agent for the Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed purchasing agent for that 
concern, it was learned during his visit to this 
city during the week. He succeeds A. N. Fay, and 
will continue to make his headquarters at butler, 
Pa. 

Parson Peter A. Simpkin, Supreme Chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo, who was in Chicago attending the Hoo- 
Hoo conferences this week, left Thursday for the 
East where he goes to further spread the gospel 
of Hoo-Hoo in Boston, New York and other points 
which have asked for his services in this connec- 
tion. 


O. O. Axley, general manager of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., who was in Chicago 
this week attending the meeting of directors of 
the Southern Pine Association, regaled his friends 
with some interesting stories of a camp hunt en- 
joyed by him during which he was successful in 
killing a fine deer. Mr. Axley reports deer and 
wild turkey unusually plentiful in Arkansas this 
season. 


J. A. Braun, of the Chicago office of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., is mourning his wife, who died 
last Sunday at the Presbyterian Hospital, follow- 
ing an illness of four months and an operation 
about three weeks ago. Funeral services were held 
in this city, whereafter the body was taken to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, her home town, for interment. Mr. 
Braun is well known to local lumbermen, and his 
many friends sympathize with him in his bereave- 
ment. 


J. W. Blanton, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., has 
been transferred from the company’s Cairo (IIl.) 
concentration yard to New York City, from which 
center he will represent the Gregertsen concern 
in the New England States. His address will be 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. Mr. Blanton has been 
associated with this concern for a year, but has 
been brought up in the cypress game. He is the 
son of one of the principals of the Blanton-White 
Lumber Co., Memphis. 


R. B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was a_ belated 
arrival in Chicago this week for the meeting of 
the directors of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association on Thursday. Mr. Allen was a 
passenger on the “Olympian,” the crack transcon- 
tinental train on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul line, which was held in the mountains for 
several hours and did not reach Chicago until 
late on Thursday afternoon. 


Charles L. Lindner, secretary of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and Mrs. Lind- 
ner, passed thru Chicago this week on the return 
trip from their honeymoon spent in New York City 
and other eastern points. The marriage took place 
in Portland on Nov. 4, and the couple reports that 
they have spent the last month very pleasantly. 


While in Chicago, Mr. Lindner conferred with W. J. 
Cook, the eastern representative for the Henry D. 
Davis concern, who also returned to his local head- 
quarters this week following an eastern business 
trip. 

Alex Schmidt, secretary 
the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spent Friday of last week calling on the local 
trade, accompanied by John J. Manley, who rep- 
resents that concern in the Chicago territory. Mr. 
Schmidt stated that the walnut market, in which 
his company is a large factor, is very active at 
this time, and that the outlook was never better. 
The furniture trade is an eager buyer of walnut, 
and exceptionally good business is also had from 
the automobile steering wheel makers. Walnut 
prices are very firm, and Mr. Schmidt looked for 
some advances within the near future. 


L. J. Marshall, Chicago representative for the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., attended the gen- 
eral meeting of all the company’s sales representa- 
tives which was held at the Kansas City (Mo.) 
headquarters on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week. This meeting was held for the purpose of 
discussing trade conditions and prospects in the 
various sections, and of acquainting the salesmen 
with the company’s stocks, facilities and policies. 
Frank R. Watkins, sales manager, acted as chair- 
man. 

Lyle MecNurlen, of the Robert Duncan Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his return from a business visit to eastern 
lumber distributing centers. C. A. McDonald, of 
the C. A. McDonald Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., is 
another northern lumberman who stopped off here 
for a short time following a visit to New York 
City. 


P. J. Lawrence, of the P. J. Lawrence Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., sales agent for the Sparkman 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Sparkman, Ark., was in 
Chicago this week, having stopped off here for a 
conference with railroad officials after having at- 
tended the hearing in Washington before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that resulted in 
that body abrogating Rules 24 and 25 that had to 
do with priorities in car distribution. As a result 
of this order already a noticeable improvement has 
been effected in the car situation in the South and 
the lumber movement is being expedited to a 
considerable extent. Mr. Lawrence reports an un- 
usually active demand for hardwoods and says 
the only thing that is preventing the greatest 
business the hardwood industry ever has enjoyed 
is the lack of transportation facilities. The rail- 
road officials with whom he conferred in Chicago 
assured him of their hearty codperation in en- 
deavoring to supply cars and motive power for 
the movement of lumber from the South, and Mr. 
Lawrence looks for permanent improvement. 


Jilius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week accompanied by George Rixmann, sr., super- 
intendent of the Seidel yard in St. Louis, and Wil- 
liam H. Sargent, who also is connected with the 
company. Mr. Seidel is planning extensive altera- 
tions and improvements in St. Louis and before 
making them he and his associates have been in- 
vestigating other retail building material mer- 
chandising plants with a view to getting all of the 
latest and most approved ideas in the efficient 
and economic handling of building material. Mr. 
Sargent ‘is the inventor of the automatic hitch 
that is being manufactured and sold by the Indus- 
trial Tractor Equipment Co., of St. Louis, and 
which is giving such splendid satisfaction wher- 
ever the equipment is being used. This automatic 
hitch is attached to a Fordson tractor with solid 
rubber tire wheels, designed especially for lumber 
hauling, and in the yards where it is being used 
this equipment is found to provide the most satis- 
factory and economical handling of lumber that 
has yet been devised. 


and sales manager for 
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Building Boom Is Real 


Immediate—not deferred—construction is the 
purpose behind practically all of the building per- 
mits taken out during Chicago’s $193,000,000 
building boom. That fact is established by a 
check of the records of permits and projects from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 by the Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award. “Much to our sur- 
prise,” said General Manager F. W. Armstrong, 
of the Landis committee, on Monday of this week, 
“we found only about thirty buildings in the 
$25,000 class or over on which construction has 
been postponed for any definite purpose or period 
of time. In other words, Chicago’s building boom 
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is a real one, and practically every structure is 
being made ready for occupancy as rapidly as ma- 
terial conditions will permit.’ 

The committee’s employment bureau reported a 
freak situation in connection with the plastering 
trade during the last week. “In September and 
early October when the apartment buildings were 
being rushed for Oct. 1 tenants,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, “there was a tremendous shortage of 
plasterers. They were running away with the 
labor market and demanding $18 and $20 a day 
with plenty of overtime. The condition was na- 
tionwide and not confined to Chicago. Due to the 
shortage of bricklayers and interruptions in trans- 
portation thru the coal and rail strikes, a great 
many buildings ran a month or six weeks behind 
schedule this autumn. This delayed construction 
kept the plasterers going at top speed for another 
month, or well past the middle of November. This 
work has been cleared up, however. While there 
is plenty of new construction under way, it is only 
just coming under roof. The result is that plas- 
terers are looking for work, and have descended 
from their peak of income, temporarily at least. 
We had five good union plasterers apply at the 
employment bureau recently for work, who were 
willing to take the $1.10 rate.” 


‘eaa@a@anaaaann 


Shortage in Christmas Trees, Too 

The car shortage is hitting the Christmas tree 
market as well as that for lumber. A large part 
of the early supply has arrived in Chicago from 
the North by water, but the strong freezing 
weather during the last week threatened to cut 
off such deliveries, leaving the market dependent 
on rail shipments. However, cars available for 
Christmas trees in the North are strictly limited, 
which leads local dealers to predict a_ scarcity. 
The northern trees are retailing at 50 cents to 
$1.50, depending on size. <A few eastern spruce 
and balsam trees have also been received, which 
are selling at $1 to $3. The demand is active and 
prices will rise unless some method of getting 
more trees to market is found. 


Returns from Vacation in France 

Faith in France and her ability to pull thru her 
present financial difficulties was expressed by C. H. 
Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co., 
who returned a few days ago from a pleasure trip 
on which he made practically a complete circuit 
of France. On this trip Mr. Worcester was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Worcester and by A. T. Naugle, 
president of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, 
and his wife. 

The party sailed from Quebec, Canada, on Oct. 
3, going directly to Paris. Its first excursion was 
by motor over the battlefields on which the Amer- 
ican soldiers played an especially important role. 
The first stop was at Chateau Thierry, from where 
the party went thru Rheims to Berry au Bac and 
along the Chemin des Dames to Soissons and back 
to Paris. Mr. Worcester found that reconstruction 
is progressing slowly but steadily in most parts 
of the devastated areas. Considerable progress 
has already been made in the large cities, such as 
Rheims, where the Government is financing recon- 
struction after the people have signified their sin- 
cerity of purpose by actually commencing the 
work. The small villages have, as a rule, been 
well rebuilt by this time, and while the agricul- 
tural conditions in the war areas are still bad, 
some progress has been made toward reclaiming 
the land. 

After returning to Paris, the party undertook an 
extensive tour southward as far as the Pyrenees, 
then thru the Midi as far as Nice, returning thru 
the valleys of the Rhone and the Loire. Stops 
were made in all the principal cities on the way. 
Mr. Worcester’s impression was that France was 
quite prosperous outside of Paris and the northern 
districts where the war had raged. The farmers, 
and people in general, were working hard. The 
country appeared well stocked with cattle and 
poultry. Bordeaux and Marseilles were bustling 
with activity, and the other towns visited’ also 
appeared busy, tho perhaps on a smaller scale. 
Paris, however, did not appear either as gay or as 
prosperous as before the war. Living costs at the 
capital were on about a par with costs in this 
country. However, one thing that struck Mr. 
Worcester was the cheapness of works of art and 
luxuries in general, He took advantage of the 
opportunity to purchase a great number of art 
pieces. Twelve important paintings, including two 
Corots, and several pieces of antique furniture 
were added to the Worcester collections. He said 
that a collector who knew his business could find 
tremendous bargains in most everything in France, 
for the reason that Europe is not in position to 
buy what are not strict necessities, but art and 
kindred objects must to a big extent depend for 
their sale on Americans. These, however, are 
offered the treasures of nearly every country of 


Europe and therefore are as a rule attracted only 
by bargains. 

Regarding business sentiment in France, Mr. 
Worcester found that it was encouraging. The 
French business men deplored the present exchange 
situation, but had every confidence in the funda- 
mental soundness of the country’s position and 
that ultimate recovery will again place France 
on a strong footing. 


To Enter Commission Lumber Business 


The announcement has been made of the forma- 
tion on Jan. 1 of a new commission firm in this 
city, which under the name of Aschmann & Fuller- 
ton will handle southern pine, west Coast products 
and hardwood lumber and flooring. The firm will 
be composed of Charles O. Aschmann and W. H. 
Fullerton, both at present connected with the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
its headquarters will be at 1523 Republic Building. 

Mr. Aschmann is chief clerk and assistant to the 
manager of yard sales at the Kansas City offices 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., and Mr. Ful- 
lerton is connected with that concern’s Chicago 
office. Mr. Aschmann, among other qualifications, 
has had considerable mill experience. He has been 
connected with the Exchange for the last three 
and a half years, and prior to that spent five years 
with the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., also of 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Fullerton is the son of W. H. Fullerton, one 
of the ten Fullerton brothers who for many years 
have been widely known in the lumber trade. He 
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received his early lumber education in his father’s 
yard at Concordia, Kan., and was later assistant 
superintendent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s 
operations at Weed, Calif. He became connected 
with the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. about a year 
ago, and has spent the last six months in the Chi- 
cago territory. 


Lumberman Writes on Success 


“How to Succeed” is the title of a series of 
inspirational articles written by America’s most 
successful men especially for the Hearst News- 
papers and now being published in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. The contributor on Dec. 
12 was Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., whose article headed “Many Successful 
Men Die Poor” has produced much discussion and 
favorable comment by business men, 

Mr. Hines’ notable expression on the subject of 
success is as follows: 


“Tt is an almost impossible article to write 
because of the disagreement among men as to 
what constitutes success. With the majority of 
people the mere acquisition of property is regarded 
as success. I think that too narrow a view. The 
late Cardinal Gibbons and the late Bishop Fallows 
neither one acquired much money and both died 
what would be called poor men. Yet I regard 
each of them as having been highly successful. 
Each left the world tremendously better for his 
having lived, and, after all, no better measure 
of true success can be indicated. 

“If material success is meant, the elements are 
all well known. Hard work is the first and the 
greatest, and luck the last and the least. In my 
forty-five years of business experience I have been 
well acquainted with a great number of men who 
have acquired large wealth, comparatively speak- 
ing. Without exception all were hard workers. 
There is no disputing the fact, however, that each 
of these men had some inborn quality, usually 
improved by study and effort, but nevertheless 
some quality which distinguished him from his 


fellow men in relation to his ability to acquire 
and keep property. 

“As to large business enterprises, nothing is so 
essential to their success as a deserved reputation 
for integrity. Even an industry as a whole can 
not succeed unless it has that reputation and 
deserves it. 

“T have never been privileged to do any more 
useful work in my whole life than that which I 
have been enabled to do in connection with Secre- 
tary Hoover and his department; the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; the regional 
associations, and many other lumbermen, within 
the last year, in connection with establishing 
standardization of grades and quantities of lumber. 

“T felt that the lumber industry could not hold 
and occupy the place in public estimation to which 
it is entitled unless it placed itself firmly on 
record in favor of honesty in business, and I am 
—_— gratified at the progress that has been 
made. 

“Outside of hard work and a deserved reputation 
for integrity, there are no set rules for success 
that I know all of which apply to the successful 
men whom I have known. I might add, altho it 
is, possibly, a little outside of the range of your 
inquiry, that neither a nation, a business nor an 
individual can attain the fullest measure of suc- 
cess even without religious ideals which are be- 
lieved in and, at least, aspired to, if not’ wholly 
lived up to.” 


Returns to His Original Employer 


Announcement was made this week by the Hay- 
den & Westcott Lumber Co., of this city, that 
O. B. Johnston, for the last seven years in charge 
of the local office of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., has become associated with 
that company as assistant to R. V. Squires, man- 
ager of the western pines department. This de- 
partment makes a specialty of the white pines of 
California and the Inland Empire. In making this 
change, Mr. Johnston merely returns “home,” for 
it was with the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 
that he received his first experience in western 
pines. 

This addition to the company’s sales staff has 
resulted in a number of minor changes. Jack 
Stall, who heretofore covered Central freight terri- 
tory, has been transferred to Philadelphia, Pa., 
from which point he will cover Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and the Virginias; while Charles 
D. Fisher, who heretofore covered this territory in 
addition to New York and New England States, 
will devote his entire time to the latter territory, 
continuing to make his headquarters at New York 
City. 

Fred W. Budow at Spokane, Wash., is buyer in 
the Inland Empire for the western pines depart- 
ment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. Buy- 
ing of California pines is usually handled by repre- 
sentatives of the home office. 

Mr. Johnston is now visiting the company’s mill 
connections in California and the Inland Empire, 
gathering first hand information as to manufac- 
turing and stock conditions as well as buying. He 
expects to return to Chicago before Christmas, 
During this trip, wherever he could get cars, Mr. 
Johnston has been putting his purchases of white 
pine into transit and has in this way been able to 
relieve the trade that was suffering from lack of 
mill shipments. 

F. K. Gillette, formerly on the Chicago sales 
force of the Shevlin-Carpenter & Clarke Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has taken charge of the local office 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. and will make his 
headquarters at 824 New York Life Building. 


Operates Mill Three Shifts 


A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
who is in Chicago this week heading the delegation 
of west Coast manufacturers attending the meet- 
ings of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, states that his company’s mill at Spring- 
field, Ore., now is being operated on three shifts 
while work is in progress on the new mill being 
built to replace the plant at Wendling recently 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Dixon says his firm has 
been able to get its forces on the three shifts 
well organized and everything is running smoothly 
without a hitch of any kind. The first two shifts 
work eight hours each with twenty minutes be- 
tween shifts for lunch, while the third shift, which 
is designated the “graveyard” shift, works seven 
hours, but is paid for eight hours, this concession 
being made in order to compensate the men for 
this undesirable period of work. Thru this ar- 
rangement there is no longer any difficulty in 
keeping the quota of men for the “graveyard” 
shift complete, and the mill is turning out a maxi- 
mum amount of lumber every day. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on the new mill and Mr. Dixon 
hopes to have it in operation within a short time. 

*eeaaaeaaeaaneaea 

THe SoOvuTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION is having a 
machine perfected for grade-marking lumber at 
the mills. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 
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There has been no change in prevailing prices during the last week. The following list continues firm, f.o.b. Michigan mill points: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, - FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Basswoop— Sorr ELM— 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 eee @Deveee 
b/4 + eS. 009 8000 To 000 75:00 * be S000 oo cous “Eheemence in, hs 4 10/4 100. “00 108,00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
6/4  90.00@ 95.00  75.00@ 80.00 80,00 65.00 35.00@37.00 22. 2.00024. 00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 95. oe a pss 190009105,00 £3:00950-00 ae 
8/4 _95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 16/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@ . . . neaaates 
10/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 eee _" HAarD MAPLE— en 
BEECH— 4/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40. & 
5/8 . : 5 J F 5/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 65.00 70. 00° 0.009 5500 S800@ 40. 00 230002500 te 0OmtT oo 6/4 98,00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
.00@ 70. 50.00@ 55. @ ° . .00@17. 0 16.00@18.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.0 3 A 
6 f t 0.00@ 65. ‘ ‘00@31. ; t 10/4 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 / . : 105.00 110.00  90:00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 iat preset need era ty SE +4 199 conse 08 s0,00@50.0 ——— 
BircH— f : : : : j @... 
16/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 50.00@55.00 .....@.. 
5/4 120.000130.00 96.0000100.00 55.004 60.00 28.00030.00 16:00@18-00 Sort Maria— 
5 20.00@130.00 95.00@100.0 55.00@ 0 .00@30. ‘ .00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 yes boy 
10/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 a Se 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31. = i¢-be 18:00 
12/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 ee 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.6 A 5 
16/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 plane. Sup Dass Ware Marta— 
Sorr ELm— 4/4 100.00@115.00 ...... : 70.00@ 85.00 ...0@seeee seers Qeeee 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 20.00@22.00 | 5/4 105.00@120.00 °..... Bicones 75.00@ 90.00 .....@eeeee ceeeeQeee 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 21.00@23.00 6/4 110.00@125.00 ...... @....--  80.00@ 95.00 .....@... occ ceQPoee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 21.00@23.00 8/4 125.00@140.00 ...... Divan 95.00@100.00 .....@.... ieee Giesines 
Hardwoods show increasing strength, and quotations have been revised upward. Hemlock remains steady and firm. Quotations f. 0. b. mill points: 
FAS Selects No.1com. No.2com. No. 3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Asi Harp MapLe— 
4/4 $100.00@105.00 $80.00@ 85.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $27.00@30.00 $16.00@18.00 .00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 $14 oy So 100. p+ Layee ged 65.00@ 70.00 35. ree ory 00 1, opei8.06 
6/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 10/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 ek Sane 
8/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 12/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 ae 
LASS woop— . Sort MAPLE— 
4/4 $75.00@ 80.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50. 00@ 55.00 $30.00@32.00 $23.00@25.00 5 Be i 40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@25.00 $13.00@15.00 
5/4 = 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  55.00@ 58.00 32.00@35.00 25.00@27.00 54 hee 4 00 $3000 65,00 18000) 50.00 95. 001027.00 *15.000017.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 57.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 26.00@28.00 | 674 —85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 65.00 27.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 62.00@ 65.00 35.00@388.00 28.00@30.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
BIRCH— OAK— 
4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $25.00@28.00 $13.00@15.00 4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $13.00@15.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30. 00@32.00 15.00@17.00 5/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 bo 00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 5.00@ 70.00 36.00@388.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 cyt dpe ped hepa 4 75.00 38.099 20.00 15.00@17.00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70,000 75.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@17.00 
10/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 -45.00@50.00 .....@..... : : z S1S1E— 
12/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... | H®MlocK, = 1, ~ sacisiie _ 18-20° 
Sort ELM— 2x 4” $33.00@35.00 $33.00@35.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.00@35.00 $37.50@39.50 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $16.00@18.00 2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 29.50@31.50 32.00@ 34.00 36.50@38.50 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 2x 8” 32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00 30.00@32.00 32.00@34.00 36.50@38.50 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 2x10” 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 31.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 36.50@38.50 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 ripe 4 70.00 get my pes Spriped 17.00@19.00 2x12” 31.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00  37.50@39.50 
10/4 100.00@105.00 0.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... r eMLOCK Boarps, 81S— 
12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ $0.00 45.00@50.00 21.::@zii.! | NO. 2 HeMnocK Boanps, SiS 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 
Rock ELM— 1x 4” $27.00@29.00 $28.00@30. “4 $30.00@32.00 $33.50@35.50 $29.00@31.00 
é $65.00 5 ) d ) ix §” 29.50@31.50 30.50@82.5 32.00@34.00 35.50@37.50 31.00@33.00 
a4 0000 30.00 " wom Eve 50:00 yg coopty ey hic : Ix 8”  30.50@32.50 31. 50@33. 50 33.00@35.00  36.50@38.50  32.00@34.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 .....@ ..... 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x10” 31.50@33.50 —32.50@34.50 Tuten uukan Beene 
8/4  80.00@ 85.00 .....@ ..... 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 16. 6.000 18.00 1x12” 32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00 38.50@40.50 34.00@3 “4 
10/4 90.00@ 95.00 .....@ .....  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 -@. From pie of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2 
12/4 95.00@100.00 --@ ..... 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 «@.. for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 
Harp MarpLe— For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $12.00@14.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: The following are average prices, Cincinnati 


GumM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
TAS setuns et wed $110@115 $110@115 
No. 1 com... 65@ 67 67 12 70 75 
No. 2 com. 35@ 38 42@ 45 48@ 50 
Qird. red, S.N.D.: 
PAS ésacasy $ 57@ 59 $ 60@ 62 $ 62@ 64 
No. 1 com. & 
ee 8@ 50 49@ 51 52@ 54 
No. 2¢ 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 382 
Plain > 
DAS oss caae oe ice aie 115 $112@115 
No. 1 com.. 67 %T2@ 74 
No. 2 com... 84@ 36 36 88 44@ 46 
Plain sap: 
SATS. ike a Cig $ 54@ 55 $ 57@ 58 $ oe 4 
No. 1 com... 42@ 43 46@ 47 48@ 5 
No. 2 com... 25@ 26 27@ 28 27@ 28 
CoTToNwooD— 
PAN -ss'sasse0m $ 50@ 52 $ 55@ 57 ...@... 
No. 1 com..... 41@ 42 46@ 48 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 35 35@ 37 SO ae 


QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 


FAS .........$125@130 $135@145 $145@150 
No. 1 com. an nd 
ar ae 65@ 70 T75@ 80 90@ 95 





4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
DAS onda sees aegis “ees $125@135 
MO, 2 COM < sos 66@ 71 71@ 72 
No. 2 com..... 380 41 48@ 51 o@ 58 
PLAIN WHITER OAK— 
PAS. kcasesces $105@110 $115@120 $120@125 
No. 1 com. and 
Res ae 60@ 638 66@ 68 T0@ 72 
NO; 2. OOM s cscs 38 40 43 43 45 
NO. S.com..... 18 ig 24 22 4 
Sound wormy.. 36@ 88 43 43@ 45 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
BS: «6seseae $105@110 $113@118 $120@125 
No. 1 com, an 
eee 60 66@ 68 70@ 72 
No. 2 com... 38 41@ 43 48@ 45 
POPLAR— 
er 110@112 $120@125 $130@135 
Saps and sel.. 75@ 77 T78@ 83 88@ 93 
No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 67@ 68 70@ 72 
No. 2 com. A.. 385@ 87 386@ 88 36@ 38 
No. 2 com. B.. 24@ 26 29@ 80 29@ 30 
Sorr MapLp— 
BOG TUN ssc $45 $48 $52.50 





base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended Dec. 2, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association: 


FRX1%” 9Rx2” 32x2%"” %x1%h” %x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht.§...... $...... $145.14 $105.00 $105.14 
Clr, Gta. POG. ccscone 2 500 as CS ere 
Sel. qtd. w&r. 85.00 3.75 66.73 66.00 
Clr. pln. wht.. 95.72 103. 54 103. 66 72.44 73.42 
Clr. pin. red. 92.58 98.44 67.73 68.26 
Sel. pln. wht. 177.23 “90. 00 89.31 58.26 59.23 
Sel. pln. red.. 77.93 89.80 58.11 57.32 
No. l common 54.49 ...... 64.48 41. —_ 39.61 
No. 2 common 20.00 25.53 ee 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cadillac, 
Mich., basis: 


Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
8/8 1%, & 2”.....$ 85.00 $45.00. 
13/16x1%4”....... 90.00 78.00 $25.00 
ye gape 90.00 80.00 36.00 

- ae 85.00 40.00 
heen 85.00 80.00 45.00 
17/16x2%4" 222222221 100.00 90.00 45.00 
x34" 222222! *? “95.00 85.00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 


ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITER OAK— 
FAS .........$140@150 #100 
Selects ....... 105@110 
NO; L COMicccics TH 75 


No. 2 com..... 43 48 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 


QUARTERED Rep OakK— 


BAS iccctccecQERBGIZ0 icc sceQnees 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 oceQece 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 eeeGoee 


160 #160 
115 
85 


58 
60 


PLAIN WHITB AND Rep OakK— 


PAS cccccweccQiae . 90 130 8 *'b0 135 
Selects ..... = 85 90@ 95 
No. 1 com..... 70 a 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 45@ 50 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 28@ 32 
Sound wormy.. 47 50 60@ 65 
sPOPLAR— 

WAS vices ---$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 
Saps and_ se- 


ects ....... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 
No.1 com..... 65@ 70 T70@ 75 %72@ 77 
No. 2 com, A.. 41 42@ 47 42@ 47 


39 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 29 
Panel and wide, 


No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 
Boxboards, 

IS: to 27" ..«.. TEGO .ccGice cecQees 
‘Basswoop— 


PAD csccsccuc’ ing 85 $ Bog 68 95 $ ag ev 
No. 1 com..... 45 50 55 ss 6uU 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 387 40@ 4h 





4/4 


J eee -..$120@125 
NO: 4 CO cece FG 75 
NO. S COMiiscss 36 20 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com... 830@ 382 
Sd. wormy and 


o 1 com. 


5/446 /4 


"78g 80 $12 
75 
20 


11.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


8/4 


bg 0 
80 75@ 80 
21 20@ 21 


382@ 85 385@ 88 
42@ 44 42@ 44 
$ 90@100 $ 95@105 
68@ 7 T5@ 80 
35@ 40 40@ 45 


5 $125@130 $130 
1% 70@ 7% 7 
45 42 


40 


80@ 85 
45@ 50 
380@ 35 


215 
175 
= 


m8 
mere $138 _ i 
ee 70@ 80 
: 85@ 40 


225 222@230 
180 180@185 
1s 125 130 


55@ 60 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 11.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
bata hardwoods f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Gu 
Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $140@150 
72@ 77 82@ 87 8&7 R .. 


Qtrd. No. 1 com. 
Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125 


Plain red No, 1 


com. ... 60@ 65 T5@ 80 85@ 90 
~~, boxboards, 55@ 60 @ @ 
to <a «en @ivac. «ca@eee 
Sap FAS, 6” & 
WE encase 54@ 57 S57@ 61 66@ 69 
Sap No. lcom. 40@ 44 42@ 45 46@ 49 
Sap No. 2 com. 25@ 27 26@ 28 26@ 28 
CoTTronwoop— 
FAS, ~ own. 55 $ 55@ 60 ...@... 
No. 1 eee 42 +4 Ge wceQecs 
No. 2 com..... 33 36 35@ 38 ...@... 
Boxboards, 
13 to 17”... T5@ 77 g iceGges 
9 to 12”... 55@ 60 oasQwes 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
| / |) eer $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
Selects ....... 95@100 100@105 105@110 
SS ee 65@ 70 7T70@ 75 T5@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 42 47 47 52 52 57 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
) / |S eee Pie 6 ae Se oe 
NG; 2 CGR ccee 60 65 <<a cooe@eee 
No. 2 com..... 38 43 e@beae weaQ@aan 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
WE sactoouds $110 115 § $115@120 $120@125 
ere 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
Ne 2 COlisc ccs 65@ 68 68@ 70 68@ 70 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 40@ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 
PoPpLar— 
FAS -$110@115 $115@120 $115@120 
Saps & selects. 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 1 com..... 53@ 58 58 61 63@ 68 
No. 2 com. A 33@ 36 35 388 388@ 40 
No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f. o. b. Chicago 
prices on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
‘New Grades 
Facto 


ro a 
Tank FAS Shop Box Peck 
4/4 ...$118.50 tay 50 ? Ve to $46.50 $38. 50 $26.50 
5/4 ... 123.60 111.50 86.50 68.50 32.50 28.60 
6/4 126.50 114.50 989.50 61.50 3 50 28.50 
8/4 - 185.25 122.26 97.25 = = 33.25 29.25 
10/4 141.25 128.25 208.26 TREO occcs cccce 
12/4 ... 141.25 128.25 103.25 rH eueee ea 
16/4 - 146.25 133.25 108.25 80.25 ..... ee 
Boards 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
TES C0 TF ki ckesccncs eeenne . $51.50 $36.50 $31.50 
Finish, S2S, > en Lengths 


Cle. heart Cc D 
lx 4 to 12”, $108.00 $ of 00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 


tz 2 to. if 
— wdths 99 ro 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 
Se” sevens 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 
. 5/4, am Ts ia above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6 


RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 


Factory 
No No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $62.00 $50.0 $34.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 34.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 34.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 82.00 52.00 34.00 
10/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 
12/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 
Boards 
1x6,8&10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common...... $52.00 $08.00 cess 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 G0G = «* wees 
PCCM. cincahesibdcareavaee | saeee $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com com. 
4/4......$ 94.00 $74.00 $47.00 $387.00 $30.00 
[1g re 104.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
ey4 Paani 104.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
-. Je renee 109.00 89.00 69.00 40.00 35.00 
Boards 
x6” x8" 1210” Int2" 1” rand. 
SOlCCts 5 dscees $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ..... 


No. 1 common.. 39.00 39.00 40.00 46.00 


No. 2 common.. 33.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 ..... 
PO ccucckienc tenth hake comeus. Serer $25.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 11.—The following are 


average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
SB Be tcnaceutaewaees ‘tewubatd $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or aaa 
fan 


ix4 to 12” 
incid. 82s. $106, 50 $96. 50 $901 50 $78. 50 $60.50 


Common me ne 


¢. No. $ 
DU BAB sis cviccvsiccsces $43. 00 $31. 00 $25.00 





and better... 35@ 38 

MaPLp— 

| fer ere $ 80@ 85 

No. 1 com..... 58 63 

NO. 2 CGMBs oc cs 32 35 
BircH— 

./) eee - 

No. 1 com. acne 

No. 2 com. 36 40 
BEECH— 

PAS .ccccccesS T6@ SS 

No. 1 com - 40@ 45 

No. 2 com oe ae 80 
WuHITts AsH— 

1 / | RC ere --$ 85@ 90 $ 

No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 

No. 2 com..... 32 35 
HicKkorr— 

WAR edwens wks 

No. 1 com... ad 

NO. 2 COMBccccs cvs 
WaLnuT— 

| | err 210@220 

Selects ....... 155@160 

No. 1 com..... 110@115 

No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 
YELLOW nieces 
PAR i waccawias $ 90@ 95 
BOMCUS.. ccwicecs 75 80 
No. 1 shop...... 47 50 
Random widths— 

NO 2 COM. ces 32 


No. 2 com..... 26 


- 


1x 6& cee 
DE Bi cstuveneseune 


5/ 446/45 8/4 
side $120 
85@ 95 95@100 
60 65 68 75 
40 42 
2 30 
No.1com. No.2 com 
awe $30 
eae 38 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec, 11.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
, | CCC C RCC OTT. $121.75 73.75 $48.75 $26.75 
SS CROCE EET 126.75 83.75 60.75 29.75 
WI waevanecas awe 129.75 86.75 63.75 29.75 
WE os Konwenaned 137.75 94.50 71.50 30.50 
DOES a wece dacnccns 142.75 104.75 io ae 
RAEe-bexdudcuNenss 142.75 104.75 vitr. Sec 
gC ree 147.75 109.75 ee 
POGm VOMGON GFE 6 wcintancdddcccccscdiaucses $23.76 
Finish, “Y or ry 
- Heart 
1x4—10” - oe . . sb. ro $ $8. 00 $ i. 00 $60. 00 
EME satcveca 96.00 86.00 67.00 
3 > ra 12 é 00 116. 00 108.00 105.00 ..... 
o>) (. ne 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
i> | Serer rrr ee +++ -$48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
TREE. dvvkcenvautedeiasaades 55.75 38.75 28.25 
Flooring, Celling, Shiplap, Drop Siding 
A B C&Btr. D 
1x4, 6 & 8”..$106.50 $89.50 ..... $85.50 $60.50 
1x4 & 6” bev. 

re 49.00 46.00 $41.00 ..... 28.50 

Bungalow bev- 

el siding: 

14%x 8” 72.20. GEM .civr GATS. cases 
14x10” $2.26 TE.26 ssc (\ ee 
No. 1 Cypress Mie 

x14” yt x3” 
OP OP isa cendsunnncans 25.75 38.25 $45.50 
widvnneacacgpaneae 29.50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
%” %” %” 
$45.25 $53.00 seh 00 $84.75 
Lat 
I Ee BN sik cat eid cadudandtsciwsaives $8.95 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 6/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
LL EP OPCCO CTT CT $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 
rere 77 85 85 90 95 
Noy 2 GOD cccccices @ 62 62 12 17 
No. 1 common ..... 36 38 38 40 wae 
No. 2 common ..... 26 28 28 29 eee 
Boards 
ine? int?” iwit’ ie 
No. 1 common....... $40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common..... -- 28.00 31.00 32.00 pon 
ec 


1” POMEOURS cccccccccccccccs 


eeeeeeeereeees 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 


prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 
Bevel Siding, VYa-Inch, S$1S2E 
Cl AF" “BR” 
3’-7’ 8’-20’ 8’-7’ 8’-20’ 38’-20’ 
a cdessanaded $34.25 $44.25 $80.25 $40.25 $83. 
OS ccactuceeces 86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 388.25 
O  cdacucesces 85.25 45.25 88.25 48.25 87.25 


Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
8’ and longer. 

For epecties lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 20’. 

Special patterns, add $4. 


Bungalow Siding, $1S2E 


--—— Clear———, “A” ———, 

8’-7’ 8’-20’ 8’-7’ 8°-20’ 

MES sccecoces $45.25 $48.25 $48.25 $46.25 
TE scecoeees 47.25 60.25 45.25 48.25 
Bee’ cecccscse 52.25 55.25 50.25 68.265 
MOM sdéccedee 54.25 57.25 52.25 65.25 
BS” ccceseces 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
MM cocescces 70.25 78.75 68.75 71.75 
GBS” cccccccee 72.75 75.75 70.75 78.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, neen. oF $2S, 5” and Up, 


1° Ly Lait 2%,” . ba 4” 5”.6” 
$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $78.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finilsh—Rough, S2S or S4S 





-———Clear——_. — me ~ 

$’-444’ 5’-7’ 8'-20’ 3'-41%4’ 5’-7’ 8’-20’ 

BP nncccee $47.50 $57.50 $88.50 $42.50 $52.50 $88.50 
B nccccce 47.50 57.50 90.50 42.50 52.50 85.50 
BY .ccccee 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
P acseees 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
8” to 6”.. 47.50 67.50 ..... 42.50 52.50 ..... 
cooccee 59.50 69.50 92.50 54.50 64.50 87.50 

10” .ccccee 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
12” wccccce 72.50 — 96.50 67.50 vie 50 91.50 
4” to 12”. ... 2.50 oe 87.50 


For specified lengths, add $2; no charge tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 20’. 

For vertical grain clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, 

a For 22’ and ya add $6 to 8’-20’; 26°-82’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2s, Random, 8-20’ 





14-1 2° 3” 
$119. 5 $117.50 $122.00 
124.50 122.50 127.00 
129.50 127.50 182.00 
134.50 182.50 187.00 
139.50 187.50 142.00 
144.50 42. 147.00 
149.50 147.50 152.00 
154.50 152.50 157.00 
159.50 157.50 162.00 
For 84S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 


specified lengths. 


Thin Finish, 82S, 8’ te 16’ 

Clear = = “a” - 

BY nccccccccece $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
BP wccccccccecs 64.7 17.15 68.00 15.50 
BP” ccccccccccce 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
6” eeccccece 66.00 79.25 -25 77.00 
BF ccccccccccee €6. 79.25 65.50 78.50 
10” wcccccccecces 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 
eccccccecece 68.7 82.25 .00 81.50 
47-12" wwe ccceee 66.25 79.25 65.00 77.75 


Trimmings, .. a] 7°, and what “A” develops, 


shipped at $1. 
For 14” By Fo my add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 11.—Following is a recapitulation of f.0.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Dec 9: 



























Week ended— Dec.9 Dec. 2 | Week ended— Dec.9 Dec. 2 Jee 
Week ended— Dec.9 Dec. 2 
Flooring Ceiling : ° Week ended— Dec.9 Dec. 2 
1x4 B&better _.$49.79 $48.31 1x4 B&better 54.07 50.00 Boards Boards ; 
No. 1 y No. 1 com.... 50.00 36.00 | B&better— N 
No. 1 com.... 43.89 42.80 Ce © aa 2265 22°53 cs 3 Ds. 
me com.... 20.32 20.14 > . art 66 we te ODS ...<.< 5 535 x a wea alee hs, eaeee 27.00 
wg Nog coms ++ 12.00 12.72 Hex8% Rebetterm. 2. Sait gece | iz 4 DAS ...----- 58.50 vas 2 Beets 36.67 
x! hall v0. ¥ sia0) Oe F S ame. eee? xf 5508 kok se wa 
A heart ..... 93.50 ..... ta. a. x 6 Das 1210122 53.50. 47.65 Ix DAB Soo, wis 3458 
A e coned ee Wsx3Y%4 B&better .... 30.00 30.52 1x 6 to 12 kiln dried |” a = § Pat pel ai on, Sees 
? Si - e . oo of 4 > < 
Baber, heart... et No. 1 com.... 25.11 25.00 OEE TNE DROS ... +s ee Oe cs 38:00 
eee No. 2 com... 1276 aes | 1 Of wider: at tio Ship V0.0. se. HAb8 
Sanita ag 62.86 62.00 : Siding —_—...... , vo. 3 ¢ = . 
1x3 B&better 62.86 02-00 | 1x6” Novelty— wae or ae 
No. 1 com.... 50.67 49.05 |  B&better ......... ite: aid tue ee re rong ae Sibeenee — 2. 
No. 2 com.... 22.57 20.09 et eee 45.06 40.80 | 2/4x12 D48 ......-- 5... 65.00 tae **** eal yo 
No. 3 com.... 12.94 12.38 MS DOA 6.00.0 :d.800 24.88 24.84 5/4x 6 DES . aco00 se GORG.. se<es 2s 4 SEIPIAD .- 2°: 19.00 18.00 
1x2 B&better ......... 5000 ARE MMs bnsend- vixen 10.19 | °/4x 6 & up kiln dried Sa ee ee 
1x6 No.1 & oo ee 35.00 1x6” Bevel— shortleaf ise 56.00 oe ee IS. e's Bac bo bree 18.31 
No. 2 com 22.50 92.00 B&be SONY. 6:cite Wwi¥ eRe 25.00 25.00 Mill run— 
_ No. 8 com.... 16.83 15.00 ~ idl Geog 22.50 22.50 | No. 1 common— oa or lll ea 33 60 
5/4 No. 1 & btr.. 75.00 ..... Ne, 2 OOM... ..05.2: 10.00 10.10 Air dried ......--. ea. 22.60 
Roofers Y%x6” Square edge— BE AAO” os ab alee) wee 45.00 4/4 air dried rough 20.00 ; 
1x6 No. 1 & btr....... 32.50 B&better ......... 27.90 27.94 SE o5.dpverne-enxen 40.00 1x4 & wider airdried pa 
No. 1 com.... ..+--. 33.00 eo eee 23.80 23.53 Ix 6 D4S .....ee. 45.50 40.89 TOUGH ...-+++ veers 20.00 
No. 2 com 23.25 21.90 Be EAs iy ahcs: 11.78 12.08 Ix 8 D48..... es 42.00 44.00 
Mill run... ...s. 35.00 Shingles sale ye OF or 
Partition S18 No 2 kim dried 00 343 routs iso | Not araness..... 885 438 
4 B&bette x18 No. 2 ied ..... 2.15 i can AP ees iy No, 1 air dried...... 3.95 25 
1x4 B&better S200 10.00% 4x18 No. 1 heart pine..... 5.00 B/ieis a Le be a 31.00 | No. 1 green ......a0 vee ee 4:72 
x12 ee eee 60.00 No. 2 std. kiln dried. 4.00 4.00 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are take 3 még i 
nn ne vie from sales made during the week ended Dec. 9 in sections named: 
fe at- an- 
Alegx- ming- ties- 8a8 — ir- c 
andria, ham, burg, City SS = Aty Alea. ning- ties. sas 
sdria, ham, burg, Oty, andria, ham, burg, City i. tan, Gace, Oe 
: . 8. 0. La. Ale. Mise. Mo. andria, ham, burg, City, 
sails La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
1x3” EG B&better ..... 80.89 78.76 82.58 79.54 nies Dimension, 81S1E 
ebuiusbbens ae ot ce ft ee eee No. 3, 2x4” . 15.89 
2, Te seueeeninel sores’ jcc,» span ners 15.00 14.00 17.00 15.38 ER ae oo: ee 
FG nabetier ne ees gees azen Sous EO” . dviceantoceuesie 17.29 18.60 ..... 18.02 > SEA 1500 12! 
eee eee wens eenee eee ~ 2 si 5. snes 
«EE ted 65°56 49°17 51.90 51.78 bead Boards, S18 or S28 ore” cpacchpesiirits 15/95 Se Rakes 
No. 2 Shanna: 29.50 18.5 99 6 eeeee Oo. 1x8”, 14 and 16° 36 +228 eee eee me eecce eeoce 
1x4” EG B&better ..... 77.25 70.00 88.75 76.31 yor lengths ........ sort 45.50 1... 37.03 en eee aa earls. 
ee eww eerenaee eee . e x ”, 14 and 16’ . ) : sac g 
BS repeerecores sr71 00.00 ----- BBO? | Other Iengehs ......- 800 4780 ILL Ber Longleaf Timbers 
uO, 2 sw ovceee eevee ° « : - ¢ 14 ¢ 1 f 00 . 48. No. } 
Now Dos eeeess Pt stl 6800 53 | Other lengths... 02. 110) 5956 Jai... Or ee 
FG B&better raaee 50.39 48.00 50.25 50.06 No. BS (all 10 to 20’)— Lilt 80.85 32.09 
CU ereeeeteaes ites sere caren $4.50 1x8” jeeeeeeeeeeeee sees 25.00 23.36 25.31 23.64 : 38.75 35.04 
Me. BD cicseees 3. 74 21. 5 98 ¥ iin i — oo 
a Beers — oe | ee nog semigaaa 
1x6” No. 1. CM...” “os west a tees 1x6 to 12” ........00. ... 19.25 19.00 No. 1, S48, 20’ and under 
7 ef ee coors 85.00 ooo. vases AEB” ne sseencvsseenens ... 19.47 20.50 18.97 * ~feteetee earns 23.54 
No. 3. G.M.....1.: 17.44 19.13 OE cos ieianaanvesees ". 20:50 21:76 19,04 | 10” -s.eeeee ees eee eee . : eee 
ee . BREN coh onan cnends+ i935 21:00 2018 1970] | i ae SP 
Celling No. 4, all widths and , ; ” Plaster L 
x4" B&better ........ $00. sve A4SE 4800 | OMBEBE -2--e-s enn eves ee ee Oe ee ——*, 
: eee OD snes GERE SR RR uwnnmicns 5.47 OB. b. 5 
5x4 B&better eae ets 42.42 44°93 38.19 4110 Roofers eee SESE _— ea hd 07 
abcieguene 37.97 39.! ” 
fe, BH ..sssccncens iter tne. 46 tee | Nae leer $6.00 os Byrkit Lath 
% x4” B&be ee ane. @ : 53.64 O. 2, 1x6” .....seeeee 24.80 24.25 
ee Shesenke kasiee see 45.15 ON cs cea ans ; 16.89 
NO. J seeesseeeees 306 Shiplap Sand 107 wees eeeeeeeeee Ce Veuen ass 
cate No. 1, 158°-14.& 10".... 96.85 _— ON IONPELY .wccscess ceosee coves 21.25 
1x4 & J S* Bevoticr ..... . 54.12 Other lengths ....... jamie 35.25 Car Material 
Bi D 5.5003 440560555: ' 27.25 1x10”, other lengths... 36.27 (All 1x4 and 6”)— sina 
; Bevel Siding No. 2 2 (10 to 20’)— — 10 and 20’. socce ceooe cooee 96.00 
%x0" B&detter ........ —- . rr 24.61 23.66 24.14 24.58 OF vats nnereenes>s sie “Lt 43.00 
OR: sosesens CEO” cc enscsssecccee SOOO SEEL Bae SESS 2 Se 38 5 
’ 50 vss : 00 34.50 
5% x6 Be&betior panieas 42°59 | No. 3 (all lengths)— - i zs ve oe 
as Drop Siding re 18.67 19.59 19.54 ned 1 45.88 
x4 or 6” B&better. 50.75 48.50 51.00 49.48 -piileciaanilagede Groove Roo so coone BOGS $9 ond €6* .......- << ae 
' ; is 2 : Ill) 41.25 
ae3 toteseensesceees yd = wees. 44.95 ~~ 1, 1x10”, 14 & seg neal sie, aieswe, Tae Ne. on saiioten 82-75 
EBS esdinoeel seed Miuenaiemeaeecun: SEL gro [SO Manwom vr “ot 
F eeeniabiin S1S1E Car Si 
B&better rough— inish No. 1, 2x 4”, 10? ....5. $1.36 28.50 29.25 31.94 |.) in 
SEMETET s acneonswnits veees 58.00 wai een 30.33 28.50 28.25 30.59 8°» 87” . . 42.50 
1X6" essere ht geo 12: nen: a  Bongpewng Up to 9, 34 to 36°. 32.50 37.76 
ce 48.00 <1... 53.00 186-20" 33.44 32.00 34:80 33.91 ie 10”, 34 to 36’ .. ..... 37.50 he 
ix nt eaanaees sein are 65.00 ox 6” 10’ to20 32.80 ..... 31.75 a64é p to 14”, 38 to 40’ .._ ..... 47.50 Wes. “eRe 
Pa oma ox4 t ion" we & ’ pee eee PELAS ae e - 
egteter batetea” 2 6415 EST ores 3838 + ear 
Hs Maree .... 59.50 ..... 56.67 18&20° 29.33 30.23 30.00 | © © under, 20° & under 35.00 
ts ee 57.60 ..... 56.97 56.92 10°to20’ 30.65 24.99 ... . , 
1x8” pacuenwenres 57.78 61.50 57.79 2x 8”, 10’ ...... eee Stringers 
1x and 107.000 00002. 64.53 8650 @5:81 ie -~cienws 29.89 27.00 27.50 29.46 | 90 Pct. Hrt., 7x16 and 8x16”— 
| aprlyee eaccaattente 65.75 69.50 66.52 + rato 32.19 27.00 29.25 31. 26 to 28’ vena) 
1%x4 to 12” 1.272622! 64:33 : = 18020" ¢ i opr 31.38 ar re aes 62.00 54.00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... Kae 68.00 70.63 2x10”, 12’. 31.14 osece .75 33.45 
154x4 to 12”.......... ° 5 8 ’ eee re e 50 eeee eoce 31.73 Caps 
C Surfaced— te 5.78 18&20" .. 33.69 rt gk a8 EH R hh if 4 
BE sanknaecirsiacees 49.00 ve A I - Siac Mag" poeed noni semen 5 
ine. sp canaune teats, oa ae ke ies 49.00 2x12”. 12 Perea 31.57 7 te 30:75 $s'38 eee eee rere eeeeee 50.00 eee evcce 
EB” wn ance eee v sees ... 50.50 tesa PRL. pense eecms? FORIOD Longleaf Pavi 
agente 80.00 BB eeievont ietden Beecieeess i eee anew nes 2027 
1 xa to abe aL ear | Mo. 8, Sx 4”, 10" sss ; 28.00 23.00 28.25 29.67 
4 we yf a ae 64 23.00 ..... 28. YPRES 
cli ennene ey iy _ eee 36.50 2450 39:95 39:69 Cc S SHINGLES & LATH 
a a 18&20’ 29.90 26.50 26.00 32.74 
EEE ; 66.50 er , 10’to20’ 30.25 24.00 ..... Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 11.—The following are 
tana ae : 86.00 ap 4 2x 6”, io’ ae 25.00 er 2650 2500 | average prices today f.o.b, Cincinnati: 
r eeeeee 5 15 ce eae 
ia Jambs ee i? 34.14 , Rules of March 18, 1922 
OS ee 68.08 66.00 10'to20" "| 26:33 _ 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”... 68.50 72.00 ua. oe —" 
bee Magy ood y : oe ee meee 37.50 Beat Primes Economies 
. a (ae 35.00 ... 35.44 BR ss dacs 30.81 0... S800 B11 | Secccceectes settles 95.88 $2.18 eoes 
Other lengths»... 45.50 41100 36.28 nt OE TT setae 30.54 geen Gls eet 6.68 493 $368 
erie: . . » 10° MBL POTS 808 TB cece eee eee eee Be 3.63 
tes Se 37.00 2x10”, 12’ ...... ae CO .nvcccees y 
No. 2 (ail lengths) +++ 89.50 47.00 36:52 et) a in Ee ee nea re 0k ame 
EET paedetmede a , 18820" .. 30.00... 26.00 26. Lamm, Tien 
eT eee ere eee 23:73 gad ype ope 2x12", 16" wcoee 29.00 23.00 ..... — No. 1, 4-foot No. eae No. 8, 4-foot 
tase. 25.00 26.00 33.59 $9.05 $8.55 "$4.05 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Dec. 8: 





Flooring | Finish—Dressed Dimension Ceiling and Partition 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 Gis 56” %” %” 
MT aie enact awoeei ** $75.25 0 ee EE PET ETT, $60.25 $54.75 | 12, 14, 16, 34. 12, 14, 10, 18, Cig. Clg. Part. 
B&better sue cokaxccseco@OGle TRIE P SRORRSY co cenccdocaczcuesens 66.00 58.00 16 16 20 B&better . $48 00 $47.25 $54.50 $57.50 
ine rains tae Nae ** 72.95 | 1x5, 10, 12”............... 70.25 63.50 | $29.00 $31, "50 2x 4” $28.00 $29.75 No. 1 ...... 35.25 37.50 41.50 46.75 
“er I ROC A ae 70.25 65.00 |} 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”....... 73.50 8 27.50 28.50 2x6” 24.25 26.50 NeGsS sac: ** 21.50 ** 99.50 
FL: ae 1%, 114, 2”x5, 10, 12”.... 76.25 ne 28.00 30.00 2x8” 2650 27.25 
at grain 60.50 54.50 | 30.00 31.50 2x10" 28.25 29.25 Lath 
ms f .5....... a Fencing and Boards 32.00 33.50 2x12” 29.00 31.00 | 2 a, ge ied Bad 
Beasesh nian ican 26.00 26.00 | ‘inks “tek, “aia iin aay dude $6.50 $6.50 
No. No. 2 No. = , 
eines anne a et $36.00 $19.25 $14.75 SESSCIE—Sainiee Moldings 
sing a ase BOS 5 can awe tna 36.50 24.00 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 1% and under........ 25 percent discount 
B&better BEER .cévextuneake 37.00 25.00 20.00 PG ceetdevncaus $37.50 $24.00 $19.00 | 1% and over.......... 20 percent discount 
WEA Oe lew) da aosswvedee eee $72.50 | 1x10” 20. coc ccs ESO 00 BO 1b fe W" ..... cs ccccues 38.00 25.00 20. —— 
1 a ENG REINO OS OO G28 | ERED" oo. ccccenecs 49.00 27.25 21.50 | 2x80" 0... 205 0cce 39.25 25.00 20.50 **None sold. 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 11.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 


Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
OM, iuctidasogs $58.00@60.00  $36.00@37.00  $25.00@26.00 $21.00@22.50 | Lath, No. 1.$6.50@ 6.80 Roofers, 6”.$29.00@30.00  D4S, 6”....$64.50@66.50 
a is 63.50@65.50  40.00@42.00 26.00@27.00 .....@..... No. 2. 4.50@ 4.80 8”. 29.00@ 30.00 8”... 66.00@69.50 
ee -ulanixosied 65.50@67.50 42.00@44.00 —-26.00@27.00 =—.....@..... | Factory, 2”.28,00@31.00 10”. 30.00@31.00 10”.... 68.50@71.50 
Re ant tae 68.00@71.00 46.00@48.00  1....@.... Pe T@ vl) | sizes, 2"... .12300@27:00 12”. 31.50@32.50 12”... . 73.00@77.00 

Rough 4/4— Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 
| oer 64.00@66.00  42.00@ 44.00 —-28.00@29.00 _—-26.00@27.00 | Pr msned widths i oped prned — No. 4 
MOR Ae re ere 66.000@68.00  44.000@46.00 —-29.00@30.00 —-27.00@28.00 | Flooring, "x2% and 3” rift...... $84.00@ 88.5 sace@-o-. $.-...@.... 
PS aaneiennct 70.50@73.00  47.00@49.00 —-31.00@32.00 —-28.00@29.00 ssianietesli ellis unane OS 

ects tate. Me 4 $39.50@31.00 Bark strip partiti CM, ME eck cweninsamnnbeeses 34.50@36.50  26.50@27.50  15.00@16.00 
a i... ee Ng go: 9 eee $46.50 @ 48.50 eT Khe euneeeewnereen spans 87.50@59.00 = 28.50@ 80.00 §=—_-18.00@ 19.00 

Cull red heart ....+ssee- 12.00@13.00 | Partition, #” ...... Ss ikyatt ai is 57.00@67.00 46.50@52.00  26.50@29.50 








NORTHERN PINE 


All items of northern pine are strong, and further advances are expected by dealers. Demand for low grades has become active. Prices f. 0. b. 
Duluth follow: 











; > FEncinG, RougH— 
Cones. Seaem, Reess 8’ 10° 12° 14416" 18° 20° 6’ 8° 10,12414' 16’ 18420’ 
ING: 8. Sicisses $60.00 $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 ed Ene | 90 $63.00 $67.00 $60. 00 $67.00 
1 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 71.00 76.00 176.00 NO. 2....eeeeeeeee 46.0 49.00 51.50 00 54.00 
ee 70.00 73.00 80.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 ip. He Fescenseeeenes 31. 00 33.00 35.00 36. 00 35.00 
No. 2, 8”....... 49.00 51.00 54.00 66.00 64.00 59.00 61.00 4”, NO. 1....-..00205- 56. 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
10”....... 52.00 54.00 657.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 NO. 2...0eeeeeeeee 39. ‘00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
12”....... 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 NO. 3......+++2++- 27.00 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
Nova procs Ms ESS HBG SERS$EgDGeeD geey | No. 4 Soot and longer, mixed lengthe, 4", $80; 6", $8. 
| ae -. 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For Sl or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Pisce Storr, S181b— SIp1nG, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
vf J val al cod a = og B&bett $5600 $56.00 E $29.00 $29.00 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 eller .-.e. esas y RRR Be oe . 
2x 6".... 35.00 36.00 88.00 $7.00 $7.00 $8.00 40.00 40.00 | C vee---seeeeeeeeeees GLOGS = BRAD Norway, C&better...°46.00 46.00 
Se ee ee ee ey oe eS E88 |” icing may concat | 
x eeee . . . . 5 ° . . 3 i xce 2 4- as ’ 
2x12"..;. 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 ee ane a ~~ - gh a —— foot 
2x14".... 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 = run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 
grades. 
pare heer 7 — OF tate Chee The, 3; PENG, MUNG, CUTS Te gene: ES Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN ATELY {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } Chicago, Dec. 13.—The following cross tie 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Dec. 12.—Fir prices today, | prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | f.9,b. mills are as follows: Seteaatell 
today: Pre- White Southern 
High Low bi nea Vertical Grain Flooring Oak Sap Pine 
Flooring | NCD clear ec eee™“™™ ago | NO. 5, 739%, 8°, Q-ineh face....-$1.80 $1.15 
1x4” No. 2 clear v. g...... $51.00 $49.00 $49.00 IG, 8 CURE <...sccecscccccnceegecceene MMO | Reo craw? o.° ") Sineh ss: a 
INO: OS Wi Bicccccucewes 41.00 eaens sade 1x3 and 1%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... yy No. 2 6x7”. gr’ q-inch face..... 145 "85 
No. 2 and better s. g. 39.50 37.00 39.00 No. 3 clear.........+++++- -- 42.00 | No: 1’ 6x6”. 8”, 6-inch face..... 1.30 15 
ING. S Bi Bisccacsuvnas 35.00 31.00 eeeee Slash Grain Flooring Red oak and heart ce . : P 
‘a 7 te ak ¢ , ypress ties, 10 cents less 
1x6 ba 2 “i better s. &. a = _— 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............+++-. 39.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
: iil epee Sto \ 7 Bika tas Nek: B CIB bccccvedecscccs dasecwacaate 35.00 | white oak. 
No. 2.and better a nt 8 sae) anes 1x6” - — ‘and Pi eccssenceciess = Ps _ Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $43 per thousand 
Finish ’ oO. CIEAP ccccccccccccccssevesreseees feet. Switch Bridge 
ERB BOB. Wo cicesocsossens 59.00 56.00 ..... Vertical Grain Stepping ” Ties Plank 
Casing and Base.......... 66.00 eenee nie 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 
Ceilin ish WN Cai so icliecnnuddew $49.00 $46.00 
5 ” 9 9 0 36.00 27.00 Finis PN GINS k ook asx 'on'as da a dt @ aa ata 45.00 42.00 
5x4” No. 2 and better... 38.00 36.00 37.00 | No. 2 clear and better..............eeeeeees ONG 1 TNE % 5 dike kndcacwasces 45.00 45.00 
1 re a eee 31.50 30.50 we 
1x4” No. 2 and better.... 38.00 amide wéake Celling 
rey "37.0 odes ery ” 
_ * Drop TBs , x4 = — and better...........+++. a St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—The following cross 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 41.00 40.00 40.00 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............... 39.00 | tie prices prevail, f. 0. b. St. Louis: 
INO: Di cstscncenscvcan 37.50 33.50 ceces Wit: Bi CE sccctsccsnccc Ware erate batted 35.00 Untreated 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 White Southern 
1x8 and 10”........scecess 20.50 16.50 17.50 Drop Siding and Rustic Oak Sap Pine 
| reerrerrrrre rrr TTT 20.00 18.00 18.00 | 1x6” No. 2 clear and better............ eee. 41.00 | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.12 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E Wei: GUE cevadcidecdecsaadasesiacine' 36.50 | No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
S24". 19. aNd TA eccclscss 18.50 17.50 18.50 No. 3, 6x8", ei. S inch face. ae 1.15 + 
Plank and Small Timbers Miscellaneous Items No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face.... 1.09 ‘ 
4x4”, 12 to 16’ S4S........ 22.50 19.50 19.50 | sir aimension— No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .9! 70 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... 22.00 21.00 es 14-foot or shorter, over list............... $1.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 46> £0: SOOO, OV OF NMG iic ds occcccdésindvcnes 2.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
ONO AS. 55s he ecca vee cee 24.00 21.00 vrre 22-foot and longer, over list............... 2.00 white oak. : - 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop GONUGE inc nnscsctncccncnnsncsdeseerscerness List Switch aes 4 
8/4 Select ....ccccsccccece 45.00 neaee éveds... Satie CHMNMED < cas nae dceomaedcceatennenceua List Ties ap 
G/4 NO. 1 ..ccccccccccesces 39.00 Perey ..--. | 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... Ns a NE ne Saag a $45.00 =< 





SR INOs O ckciveryaccdnseees 28.00 gates paeare Fir lath, per thousand, dry....... Wridlile edn ee We OO iso wien Ki wee canwsewwwes 43.00 
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If You Prefer 
Green Shingles 


and are located in the Mississippi Valley 


oron the Atlantic Coast, we have ex- 
cellent water facilities for supplying 


British Columbia 
XXXXX Shingles 


We also kiln dry them and can ship any- 
where by rail or mixed cars with Cedar 
Bevel Siding. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Northern Pacific 


Logging Co., Ltd. 
PORT MOODY, B. C. 




















meta 


Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 












LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 














INLAND EMPIRE 





Yann seeeseneanenes 














Se 








THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via 
N. P. and 
Milwaukee Rys. 





General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 








assay 








il 








PINE ZONE 
LUMBER CO. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Western 


White Pine Lumber 


Specializing 


SHOP and BOX 
LUMBER 














Have Modern Plants 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


CO $21.00 $16.00 








FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Dec. 9.—The following prices 
were obtained for fir, hemlock and cedar prod- 
ucts during the week ended Dec. 9: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain meer” 


No.2 No.3 0.2 No.3 
C&btr. C&btr. Cavte. art et} 


1x8”...... $56.50 $46.00 14%4x3”....$59.50 

1x4”. 1/22: 52.00 46.00 114x4”.... 66.50 48.60 

1x6”.....! 55.50 48.00 114x6".... 58.50 48.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x3"...... $38.00 $35.00 1%4x3"....$49.50 $38.50 

1x4”. . 2 .: 38.00 35.00 114x4".... 46.50 38.50 

1x6"... ... 41.00 39:00 114x6".... 48.50 38.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 

eo ee eee $65.00 $55.00 

iit 30 gee © Oe 80" ....».ccnecosses 67.00 57.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 





x f r 
TES” oicae 38.00 35.00 i 41.50 38.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
Berccsee $36.00 $33.50 1x6”...... $40.00 $37.50 
ete eee ee 38.00 35.00 1x8”...... 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
ae |) ee So BG" By. Gi ceeds $ .90 
B99. Svsawica aes - 85 A Cs eer 95 
Lath 
Mir, POP THOUSANG <.o.5 6.00:06000:9 0.040006 seas $ 4.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

ix 2, 1x8 hese NN ssiusnicraeaewen eee $15.00 

DECE? shuussuwabwsswe> cians vanes ant 16.00 13.00 

See A ai meae ease aaemaee 16.50 13.50 

1x 8, ae (whieh SoG ene aee eee 17.50 14.50 

ORAG AURES b6sip0es0.005.0 00950 nees 18.00 15.00 

1%4x8 ,and io, ROMA a Ss Sa pastarssrene 20.00 17.00 

eS er ee ce 18.50 15.50 

exe TE insasswiessewasurosesen 19.50 16.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 

BER SRE” onGhenosebeiseekNieenGeeeae $20.50 $17.50 

= CERES cen sannessounesiceesnee 20.00 17.00 

x 8, BM kas Gc sh bone acorn e KES 20.5 17.50 

3x10) BRAG; MEER 65cbe0eKeteresesoan 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 

No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.3 

com. com. com. com. 

2x8, 2x4”. .$19.00 $16.00 2x14”..... $21.50 $18.50 

2x6, 2x8"... 18.60 16.60 2xi6”..... 22.50 19.50 

CAO” cv0es 19.50 16.50 2x18”..... 24.50 21.50 

«| 1g 20:00 21.00 2x20" isis 26.50 23.50 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 

Glisssssee ey 00 er 00 ER : $21.00 $18.00 

aes ssn aad 9.00 00 ae 22.00 19.00 

ID casanus 20. 00 if: 00 Ba. av0dsi0s 24.00 21.00 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under .. 

No. 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 


com. _com. com. com. 

6x 6”....$21.00 $24.00 18x18”....$25.00 $28.00 
10x10”.... 22.00 25.00 20x20”.... 26.50 29.50 
14x14”.... 22.50 25.50 22x22”.... 28.50 31.50 
16x16”.... 23.00 26.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 


Common Timbers 


34 to 40’..$23.00 $26.00 72to 80’. “ny po $51.00 
42 to 60’.. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 61.00 
52 to 60’.. 33.00 36.00 92 to 100’. 70. 00 73.00 
62 to 70’.. 39.00 42.00 


‘ Ties, Rough 
EC $14.00 


7X9... .eeee seeeees $16.00 
THB... .cccccccccees 14.00 NO. 2....ececeeee 9.00 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com. com. 
1x2 & 3”. 00 $16. po 1% & 1% 
1x4” .,..... 00 14.0 x 4”....$19.00 $16.00 
1X6” ..002 17.50 14, 50 x 6”.... 19.50 16.50 
1x8 & 10”. 18.50 15.50 x 8&10" bey 4 17.50 


ERE” vce es 19.00 16.00 x12”. 18.00 
14%x2 & 3” a. 00 18.00 


RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


| ee $15.50 $10.50 1x10”.....$18.00 $13.00 
AO 055.0% 16.00: 33:00 ix12”..... 19.00 14.00 
EKO” e045 17.00 12.00 


Flume Stock 


1x10”.....$23.00 $18.00 
1x8”...... 22.00 17.00 1x12”..... 24.00 19.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 11.—The following 
are average prices on California pines f. 0. b. 
mill: 

California White Pine Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$109.90 Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$ 43.75 


Y g ‘ My BORGO bcs os 05 123.50 
a. ee 92. = 
Coselect ei Bad CR se Toba 
No. 3 clear..... 85.55 Inch shop ..... 51.15 
Inch shop ..... 40.10 INO. 2 GHOD.<.. 81.70 
No. 1 shop..... 72.10 No. 2 shop..... 61.40 
No. 2 shop..... 52.40 No. 3 shop..... bag 
No. 3 shop..... 29.80 DtAINGR cscscew nc 88.45, 
C&btr. short.... 62.75 Box 
STRAINER 6 scecces DUOU Wii en $ 19.00 
Staimed ..csvce 19.75 
Mixed Pines ican . 
Common— ; White Fir 
No. : oe 40.15 No. 3 com, and 
PDs Ue vvievieleie sy 32.05 oe $ 30.20 
NO. B..e.eeeee 22.50 No. 4 com...... 15.15 
NO. 4....eeeee 16.75 = Misc. ......0++. 29.10 
NO. 5. esses. 15.00 No. 1 dimen.... 21.95 
%", all width. 17.15 No, 2 dimen.... 16.85 
Form stock .. a 7 ne ~~ 
IBC, 60060%, <> 1.25 Snoa ve aweg MOTO 
No. 1 dimen.... 20.30 ane ” 
Siding— Mountain Pine . 
Bebtr. bev...$ 45. , |) ooo $ 22.15 
Ll ee ee 40.50 
DB BP rcssecs 32.80 1, pumas ” 
3 ees 14.10 PRM ala stone ohare Gira 21.00 
C&btr. short. 23.50 
Stained ...... 29.75 Lath : 
DUIBOS i ereseiececes 76.25 No. I pite....... $ 7.05 
No. 2 pime...... 6.60 
Panels a8” pine .....++ 2.70 
White pine ....$ 88.95 White Of ......: 6.45 


WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 12.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 

com. com. 
Pe, BO A iid eraeniaineeene $36.00 $21.00 
1x 6”, 8” and BO, BO CO) EO. 6 :6:0-0-0:0.6:0:08 37.00 22.50 
1x12”, IE SIE | SR NS se eer ere 36.00 23.50 
1x13”" and wider, 10 to 16° 06. sccees 38.50 26.00 
No.4 No.5 

com. com. 
AAT AN IO s iiii6s dk cwadacdionendeen $19.00 $11.00 

SELECTS— ,. eye hd B abd 
lx 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to wilh th 00 ‘$78. Pd $63.00 
NOUS © ereivacninsiewis o4 warner ones -- 88.00 72.00 
MOOR ixcareaoakinns nesses cr egy $9.00 77.00 
TRIG ONO MVAOO?! i000 sca veneeon 9.00 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” poe wadr., 10 to 20’ a 00 92.00 80.00 
i.e or re 9.00 94.00 82.00 
SHop 828, F.0.B. Co1caco— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
“ ond 16/4... << et $67.00 $47.50 
GPE. cis siavcwnsk cans ocoacsune 5.00 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for “No. 3 pond and better” 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 9.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 
No. 1 2 N 





No. oO. No.4 No.5 
_ ER err --$56.50 $37.00 $20.00 
OS éssnwaeers 0 38.00 25.50 
8 & 10”. -» 56.50 35.00 24.50 
| — rrr - 69.00 36.00 25.50 
We Cc uckas. ceeea Senco $19.00 $11.00 
—— WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
00 $55.00 $33.00 
56.00 37.00 
52.00 37.00 
62.00 37.00 
54.00 38.00 
Dbaaees.. S50Ge Gaede $21.50 $11.00 
WESTERN PINE SHop, s2s— 
Factory Com- 


o.3 mon 
o/s & o.. $88 50 363, ‘50 38: "50 oe. 50 
BUA: ewaiswewees -— 73.50 68.50 29.50 
es cealew, leaaats eoeee $34.25 
WHITE Fir, 6- TO 2o¥Foon, INCcH— 
4- 10° oe yee. 


IND) 2isisisa ove $25.00 $29. 00 $30.00 $31.0 
NO. 8....2000 - 20.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 
PIO Ae cecee an ocees Ssh. isvesis. | selves $17.00 


The prices of the new grade of No. 2 white fir 
are reached by oy oy gh to the yes of the cor- 
responding widths in No. 3 takes the place 
pe Ld old No. 3 and nolan grade, without change 
of price. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 12.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, a i ote crea an tit orald atore crane wareueio oae $78.00 

PRE RIC LG 6-6-0 8'6 450% 46 6:60 b's we oie ale 68.00 

Bevel siding, 4x5 none eee cee 38.00 

havarin6 acer eae bs vretana eiavarel <ioleieieey - 40.00 

MTNA 5:5 esvniecacs Laie ete diots 84 9-ets 9h oa a Te ESIS bei 5.50 

Factory stock, 1”. . See eT ee ee 40.00 

PERRO APREIS OR ROO Kean 45.00 

ine uu Svoi4 Wak pvoxeie-asiaeinipiolaveloveih 48.00 

ee eva vscaaiaratalevavhieiaeia eaiere eralecavereetek 48.00 

Ce ee ns 52.00 

Common ont. CMRECRMOR 6c. cccsccecceees 25.00 
TIOR HEAAVOT, (BLOWN 6 oo ocisivcce veces vvceecence 





RANA KA NS et et Bd 
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WALNUT 


em Dec. 13.—The following are average prices obtained for walnut during the week ended 


Dec. 11 
5/8 4/4 

Re Che RO ie ie eae SO Hecwes $213.85 
BO Oe iste nic teen ee bees 247.92 
Re ONO ea ha bes Swe ee aun wl mmac 179.36 
ere ee Oe ee mee 147.12 
On 2. COM @ Bbecitiencnvec nen omens 109.53 
INGOs 2 COM occa bee cee < melas oe cee OOO 109.20 
NO DS COM rctinectasicccecdae wucada 48.83 


5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 
$236.86 $242.16 $247.25 $270.80 $270.00 
191.80 201.80 226.80 246.80 266.80 
161.13 171.13 py ( nC rer 
122.23 122.50 6: Sn a 
121.54 125.47 EG akeee | Skawes 
59.00 54.30 GGE sseceu ~~ seeaes 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 9.—Eastern prices,.f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
First GrapDEs, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Square Per M. 
4 — 4 or 5 Bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2........$2.5 $3.20 
Petra StREG, B/S... ccc 2.7 3.40 
WeStre: CIERER 200s ee0 sce 2. 84@2. 88 3. at 60 
Perfects, 5/2 ..ccssccus 3.25 4.0 
MUROMOR: clini wig .wicce. © eie0nels 3.13@3.20 4:30@4.40 
Perfections ......0s000 3.76@3.19  5.10@5.15 
First Grapes, RiTE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Extra stars, 6/2 b Wier aus $2.59 $3.25 
extra etare, 5/2. . 6 icces 2.75 3.45 
Extra clears .......... ! 3.08 @3. 12 3.85@3.90 
Perfects; G/2 .<acsccccs 3.33 4.15 
PMEOCHAG cen oe seers Kee 3.20@3.24 4.40@4.45 
POTICCHONG cece cc ce ct ks 3.86 5.25 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2...... $0. —¢ .63 $0.70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... 75@ .83 .95@1.05 
Common CIEATH .cccccce 1. 64@1.68 2.05@2.10 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STocK, SEATTLE MARKET 


p. 2.9.3 eae) Pr Mr ere $3.20@3.40 
Meee CU. Mebenececes =o 37 4.10@4. 20 
RNSEORAS €U.. Bodice cccccn 4.80 
Perfections (U. S.)...... 3 90@ 3.94 5.80@5.35 
ZX 6/2 IG oe - aXe cial cee 1.50@1.70 
Soe 8/2 TE (CU... Bilieas vice be a 92 2.25@2.40 
XX eurekas (. 8 Rage 2.25 
XX perfections (U. S.).. i 64@1. 85 2.25@2.40 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 9.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
CepArR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 12.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $23. 
YELLOW FIR: 
RED Fir: 
SPRUCE: 

HEMLOCK: 


$25, $18 and $12. 


15. 
$34. $18 and $12. 
$12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11.—Business has 
slackened up with retail yards, tho there is 
a fair city trade. Industrial demand is good 
and low grade boards still move freely. No 
surplus of mill stocks is reported, and winter 
sawing will be limited. A heavy log produc- 
tion is planned, but so far has been held back 
by inability to get full crews. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The northern pine 
trade has dropped off to some extent. Local 
yards are carrying fair supplies. The lower 
grades are moving fairly well and quotations are 
higher than a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The New England 
market for northern pine holds firm and de- 
mand keeps up fairly well. Lower grades show 
especial strength. Some business is going to 
northern pine mills which ordinarily would be 
given to the western pine manufacturers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 11.—A much better general 
tone prevails among the manufacturers of east- 
ern spruce and the market continues strong. 
No price changes have occurred in the week. 
Dimension is in good call. Shipments have 
been helped somewhat by the lifting of embar- 
goes on lumber by the Boston & Maine rail- 
road. There are growing signs of the usual 
seasonal letting-up in inquiries. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The market for east- 
ern spruce has continued to strengthen. Weather 
conditions have hindered production and at the 
same time building construction has gone ahead 





in surprisingly heavy volume for the closing 
weeks of the year. Some manufacturers have 
advanced their base quotations on frames to 
$50, f. o. b. Boston. Most mills in operation 
are well supplied with orders. The call for ran- 
dom is somewhat quieter. Boards are moving 
slowly, but sellers insist upon full list prices. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 
20-foot lengths, 8-inch and under, $48 to $50; 
9-inch, $49 to $51; 10-inch, $50 to $52; 12-inch, 
$52 to $54. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $35 
to $36; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $45. Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46 to $48. Covering boards, 
D1S, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, 
$32 to $33; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $36 


to $37. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11.—Cold weather and 
snow in the woods have hardened the roads and 
logging is under way. Crews are light but cold 
weather has brought a better supply of labor. 
Wages are high and production costs will be 
higher this year. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—The hardwood market re- 
mains very strong, with a demand that is un- 
usually heavy for this season of year. The fur- 
niture and automobile interests are especially 
active on the market, and the flooring and in- 
terior trim manufacturers are still making their 
presence felt. Buying by miscellaneous con- 
sumers is heavy. Demand for lower grades from 
box and crating makers continues strong, and 
there is no surplus of such grades. Dry hard- 
woods of all descriptions are very scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11.—Prices are very 
firm on northern hardwoods. Quotations on birch 
especially are being marked up. Demand is 
good for factory stocks, and the surplus of No. 
3 stock has been reduced a good deal lately. Up- 
per grades are scarce and values are mount- 
ing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—There is plenty 
of hardwood business offered, but it is difficult 
to place orders. The demand for interior trim 
in oak, gum and birch is still good, while the 
furniture men are buying freely and keeping the 
market almost bare of desirable items of gum. 
Walnut is easy to sell, also. Implement and 
body builders are steady buyers, and there is a 
strong call for oak, hickory, pecan, elm and 
ash from that source. Cottonwood and poplar 
are rather slow. Prices are high on most items. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Prices of hardwoods 
are unchanged. There is a lull in buying, as 
yards and consumers are not inclined to take 
in any lumber stocks before the end of the year. 
Mills are offering more stock, a condition made 
more noticeable as buyers hold off. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 11.—There is continued 
active call for oak flooring, sap gum and ash. 
Prices are firmly held and their tendency is 
upward. Nos. 1 and 2 common tupelo have ad- 
vanced $2, due to continued heavy demand and 
relatively low stocks. Car supply continues 
rather spotty. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 11.—Strength is the chief 
feature of the hardwood trade, with buying 
evenly distributed between factories and yards. 
Retail stocks are still low. Flooring and bill 
stocks are strong. Concerns making boxes, 
furniture and automobiles are placing orders 
right along and railroads are also buying fairly 








well. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS com, com. com, 
QUAFtETER 6 o6 6 ce 0 $155 $92 $50 
PM ec ciiinwiinnwnas 125 80 45 $20 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—There is still a 


good demand for hardwoods from consuming 
sources. The lumber moving is not so much on 
new orders—which are coming along at a fairly 
good rate—as shipments of orders of long stand- 
in. Prices hold steady. Export business shows 
some improvement, with walnut especially in 
demand. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Influences of the season 
are beginning to affect the hardwood market, 
yet the good demand prevailing in all the prin- 
cipal woods continues to surprise wholesale 
and retail distributers. Prices are fluctuating 
within a narrow margin at practically the same 
levels as last week. The demand is mostly for 
immediate needs and is being met with com- 
parative ease, altho stocks on hand are diminish- 
ing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Hardwood demand 
continues good, and yards are getting a fair 
number of cars, tho handicapped by embargoes 
on some lines. Prices are generally firm, with 
some items advancing. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Hardwood business is 
increasing. Buyers are not only pressing for 
the delivery of what they have already bought 
but they are constantly inquiring for more. The 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


We have a complete stock 
of Clears and Selects in 
4-4 to 8-4 thickness. Also 
a good stock of 5-4 and 6-4 
No. 3 Shop and Better. 


OREGON WHITE PINE 


A nice assortment of Se- 
lects. Factary Plank in5-4 
to 8-4 No. 3 Shop and 
Better. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything for the retail 
yard in Clear and Com- 
mon. 


**University’’ Brand 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Send us your orders. 


L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Sales Office :— 
111 West Washington St.,—Chicago, Ill. 











( Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 


4 Portland, Oregon.) 
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A Few Samples of Absolutely Clear Port 
Orford Cedar Lumber 


Point, California, plant. 
ORFORD CEDAR daily. 


timber. 


Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 





P ort Orford Cedar 


We have 15,000,000 feet of PORT ORFORD CEDAR at our Bay 
We are sawing 135,000 feet of PORT 
We own sixty years’ supply of this valued 


For further uses of PORT ORFORD CEDAR Watch this Space 


We also manufacture annually 125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 
San Francisco, California 


Is Easily Machined 
and Turns Smoothly 


Factory operators save consid- 
erable time and money by using 
Port Orford Cedar because it pos- 
sesses a close fibre and straight, 
even grain. It is soft and light in 
weight but strong. When you 
consider that this wood does not 
rot or stain, warp or twist, splinter 
or sliver, you can no doubt think 
of many uses for Port Orford Ce- 
dar lumber in your factory. 


Retail dealers also find Port 
Orford Cedar a ready seller and 
a good repeater when recom- 
mended for 


Interior Finish Gutters 
Window Frames Fencing 
Porch Work Sheathing Shelving 


and numerous other items 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 




















general tone of the market is firm. An en- 
couraging feature is the improving demand for 
the lower grades. The call for gum is more 
active and some buyers are disposed to sub- 
stitute No. 1 common gum for the same grade 
of birch. Local stocks of hardwood flooring are 
considerably broken and shipments of western 
flooring are coming in very slowly. Quotations, 
FAS, inch: Ash, white, $100 to $110; basswood, 
$90 to $100; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, $145 
to $155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $95 to $110; 
oak, white, plain, $130 to $135; quartered, $155 
to $160; poplar, $130 to $140. Western flooring, 
+#x2%, clear: Beech, $92 to $94; birch, $96 to 
$99; maple, $103.50 to $106; oak, plain, white, 
$112 to $114. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 11.—No important changes 
in the hardwood trade are reported. Sawmills 
are being operated on a fair scale, and the out- 
put of the plants finds a ready market, altho 
shipments are still being delayed thru the car 
situation. Exporters experience difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable supplies of the stocks required. 
Prices are steady. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Dec. 11.—A slight improvement has 
come in hemlock shipments by rail from the 
West. Immediate needs are not nearly so press- 
ing and the demand shows a perceptible falling 
off. No price changes are noted and the market 
holds very firm. Retailers as a rule are ecar- 
rying very much diminished stocks. Several 
large part cargoes arrived during the week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Hemlock holds steady 
in price. Buying is only for immediate require- 
ments of the retailers. The open weather has 
stimulated building operations. Long dimension 
stock is especially firm. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Demand for hemlock 
is quiet but fairly steady and prices look firm. 
Only moderate shipments are now coming in 
from Pennsylvania and the west Coast, con- 
sisting mostly of plank and some dimension. 
Stocks of eastern boards in first hands are light, 
clipped, 10- to 16-foot, selling at $34 to $35, and 
random around $32. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 9.—The volume of orders 
at the fir mills is heavy, with most of the 
operators not eager for additional business. 
Car supply is improving. The market is strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 9.—There is no 
weakening of the fir market, altho the volume 
of sales in California has fallen off a little. 
Prices have stiffened here. Mills in the North- 
west still have a good Atlantic coast demand 
and are doing some export business. It is ex- 
pected that snow and cold weather in the North- 
west this week will retard production. 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—Not much Douglas fir is 
offered on this market, but whatever comes thru 
is eagerly picked up. The car situation on the 
west Coast is easier, and shipments are com- 
ing thru with greater promptness. The ‘market 
shows great strength, and no weakness is in 
sight. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—The fir market 
shows a continued gain in strength under pres- 
sure from retailers whose requirements are 
well spread over the list. There is a large vol- 
ume of inquiry in the market. On mill orders 
boards now sell at list and dimension is $1 over 
list. Fnish is held at $16 to $17 over and No. 2 
slash grain uppers are firm at $10 to $11 over, 
with $1 more asked for edge grain. Transit 
cars are very easy to sell at $1 under the price 
asked on mill shipments. 


New York, Dec. 11.—The market for Douglas 
fir remains in a very healthy state. Arrivals 
have exceeded the previous week’s by a good 
margin but the demand has not been so heavy. 
Prices are unchanged. Western spruce and Port 
Orford cedar are in good demand. Prices of 
both woods are steady. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The Douglas fir mar- 
ket is strong and demand is active. Wholesalers 
are paying $22 to $24 base, f. o. b. mill, for 
ordinary schedules. Fir dimension is doing bet- 
ter than fir flooring. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—The market for western 
pines retains its strength as a result of the low 
stocks, poor car supply and a demand that 
is heavy in comparison with the first two 
factors. Retail demand is still quiet, tho there 
are indications of its opening up soon, but 
industrial requirements remain sizable. Prices 
have registered no marked changes, but the 
tendency is upward. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 9.—The white and 
sugar pine situation is very strong. It is 
decidedly a seller’s market. Mill stocks of un- 
sold dry lumber are very light. Some mills 
closed down soon after the early rain and snow 
storms, while others have been unable to keep 
up production owing to snow interfering with 
logging. Shop lumber is well sold up both in 
white and sugar pine with numerous inquiries 
indicating that buyers are needing stock. Box 
lumber is scarce and held at $25 and upward at 
the mills. Prices are firm with an upward 
tendency. The car situation has improved. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—Western pine up- 
pers are easy to sell but hard to buy in many 
cases because of poor stock assortments at the 
mills. California pine is especially hard to get 
in the better grades of shop lumber. There is 
a very good demand for Inland Empire stock 
from industrial consumers and some yard de- 
mand. Prices are a little higher on commons. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Business in western pines 
keeps up in good volume. Much less complaint 
has been heard during the latter part of the 
week of the rail situation. Stocks show the 
effects of the demand but wholesalers are able 
to pick up enough for their requirements. Re- 
tail stocks are running close to the edge. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The continued dif- 
ficulty encountered in bringing in rail shipments 
of western pines restricts the volume of busi- 
ness. There is a moderate business in the 
common grades of Idaho white pine, quoted as 
follows, f. 0. b. Boston: 

1x4 126 128 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1010 1212 
NO; 2 COUN cis wissscenarreee-e $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
No. 2 com..... eececeses 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 
REDWOOD 
Chicago, Dec. 13.—The redwood market is 
strong, with no sign of weakness. The supply 


of dry stock offered in this territory is still 
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limited. Retailers are inquiring for good blocks 
of siding and other building items, and the 
industrial trade remains good. Prices have 
shown no change during the last week. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 9.—The redwood 
market is firm with a good demand for this time 
of year. Production is falling off a little, the 
rainy season having curtailed logging operations. 
There has been a good eastern demand for 
clears and yard stock generally. The demand 
from industrials has been fair. Prices are well 
maintained. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—Redwood buyers 
have considerable trouble in many cases in plac- 
ing orders, as stocks are badly broken and dry 
lumber is very scarce. Prices are quite firm. 
There is some demand for yard lumber and a 
fair call for siding. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The New England 
market for redwood retains its strength not- 
withstanding some slackening of interest due to 
the near approach of the holidays and annual 
stock taking. Prices are very firm indeed. 
Building finish mills are buying more freely than 
usual. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Redwood prices are un- 
changed but remain firm. The demand for dry 
clears has been rather good lately. Industrial 
requirements are improving slightly and the 
building demand continues. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—The entrance of more re- 
tailers into the market for spring stocks has 
featured the market during the last week. Most 
dealers are already busy on inventories, and 
are expected to come into the market soon after 
their completion. Railroad business remains an 
important factor, and demand for car material 
is creating an acute scarcity of many upper 
grade items. Prices have held strongly despite 
the easing off in the car situation, which now 
permits a heavier lumber movement. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—Cars were re- 
ported scarcer again at some of the big southern 
pine mills last week. Demand for lumber is 
reported very good, and prices are strong, Rail- 
roads have been heavy buyers in the last week, 
especially in the line of ties and timbers. There 
also was a good sprinkling of orders for car 
material. There is a good inquiry ftom large 
retailers and line yards. There is a fairly good 
line of transits being offered. Demand for finish 
has narrowed down, but prices have held firm. 
Edge grain flooring is about the strongest item 
of the list. Boards show more strength. Some 
big manufacturers here made a few readjust- 
ments upward last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Recent declines in 
dimension have had the effect of stimulating 
buying of these items, and both Nos. 1 and 2 
have been in much better demand. Upper 
grades also show more activity. The car situa- 
tion is spotted. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 11.—Mill reports reveal 
a gain in southern pine bookings, avery slight 
increase of cut and a perceptible decline in vol- 
ume of shipments for the week. Demand con- 
tinues strong, with prices well sustained and 
tending upward. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Southern pine small di- 
mension showed a little weakness during the 
latter part of the week, with roofers trailing 
behind it. The easing ranged from 50 cents to 
$1. Large dimension stock held firm with no 
noticeable tendency to rise or fall. The lessen- 
ing in demand is perceptible. Wholesalers have 
small stocks to offer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The southern pine 
market shows increased strength, some items 
being up as much as $1. Retailers are not 
buying much lumber at present. Transportation 
difficulties still make deliveries very slow. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Demand for southern 
pine is slackening. The slowness of rail ship- 
ments has left many buyers in urgent need of 
various odds and ends to carry them thru into 
the new year. Prices hold steady and bonuses 
are still paid for prompt deliveries. The supply 
of longleaf flooring still appears to be short of 
current needs and A rift is hard to get at any 
price. Roofers are coming along rather better. 
Quotations: Flooring, 1x4, B rift, $93; C rift, 
$79; B&better flat, $66.50. Partition, B&better, 
$67. Roofers, No. 2 common, 1x6, air dried, 
$32.50 to $33; 1x8, $34. 














| Will You Require 
A Straight Car of 6” Clear 


_, Redwood Bevel Siding 


ie 


For Your Spring Trade? 


The car situation shows indications of im- 
provement. If we can secure an adequate 
supply of cars to satisfy our previous ob- 
ligations and enough additional to permit 
the movement of new business, we can 
ship straight carloads of 6” Clear Red- 
wood Bevel Siding in random lengths, 
8’ to 20’, and including not less than:10 
per cent of 3’ to 7’. 0 


A TIVWY? 


Don’t wait too long to place your. Red- 
wood orders for spring shipment. Antici+ 
pate your requirements and permit us to 
serve you best by taking early advantage 
of any improvement in the labor situation 
or distribution of cars. 


Communicate with our representative in 
your district, or write to our Chicago or 
New York offices. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 311 California St. Central Bidg., 6th & Main Bits. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBEB CO. 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 




















Cypress 


for Yard Sale 


MORE and more, Cypress is coming 


Finish to be recognized as the foremost 
Siding yard stock. Its durability gives it de- 
Ceiling cided sales advantages over ordinary 
Flooring lumber. If you don’t sell it, you’re pass- 
Mouldings ing up good profits. 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 





Deckin 
4’, Co", - 10” MPHILL LUMBE 
No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 
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Make Deliveries 


More Profitable / 


This seems almost im- | 
possible at the present 
time when builders are 
figuring closely on 
their bills for build- 
ing materials. But 
many dealers are 
solving this problem thru the 
use of a Fordson tractor 
equipped with the 


Meldrum 77" 


This attachment consists of a bolster and reach 
which can be quickly coupled or uncoupled from 
It enables you to haul three times as 


the load. 
much lumber per load as with horses. 


This Fordson outfit is also a money saver for 


sawmill operators. 


If your local Ford dealer cannot supply you 
with this outfit, write us direct for quotation. 


Meldrum Motor 


a 1081 Main Street, 








The Atlantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
uses four of our outfits. 


Attachment 





MELDRUM 
LUMBER 
HAULING 
ATTACHMENT 


$125.2 


-O. B. 
BUFFALO 











Corporation 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











We Want You to 
Try Our Lumber 


We know that if more factory 
men were familiar with the fine 
quality and good manufacture of 
our lumber more of them would be 
using it. 

What shall we quote you on? 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 





Soft Elm 
Rock Elm 
Soft Maple 
Hard Maple 
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Fir Lumber Production and Sales Chart 


Year 1921 


excess sales over production per month. 
line indicates sale less than production. 
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WORTH LUMBER COMPANY 


“Buy Fir of Worth” 


Harry I. Worth, President 


White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Your Fir orders will be handled as tho you were on the Coast giving them your personal attention. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec, 12.—The southern pine 
market is quiet. There is little present business 
coming forward. Retail yards are ordering only 
for immediate requirements. Prices are steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 11.—A slightly weakening 
tendency featured the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket this week, quotations showing a drop of 
$1 to $1.50 in dimension and roofers. Supplies 
are low and shipments have shown only slight 
improvement. Box makers are coming into the 
market with good orders, but inquiries and de- 
mands from other sources are falling off. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Trade in North Caro- 
lina pine is fully up to normal for this time of 
year, being restricted to some extent by the 
lack of transportation facilities. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Considerable business 
is still being done in North Carolina pine at 
fairly firm prices. Desirable makes of rough 
edge, 4/4 and 12-inch, are quoted at $68.50 to 
$71.50, and there are chances to buy air dried 
lumber for a few’dollars less. There is some in- 
quiry for low grade material for packing boxes. 
Shortleaf flooring and partition sell fairly well. 
Quotations: Flooring, 1x4, B rift, $88; C rift, 
374; B&better. flat, $64. Partition, B&better, 
$65. Shortleaf roofers sell rather better than 
eastern boards. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 11.—Continued brisk 
call is reported for cypress, with mixed car 
orders predominating. During the last week 
battens have advanced 10 cents a hundred lineal 
feet and molding has been marked up another 
five points. Prices thruout the list are reported 
firmly held. Production is steady and trade 
comment cheerful. ’ 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—Retail inquiry for cypress 
is becoming heavy, and distributers expect a 
great development of demand very soon. Re- 
tail stocks as a rule are negligible, while prospec- 
tive requirements are large, so there is no 
reason to expect lower prices. Bevel siding and 
molding have recently advanced, and higher 
prices on a number of popular items are ex- 
pected. Industrial trade remains good. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—Demand for cy- 
press shows considerable fluctuation. Some fac- 
tory stock is being bought,: but retailers are 
holding up orders until they have completed 
inventory. The mills are getting a little better 
car supply. Prices show no change. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—Recent advances in 
the price of Gulf coast cypress have been fol- 
lowed by heavier buying. The demand is for 
nearly every item, and comes alike from the 
yards, railroads and other industrials. The 
market is strong. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Cypress is enjoying a 
good demand from the building trade. Prices 
in practically all items have a strong tendency 
to advance, shop being the only one that failed 
to show strength. Retail yards have a limited 
amount of stock. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Cypress is still in ex- 
cellent demand at firm prices. Roofers retain 
their popularity. House trim manufacturers are 
still busy and are using considerable of this 
wood. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 
and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 
4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 
to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 
to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 11.—Cypress manufac- 
turers are able to find ready takers for their 
output, and could increase their shipments very 
materially if adequate facilities were available. 
Quotations are very firm, with the trend still 
upward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 12.—The cypress situa- 
tion generally is unchanged. Business is fairly 
good with prices steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 9.—The red cedar shingle 
market is 10 to 15 cents lower than a week 
ago. The decline is traceable to the influx of 
cars in Canadian territory, with the result that 
manufacturers loaded out heavily at a time 
when demand began to fall away. Shingle logs 
are strengthening to the $22. base. The per- 
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centage of shutdown among the mills is un- 
usually large. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11.—Prices are off 
here, due mainly to some easing in the car situa- 
tion. There is little call for shingles and the 
market slumped when offerings began to show. 
Big retail concerns are not in the market, and 
buying is confined almost entirely to transit 
cars. 











Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—The shingle mar- 
ket remains weak, with demand falling off and 
a generous supply of transit cars coming on. 


The country demand has fallen off sharply. 4 
Clears are quoted today at $3.40 and stars at Y C t Aff d 
$3.05 to $3.10, with “hot” cars offered for less. ou an or 


Siding demand is better, with the bulk coming 


from east side retailers. Prices are a bit easier. e 
Lath demand is fair, with prices showing prac- to e it out t 


tically no change. 













New Orleans, La., Dec. 11.—The demand for P ; 
cypress shingles and lath is active, with some When you consider the time you could save 


mills accepting orders subject to accumulation daily by using a Meilicke Lumber Calculator 
only. The call for pine lath has fallen off to a - 
some extent. No change in prices is noted. —time that you could then give to con- 


a . . ’ 
New York, Dec. 11.—The shingle demand is structive selling—you really can’t 


still active, and all items show a cut of 10 to afford to be without one. 
25 cents. Extra clears, in some instances, have : ? 
registered a drop of 40 cents a thousand in the Think of the times during the 


last three weeks. An occasional sale has been 
made in the last week at $5.36. Spruce lath are Year that you figure the same 


strong and scarce and stock is hard to get hold problems over and over again—pieces 
of, prices being $9 to $10 for No. 1. The No. 2 


se 7 ee. to board feet and board feet into dollars FREE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The shingle market and cents. | TRIAL 


is 10 cents lower than a week ago. Extra clears 7s P ane 
can dente ie 00h ae eae ok Cena A Meilicke Lumber Calculator will positively re- 


have had some severe weather and are getting lieve you of this figuring drudgery. By saving you 
few cars. Trade is, however, fair for the sea- an hour a day it will pay for itself in six weeks time. 


son. 





Before you buy a Meilicke 
we want you to try it in 
your own office so that you 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—With their annual can see for yourself how 


inventories only a fortnight away, retailers are M ili k C ] ] C great a benefit it will be. 
buying shingles only for actual and immediate el IcKe aicu ator ompany Send today—without obli- 
requirements. Red cedars are being offered ‘ 4 

at reduced prices and several can aiden Makers of Reliable Efficiency Devices ponent details of our 
of white cedars have marked down their quota- ‘ 10-day free trial offer. 
tions. The present range for best British Colum- 932 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ¥ 
bia red cedars, XXXXX, all rail, is $6 to $6.10; 
white cedars, extras, $5.75 to $6.25; clears, $5 
to $5.50. Spruce lath prices are still rather soft : 
and demand is slow. Quotations: 1%-inch, $8.50 
to $8.75; 15-inch, $9.50 to $9.75. Furring is 
quiet but quotations are firm, 1x2 bringing $34 
in straight cars and up to $36 for mixed cars. 
Spruce clapboards are scarce and altho business 


. 3 4 
is light quotations are steady at $115 to $120 YT 
for extras and $110 to $115 for clears. i! YT 7 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 11.—The shingle trade is 
rather steady. Country retailers are the best 
buyers as building operations are still brisk. 
City dealers are also replenishing stocks. Orders 
are mostly for current needs. Prices are firm, 
with red cedar extra clears selling around 
$5.90 and extra stars at $5.30, Columbus. Lath 
trade is steady and prices are firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 9.—The demand for 
California pine box shook has slackened a little. 
Some box factories in the California and 
the Klamath Falls districts are now short of 
orders. With spruce lumber scarce, spruce 
shook competition from the north is not cut- 
ting so much of a figure. Hemlock lumber is 


being largely shipped to the Atlantic coast v i 
inatenl of belie ands tile check. Fruehauf 3-Ton Semi-Trailer Drawn by Ford Truck. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The wood box fac- 
tories are doing a good business and the present 
prospects are for continued active demand for asy ay to a e 














boxing and crating lumber right thru the winter. 
Quotations on boxboards and shook are begin- : 
ning to show an upward tendency. Good round By buying a Fruehauf Trailer- Ford all that is required of them in scores 


edge pine boxboards, inch, have sold up to $35, : . : aa 
oak dae Sie a sade ce Truck combination—which handles of retail yards, 
lots of inch are quoted at $25 to $28. loads up to 2'4-tons easily — 


$1300 instead of a regular 234-ton Not only is the first cost decidedly 


7 > etree « ARI Pore 


MAHOGANY truck at $2500, you really make less, but oil and gas, tires and general 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Some further strength- $1200. wear and tear cost less. We'll be 

ening of the mahogany market has resulted from i 

the continued brisk demand. Sales of both FAS Fruehauf - Ford bi . h = et 308 complete proof of 

and common grades have been running ahead of combinations have fruenaul - ord savings, if you are 

production. Pjano and talking machine manu- fully demonstrated their ability to do interested. 

ae and the furniture people are placing 

substantial orders. Wholesale quotations on . ; . ° ' 

regular orders for plain, air dried mahogany Write— Without Obligation. e fi 

are: 
s/h) 5/4 C/h 8/4 10/4 12/4 ° 10945 Harper Ave. 

PAB sess .++$200 $205 $210 $210 $220 $225 f h f i ] i ; 

No. 1 com..... 160 170 170 170 180 180 rue au Yalier O., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








No. 2 com..... 100 #105 105 110 125 = 125 VE 
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News Letters Continued 


(Concluded from page 81) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


kinds and sizes are good sellers, and shingles keep 
up after the season is over because stocks were 
used up about as fast as received. 

The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will 
soon issue what it calls a classified lumber list, 


which is a telephone directory, with woods instead 
of firms classified. For instance, if a dealer 
wanted ash, he would turn to ash, and find there a 
list of salesmen who sell it, their firms, ’phones 


and addresses. The association is spending well 
over $1,000 to produce this book. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 12.—Local lumbermen report a good volume 
of business going, altho a slight falling-off is 
noted. There is stiil a good demand for hard- 
woods, however. In this city prices of lower 
grades are softening, but there is no weakening 
in prices of higher grades. Dealers are trying to 
stock up this winter, preparatory to another 
threatened coal strike on April 1 but, with trans- 
portation facilities such as they are, this has been 
impossible. While house building has naturally 
slowed up, the prospects for next spring are most 
excellent, judging by the number of contracts 
signed up, work on which will be begun as soon 
as the weather opens. There is a good demand 
for all grades of hardwood flooring, and in some 
cases prices have gone up slightly. Southern pine 
is coming in rather freely, and the prices have 
become stabilized. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—There was a noticeable improvement 
of the freight car situation last week. Orders 
have been so heavy that few mills, outside of the 
Weyerhaeusers, are accepting business. The Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., of this city, the Blackwell 
and Winton lumber companies, of Coeur D’Alene, 
as well as others, are out of the market till 
after the first of the year. The outlook is excellent 
for the coming year. 

Heavy snows have materially slowed down log- 
ging operations in many places. The loading out 
of cars has been cut in half by snow this week, 
There is now 15 to 20 inches, on the level. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. closes down its night 
shift tonight. 

Paul Lachmund, Weyerhaeuser district sales 
manager Potlatch Lumber Co.; R. A, Irwin, in 
the same position with the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co.; C. C. Rockstrom, superintendent McGoldrick 
Lumber Co,, and George Holden, assistant sales 
manager McGoldrick Lumber Co., leave tomorrow 
night to attend the grade conference to be held 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next week 


at the plant of the McCloud Lumber Co., McCloud, : 


Calif. This meeting will be attended by inspectors 


of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association  * 


and of the California association, 


The Thomas Kerr Pole & Lumber Co.,. of Sand- | 


point, Idaho, is reported to be contemplating the 
cutting of about 5,000,000 feet yearly in the Clear- 
water country. The Rawson-Works Lumber Co., at 
Kamiah, is reported to be in process of reorganiza- 
tion. It is said there are plans for improvements 
which will mean an enlarged output. This com- 
pany owns a large stand of timber in the Lolo 
creek section of the Clearwater country. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 13.—M. J. Scanlon has returned from a 
trip to the Pacific coast, on which he visited at 
Eureka, Mont., the plant of the P. L. Howe Lum- 
ber Mills, which has been taken over by the 
Brooks-Scanlon interests. William K. Nichols re- 
mains as general manager. The mill has 75,000,- 
000 feet annual capacity, and a planing mill. It 
has a well equipped logging railroad and a good 
sized tract of timber goes with the deal. The 
property will be operated by the Brooks-Scanlon 
. Co., which formerly operated two large mills at 
Kentwood, La., but dismantled them when the 
timber was cut cut. Sales will be handled from 
the mill and from the offices here. 

Deane H. Carpenter and his wife and three chil- 
dren have come from Everett, Wash., to spend the 
holidays with Mr. Carpenter’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. I. Carpenter. The other son, William I. 
Carpenter, jr., is expected soon. The brothers are 
in charge of the western office of the W. I. Car- 
penter Lumber Co. 

C. A. Goodyear, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., headed a party of southern 
lumbermen who have been touring in a private 
car, and stopped in the Twin Cities for a day. 
They inspected the big storage and distributing 
yard of the Thompson Yards (Inc.) at Minnesota 
Transfer. 

The Crookston Lumber Co.’s mill at Bemidji, 


Minn., which has been running two shifts all sea- 
son, is down after the longest season’s run in its 
history. The planing mill will run thruout ‘the 
winter, and camps are being opened for logging, 
which will use about 450 men. 

Frank Robertson is now with the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. here in charge of city sales, and will 
look after some of the southern Minnesota terri- 
tory. He is a son of Alvin Robertson, of the 
Robertson Lumber Co., retail yard operator. 

W. L. Barcus, of the Dent Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Seattle, was here last week on his way east 
to look into market conditions. 

M. T. Owens, representing here the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, of Seattle, is on the Coast looking 
over stocks. 

Russell Bordeaux, sales manager Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Bordeaux, Wash., was here last 
week and conferred with D. H. McMullen, the 
company’s Minneapolis representative. 

Charles Kinne, manager of the Seattle office of 
the Central Warehouse Co., is here meeting heads 
of the company. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 11.—V. H. Sonderegger, superintendent of 
the forestry division of the Louisiana conservation 
department, delivered a talk before the Louisiana 
Engineering Society tonight on the forest con- 
servation work of the department. Ninety percent 
of the damage to Louisiana forests, he told the 
engineers, is caused by fire. Mr. Sonderegger also 
described the reforestation projects, present and 
prospective, in Louisiana, and the State laws 
under which they are being encouraged. 

The Louisiana public service commission last 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 12.—There have been no special develop- 
ments in the lumber trade on this market during 
the last few days. Jobbers are, however, receiv- 
ing many inquiries for small lots of lumber as a 
result of construction of moderate sized types of 
houses in this city and in towns over the district. 
More building of that nature is going on now in 
this territory than at any period in the last ten 
years. Sash and door and interior finish plants at 
Duluth still have many orders on their books. 
Bills for a number of large jobs that are expected 
to be let early in the new year are being figured 
upon. Quotations for all classes of Northern pine 
lumber are firm at the advances recently an- 
nounced. It was noted by jobbers and sales repre- 
sentatives of the sawmill companies that sentiment 
is generally bullish regarding the future course of 
prices. Fairly good despatch is being given by the 
railroads serving this market in handling lumber 
shipments. Cars for local traffic are being offered 
more freely, and woods products are being moved 
in fair volume to sawmill points. 


All the sawmill companies in this territory are 
planning upon great lumber production during the 
coming season. Advices came from Cloquet, Minn., 
to the effect that the Cloquet and Northern lumber 
companies there are planning upon an output of 
100,000,000 feet of lumber. The various logging 
and woods products operators in this district are 
meeting wtih greater success in filling up their 
camps, as a result of cold weather. Wages are, 
for common labor, about $40 a month and board; 
= and sawyers, $45, and 4-horse teamsters, 

60. 

















The accompanying illustration ig of a hall built by the Silver Falla Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., 
on sawmill grounds for employees, which was dedicated Nov, 14, 1922, by Norman F. Coleman, 


president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 
cold water,: electrie lights, sanitary toilets etc., and is 8060 feet. 


It has steam heat, running hot and 
All the employees here, 


together with: the employer, are membere of the 4L. M. OC. Woodard, manager, is a member 


of the 4L board of directors. 


This local, or yroup, has another fine hall in Silverton, about a 


mile from the mill, which is open from 11 a. m. until 11 p. m. daily and is used by the 400 
employees as a club. It 48 managed by a jotnt committee from the company and men, and has, 
among other things, a big circulating State library and is equipped with a big wireless receiv- 


ing set 





week granted the Kentwood & Eastern Railroad 
company’s. application for leave to abandon the 
operation of 16.53 miles of railway extending 
from Scanlon to Kentwood, in Tangipahoa. The 
line drew its main revenues from logging and lum- 
bering, and the territory served by it is reported 
largely “cut out.” 

W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager Great Southern Lumber Co. and mayor of 
Bogalusa, has accepted an invitation to deliver 
an address before the Hammond (La.) Chamber 
of Commerce on Wednesday ‘night of this week. 
Col. Sullivan will speak on reforestation, of which 
he is one of the leading advocates in Louisiana and 
an acknowledged authority. 

The Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. has installed 
a battery of dry kilns at its hardwood plant in 
Merryville, La., and plans to place them in opera- 
tion this week. C. H, Sherrill, president, and presi- 
dent, also of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, plans a trip to Merryville to witness the 
“trial run” of the new kilns and will have as his 
guest for the trip A. E. Pope, purchasing rep- 
resentative of Dodge Bros. Motor Co., Detroit, 
who has been paying a visit to New Orleans. 

The reported project for enlargement of the 
plant and output of the Southern Paper Co., 
of Moss Point, Miss., took concrete shape last 
week with the filing in Jackson County, Mississippi, 
of a deed of trust on the company’s property to 
secure a bond issue of $1,500,000. The proceeds 
will be devoted to construction of additional plant 
units and their equipment, more than doubling the 
company’s present output of kraft paper. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dec. 12.—Omaha retail lumber merchants pre- 
dict a considerable advance in lumber prices next 
spring, because of the shortage of retail stocks and 
lack of adequate transportation. A survey of the 
Omaha yards shows a very small amount of mate- 
rial on hand, for example, compared with the 
building program that Omaha has outlined for 
itself, 


Southern pine that formerly came from South is 
now going largely to eastern centers, the local 
dealers say, because greater building activities in 
the East result in prices there being higher. Fir 
and hemlock from the Northwest are the principal 
woods in stock at the Omaha yards now. Ed P. 
Boyer, of the Boyer-Van Kuran Lumber Co., said, 
“Even with fir and hemlock products we are ex- 
periencing a great deal of delay. Orders we placed 
last August and September have not yet been 
filled.” Austin Braun, sales manager Bradford- 
Kennedy Lumber Co., Omaha, said despite the fact 
that a number of the yards thruout the State are 
catching up in the matter of stocks, stocks in 
many other yards are dangerously low. ‘Common 
lumber stocks are low,” he said, ‘and hardwoods 
are scarce and hard to get. This is due to the 
fact that many of the cities have open winter 
weather, and building operations have been very 
active.” W. W. Carmichael, city sales manager 
Cc. N. Dietz Lumber Co., said while lumber stocks 
are low in the State, the recent cold weather would 
give the merchant a chance to build them up. 
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